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WE have no design of subjecting the works specified in our rubric 
to any formal examination. We shall avail ourselves of their 
assistance without entering into their excellencies or defects. Mr. 
Morell’s is sufficiently familiar to the reading public, and has been 
already criticised often enough, to render such a labour on our part 
with respect to it a work of supererogation. M. Saisset’s is little 
more than a collection of essays originally published in the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” and written in the highest strain of polemical 
declamation—we might, perhaps, venture to add, of polemical 


sophistry also. To criticise the latter, might be deemed false: 


heraldry; for it is as contrary to the ordinary etiquette anJ pro- 


cedure of the literary censorship to review a review, as it is in the: 


theory of coat-armour to blazon metal upon metal. Moreover, M. 
Saisset’s articles were written with a direct reference to a local 
question—the general superintendence of education—which was 


then agitating the French public; and if the subject at any period 


possessed much interest for Americans, the time has now passed 
away, and the present condition of France presents new and more 
exciting topics for our study and investigation. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we deem it of more importance to enlarge upon our 
texts than to point out the merits and note the deficiencies of the 
text-books themselves. 

Fourts Serigs, Vou. W1.—12 
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The struggle between science and religion, between philosophy 
and faith, has been protracted through centuries; but it is only 
within recent years that the breach has become so open and avowed 
as to be declared by many to be irreconcilable. Even Bayle, an 
acute sceptic in an infidel age, who did more, perhaps, than any 
other single individual to exhibit the difficulties and the conditions 
of concord, expressed a lively hope that this conciliation would be 
effected in his own day.* But the contest is both more arduous 
and more general now than in the times of Bayle: it is no longer 
confined to the hierophants of human speculation, but has been dif- 
fused among the multitudes; and on all sides we hear the mingled 
voices of despondency, despair, and exultation—exultation on the 
part of those who triumph in the abasement of religion—-despair on 
the part of those who would uphold, if they only knew how, what 
they regard as the tottering fabric—and despondency on the part of 
the small remainder who, clinging to the faith themselves, witness 
with dismay the terrible success of the strong influences which are 
warring against it. Such a time is not one in which we can, with- 
out madness, conceal the magnitude of the danger, or supinely dis- 
regard the conditions of the eni to-be solved. “It is well,” as 
Dr. Chalmers said, “to know the dimensions of the spectre,” if 
spectre it should prove on examination to be. Certainly we cannot 
safely affect to ignore its existence, with such universal evidences 
of its vitality around us. 

A recent writer in the Westminster Review has boldly an- 
nounced the failure and exhaustion of Christianity.. Strauss and 
Morell, to whom we might add Saisset, and many others, propose, 
as the sole remaining expedient for the preservation of religious 
faith of any kind, to sublimate Christianity in such a manner that 
all that is essential or characteristic will necessarily be volatilized. 
Comte declares continually, in his “Cours de Philosophie Posi- 
tive,” the absolute incompatibility of science with religion; and, 
widely opposed as are the systems of Comte and Saisset, the latter 
approximates closely to the great Positivist, by his denial that there 
can be any perfect conciliation between philosophy and faith, and 
by his proposal to erect the former into an authority co-incident and 
co-equal with Christianity.t 

At such a time, the duty of every man who is unwilling to renounce 


° “Sperare potuit (Belius) ex sublimibus illis ingeniis, a quibus nova syste- 
mata hodie proficiscuntur, non defore, que gloriz aculeis stimulentur opera sua, 
fierique posse, ut extricationem hactenus incognitam excogitent.”—Resp. Posth, 
ad Clericum, cit. Leibnitzii Opera, tom. i, p. 114. Ed. Dutens. 

t Saissct, Essais, &c., Preface, p. ix, xxiv, 287, 322, 
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his Christian convictions is clear and obvious. He must strain every 
nerve to establish that reconciliation between religion and philosophy 
which has been asserted to be impossible; or, if he despairs of being 
able to accomplish this, he must endeavour to detect those fallacies in 
philosophy which prohibit the concord. The problem is by no means 
of easy solution—nay, rather, it is the most difficult, as well as the 
most important, which the human reason can entertain. But, what- 
ever may be the obstacles to be surmounted, to which we are by no 
means blind, we purpose co-operating in the achievement of the desired 
harmony, by examining into the character and validity of the various 
systems of metaphysics, and especially of those which are now most 
in vogue, and which threaten the most plausible or violent assaults on 
the religious convictions of men. 

M. Saisset very truly remarks, that “there is no problem in 
philosophy anterior to the question of method.”* All the differences 
of the conflicting schools may indeed be readily traced to the dis- 
similarity of the methods which they respectively employ. But 
the fundamental inquiry, in establishing or testing the value of any 
particular method, is, as Mr. Morell perceives, (Morell, p. 732,) 
to determine the origin or mode of human knowledge ; or, if this be 
regarded as beyond our attainment, to investigate the grounds 
alleged by each metaphysical system as the source of certitude, and 
the degree of certainty which they severally attribute to human 
knowledge. This is the first and the great question which must be 
decided before any legitimate scheme of philosophy can be con- 
structed, and the mode in which it is settled will both fix the 
method, and predetermine nearly all the details, of the system, 
which can be little more than developments from this great first 
principle. John Locke truly and instinctively felt that on this 
cardinal point everything hinged, when he devoted the first book of 
his “ Essay on the Human Understanding” to the consideration of 
the foundations of human knowledge. ‘This book, it is true, is the 
least satisfactory portion of his celebrated Essay; but it honestly, 
though ineffectually, grappled with a difficulty which could not have 
been safely neglected, Mr. Morell’s opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding+ Yet, though this question is the first in logical 





® This observation, which had been frequently made before, is endorsed by 


Mr. Morell, pp. 46, 55, 731. 

+ Morell, p. 80. Mr. Morell’s criticism on Locke meets, in the main, with our 
assent and approbation, but in this particular point we must disagree with him. 
Before we can expect our reasoning on any subject to be accepted as valid, most 
especially in regard to such a subject as the human understanding, we must 
exhibit the basis on which that reasoning stands, and from which it must 
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order* and importance, it was by no means the first in time, to 
whose solution the mind of man was applied when regard was paid 
to philosophical speculations. 

Notwithstanding all reasoning, and indeed all practice, must rest 
upon the assumed or implied certainty of human knowledge, still 
many ages of laborious inquiry must necessarily have passed away 
before philosophers could have arrived at that ultimate problem of 
mctaphysics—the determination of the real certainty or uncertainty 
of human knowledge, and the causes of either character which might 
be deemed its appropriate attribute. Philosophy (or the examina- 
tion into the relations and dependence of the processes of mind, the 
phenomena of existence, and the aspects of the objective universe) 
at first contented itself with resolving the details, which fell under 
the cognizance of simple observation, into regularly concatenated 
sequences of more general facts, and thence proceeded to simplify 
and co-ordinate these facts by due subordination to a higher gene- 
ralization. ‘The latter development of philosophy was effected by 
deductive reasoning from the more general notions familiar to the 
minds of men,} + whose accuracy was ‘either never called in question, 
or was assumed on vague conjecture or loose and hasty induction.{ 
To this source we may refer, in great measure, the cosmogonies of 
the Greeks, and the dreams of some of their earliest philosophers, 
Still it was the necessary tendency of the development of the philo- 
sophie spirit, tracing backward the explanation of phenomena, and 
secking for the discovery and exposition of the laws of nature, to 
find itself at length brought face to face with the great question of 
the certainty of human knowledge; and the attempted solution of 
this problem seems to have constituted the distinguishing merit of 
the Eleatic school. They, like Spinoza, in the seventeenth century, 
and the Hegelians and Schellingists of our own day, placed this 
derive its claim to validity. Locke was therefore right in his aim, however he 
may have failed to attain its satisfactory accomplishment. 

® Mr. Morell, p. 89, notices with approval the distinction between the logical 
and chronological priority of ideas, and intimates that V. Cousin borrowed the 
terms from “the language of the schools.” He might have found them con- 
tinually and familiarly employed by Aristotle, Metaph. vi, 13, p. 1038, b. 27, Ed. 
Bekker & Brandis, xii, 2, p. 1077, b. 1, and the passages cited by Waitz ad Aris- 
tot. Organon, p. 14, a. 26, p. 71, b. 21. 

+ The xowal dpyat, or xowai défac of Aristotle, v. Asclep. Schol. Aristot., p. 
586, a. 21, p. 591, b. 9. 

{ Inductive reasoning is still commonly supposed to be due to Bacon, either in 
its form, or, according to Macaulay, in its application. Aristotle assigns its first 
scientific employment to Socrates, Metaph. xii, 4, p. 1078, b. 17, 24-29, and fami- 
liarly uses and mentions it himself. Of course, it had been loosely employed 
long before. 
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certainty in the identity of the world and mind, and in the constant 
hypostasis and revelation of the Deity harmoniously in the spheres 
of matter and of intellect.* Hence, the Eleatics sought, by the 
invention of logic, the co-incident truths of knowing and being in 
the development of the processes of reasoning, which were them- 
selves equally regarded as so many modifications of the Divine 
apparition. We cannot forbear noticing the close analogy which 
exists between this philosophy and Cartesianism, and especially its 
intimate affinity to modern German Idealism. The empty sophis- 
try which resulted from the Pantheism of Xenophanes and Par- 
menides, led to the ironic doubt of Socrates, and the perfection of a 
more formal logic, and also stimulated the systematic attempt of 
Plato to build up a theory of certainty on the basis of primordial 
typest—independent, absolute, archetypal truths, existing solely in 
the volition and contemplation of Deity, but partially communi- 
cable to men in proportion to their approximation to the Divine 
nature by meditation, purity, and asceticism. The efforts of So- 
crates were contemporaneous with the development of the Empiri- 
cism of Protagoras,} whose philosophy very closely approximated to 
that of the French Encyclopzedists, and of the scepticism of Hippo, 
who anticipated the fundamental principle of the philosophy of 
Comte. It was to withstand the blighting consequences of such 
theories, and, at the same time, to furnish against the other sophists 
a stable basis for the recognition and distinction of vice and virtue, 
right and wrong, truth and falsehood, that Socrates undertook his 
crusade against the‘perverse ingenuity of the times. Tis views, as 
expounded in the elaborate system of Plato, were analogous to the 
theories of those moderns who attempt to deduce the certainty of 
our knowledge from the supposed existence of universal and neces- 
sary truths. But to the acute mind of Aristotle it was evident that 


% The Pre-established Harmony of Leibnitz must not be confounded with this 
form of Pantheism. Leibnitz’s doctrine, though Pantheistic in tendency, was an 
attempt to reconcile Cartesianism with Christianity. 

+ Aristot. Metaph., xii, 4. See Plato, Thesetetus and De Republ., Maurice, 
Hist. Met. and Mor. Phil., ap. Encycl. Metrop. 

t Protagoras held that “man is the measure of all things,” and that “ opinions 
are all equally true, or equally false.’”’. (Aristot. Met., iii, 5, p. 1009, a. 5.) From 
Plato’s Theeetetus, c. viii, p. 241, Ed. Tauchn, he appears to have held also the 
fundamental position of the Sensationalists, that “sense is the sole source of 
knowledge.” 

§ Ob Aéyet yap (6 “Immuv) GAAo Tt eivat mapa Ta Galvdpeva dvoLKa Tpdypara. 
(Asclep. et Cod. Reg. Schol. Arist. Metaph., i, c. 3.) Hippo was satirized on the 
comic stage by Crafes on account of his atheism, (Schol. Aristoph. Nubes, v. 
97,) and is on the same account called “ foolish ” by Aristotle, (Metaph., i, c. 3, p. 
983, and Alex. Aphr. Asclep. et Cod. Regius. ad loc.) 
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the ideas of Plato were assumptions ;* that, even if existent, their 
existence could not be proved, their connexion could not be traced, 
nor their mode of communication discovered. It was further appa- 
rent to him that the adoption of absolute ideas rendered necessary 
the adoption also of archetypes in a series advancing ad infinitum, 
and that the various gradations of these ideas became entangled 
with each other, and neutralized each other in frequent instances. 
It was furthermore evident to Aristotle, that the Eleatics had 
transcended the legitimate limits of human speculation by asserting 
the fundamental identity of matter and mind, and the supposed 
identification of both with the pulsations of the Divine essence; 
that the Sophists had rendered truth and knowledge impossible, by 
denying it a valid basis, and by recognising the equal and simulta- 
neous truth of all contradictions; that Hippo had foolishly excluded 
a large portion of even the phenomena of consciousness, which he 
affected to ignore, as his system was too narrow to embrace them; 
and that Plato had overleaped the same limits which the Eleatics 
had transcended, by the supposition of his archetypal ideas. Aris- 
totle sought accordingly to establish philosophy principally on the 
basis of the senses; but he recognised, at the same time, the impos- 
sibility of drawing certitude from this source,t and referred the 
certainty of human knowledge to the forms in which it was per- 
ceived by the mind, and to those indemonstrable principles} which 
are evidenced by the common belief and the common sense of man- 
kind, and which constitute the necessary basis of all our reasoning. 
The philosophy of Aristotle, when examined carefully, without pre- 
judice, with a due allowance for the complexion of the age in which 
he wrote, and in a spirit of comprehensive criticism, will be found 
to assimilate itself very closely to that of Bacon,§ and to furnish 
the undeveloped type of that of Kant.|| 

It is this sober and comprehensive character of the Aristotelean 
philosophy, which neither oversteps the limits of the human mind, 
nor fails to approximate closely to them, which gave to the 


* Aristot. Metaph., xii, c. 2, ¢. 4. 

+ The ordinary supposition, that Aristotle was a pure Sensationalist, is in- 
dubitably a delusion. See Aristot. Metaph., iii, c. 5, p. 1010, a. 2, p. 30, ¢. 6, p. 
1011, b. 5; iv, e. 12, p. 1019, b. 25. 

} Aristot. Metaph., iii, c. 6, p. 1011, a. 8-13, ¢. 7, p. 1012, a.17; x, ¢. 5, p. 1062, 
a. 2, c. 6, p. 1063, b. 10; iii, c. 4, p. 1006, a. 8, and Alex. Aphr. 

§ We are unable to trace, with Coleridge, any analogy between Plato and 
Bacon, though Bacon is closely related to Aristotle. They both give a practical 
prominence to empirical science, without concealing tle higher principles 
of mind. 

|| Aristotle’s direct anticipations of the doctrines of Kant are very numerous. 
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Stagirite his lofty and enduring ascendency throughout the middle 
ages, and which, in the grievous intellectual doubts and difficulties 
of the present time, is gradually reclaiming to his standard the 
strongest minds of the age,* disgusted with the barren and crush- 
ing theories of Sceptics and extreme Sensationalists, and dis- 
tracted by the logomachies and transcendental reveries of Idealists 
and Eclectics. The world, indeed, never goes back, and it cannot, 
and ought not, to return to its old servile allegiance to Aristotle, so 
far as to hail him again as “the master ;” but it will be necessitated, 
if it would retain its belief in Christianity and the sanctity of reli- 
gion, to plant itself on similar ground, and to observe like abstinence 
from metaphysical systematization; and to imitate and develop the 
processes, and to incorporate the results, of his philosophy in any 
new doctrine which can hope to be valid. It must also recognise him 
as one of most efficient labourers in the cause of sound knowledge 
and metaphysical research. 

To return to our examination. The same battle which was 
fought between the systems of antiquity, was fought over again 
during the middle ages between the Mystics, Realists, Nominal- 
ists, and Sceptics. The same enigma has been involved in all the 
metaphysical disputes of modern times, and is at this moment re- 
vealed in all its energy between the conflicting sects and parties of 
the present day. We cannot go so far as the Abbé Bautain, who 
sees in modern metaphysics only the repetition of the Greek 
dreams, for we recognise a constant advancement through the 
recurring cycles of analogous development and similar phenomena; 
but the mutual resemblances of ancient and modern schools furnish 
some ground for the strong expression of M. Bautain, and at any 
rate suffice to illustrate the identity of those fundamental] diffi- 
culties, to the solution of which the energies of both have been 
devoted. 

But notwithstanding the maintenance of unremitted efforts 
through recurring centuries, and successive forms of civilization, 
the great question still remains without any satisfactory solution. 
Is human knowledge blessed with certitude? and, if so, whence is 
its certainty derived? Is the human mind limited merely to vague 
opinion? or can it also arrive at the recognition of truth? And by 
what means do we distinguish between opinion and knowledge? 

The elaborate, acute, but chimerical systems of German Tran- 


° This is indicated by the endless Commentaries on Aristotle’s Logic and 
Metaphysics, published in Germany within the last twenty years; by Waitz, 
Aristot. Organon, Preef., p. v, and by the Edinb. Rev., April, 1849. 

+ Les veilleries renouyelées des Grecs, cit. Saisset, p. 21. 
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scendentalism and Nature-philosophy rest entirely upon the same 
baseless assumption as that which furnished the central doc- 
trine of the Eleatics. The Scotch philosophers take, as their 
starting-point, an hypothesis analogous (however paradoxical it 
may appear) to the archetypal ideas of Plato. The Eclectics, en- 
larging the field of speculation, follow in the footsteps of the Alex- 
andrian school.* The Mystics, like Philo Judeeus, Origen, and 
the later Neo-Platonists, regard all knowledge as individual inspi- 
ration, and the Sensationalists or Positivists limit certainty to 
sensuous and empirical observation—yet what adequate guaranty 
can we have on their principles of the accuracy or credibility of the 
reports rendered by the senses ? 

The knot, which has not been untied, and perhaps never may be, 
was cut by Kant and Jacobi. The former referred all knowledge 
to the inexplicable co-operation of sensible influences and intellec- 
tual processes, assigned to the mind the formal part in all percep- 
tion and reasoning,j and thus rendered certitude purely relative to 
the individual intellect. At the same time, however, he made pro- 
vision for that conviction of certainty in practice, which is neces- 
sary for the explanation, and even for the rationality, of human 
action. ‘The latter denied any intelligible foundation for the cer- 
tainty of our knowledge, or for the construction of a metaphysical 
system, referring our practical convictions of truth to the irresolv- 
able function of belief, which he regarded as a primitive property 
of our being. 

We cannot hope to offer a satisfactory solution of these myste- 
ries, which have been left to our day without solution, notwith- 
standing the labours of long centuries, and the successive specula- 
tions of so many profound philosophers. A calm and diligent 
scrutiny of the phenomena of the reasoning processes may, however, 
be of essential service, by preparing the way for future discoveries, 
or, at any rate, by exhibiting, in their true colours, and without 
disguise, the real difficulties of the problem, which, if they cannot 
be removed, must be candidly acknowledged to be insurmountable. 
The great stumbling-block which has produced much of the dis- 
cord of the schools, and left these fundamental inquiries in such a 
confused and bewildering state, has been the anxiety to discover 
some valid foundation for speculation, without the patience to de- 
termine how far that basis really accords with the true phenomena 
of the human mind. This desire of arriving speedily at some cer- 


° The infatuation of system has distorted Saisset’s views on this subject, 


pp. 86-90. 
| Aristotle’s distinction of matter and form is virtually undeveloped Kantism, 
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tain, simple, and available basis for speculation, has led to assump- 
tions and premature conclusions, which necessarily infect all sub- 
sequent deductions. It has warped, in various ways, the judgment 
of metaphysicians; it has induced them to exaggerate the import- 
ance of different elements in the philosophy of being and of mind; 
it has made them unduly subordinate, or reject others; it has thus 
given rise to different and conflicting schools: but, while it has 
established cognizable, though vague distinctions, it has rendered 
all systems imperfect, distorted, and more or less false. There 
can, accordingly, be no reasonable hope of any considerable im- 
provement in our metaphysical science, until we re-examine, with- 
out favour or affection, and without theory or sect, the great funda- 
mental problems of the human mind. It is this important labour 
that we would now commence, thinking our efforts well spent, if 
they onty indicate the nature of the work to be done, and stimulate 
others to its prosecution. 

To proceed, then, with the investigation. We have a direct ap- 
prehension of simple facts, whether by observation of phenomena 
without, or by consciousness of moods and changes within. These 
facts we combine, classify, analyze, generalize, and employ as the 
premises for our deductions, or our data for further inductions, 
For the external world, the senses furnish the channel by which 
our perceptions are in the first instance acquired ; but they are per- 
ceived by the mind only according to the laws of the mind itself. 
The phenomenon perceived must receive its form from the faculty 
perceiving, before it can become a portion of our information.* The 
exciting agency may be external, but there is a necessary union 
with an internal determining agent; and it is the product of both 
which constitutes our elementary knowledge or perceptions. If, 
then, the special occasion or substance of our knowledge is derived 
from without, and its form is given from within, it is a necessary 
consequence that all the knowledge to which man can of himself 
attain, is merely relative to the human apprehension, and is limited 
by the processes of the human mind. In all speculation relating to 
the mind, the data are furnished either mediately or immediately 
by the consciousness, which, in this case, occupies the same posi- 
tion, and performs the same functions, as the senses do with respect 
to external phenomena. The data themselves, in both cases, though 
suggested in different modes, and conveyed through different chan- 
nels, bear the same relation to the mind in its percipient capacity, 

© To those who may not be aware of the flood of light which etymology can 


occasionally throw over the most recondite problems of metaphysics, we would 
recommend the study of Vico’s “Sapienza Antica d’Italia.” 
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and can in neither case transcend the limits imposed by the laws, 
conditions, and regular processes of the perceiving mind. The 
apprehension of facts in both cases takes place in due subordination 
to the processes of the apprehending agent; in neither case can we 
go beyond the product to the nice estimation of the objective and 
subjective factors which have co-operated in its production. The 
result, with the bare recognition of its dualistic origin, is the ulti- 
mate step in the analysis of mental phenomena, which it is in our 
power to accomplish: we know that this result is due to certain 
concurring causes; but we cannot separate these causes from each 
other, so as to consider them capable of independent action; nor 
can we explain their exact nature, or the precise modes of their 
action. We know, then, that, beyond the most recondite and ele- 
mentary fact which philosophy explains, there is another fact which 
it recognises, but cannot explain. This latter fact, of whick we are 
only conscious, is the great postulate on which all philosophy and 
knowledge must rest, though it has scarcely been as yet promi- 
nently regarded in this light. That it has been more or less dis- 
tinctly apprehended by many, if not all schools, is evinced by the 
indemonstrable principles of Aristotle, the intuitions @ priori of 
Kant, the fundamental principles of belief of the Scotch school, tine 
belief of Jacobi, and the consciousness of Reinhold. 

So far, however, we are only furnished with the simplest elements 
of knowledge, of which simple perceptions may be said to consti- 
tute the alphabet; and yet we have already recognised the exist- 
ence of a fundamental, but inexplicable fact, which must affect all 
combinations and developments of those simple perceptions. When 
we proceed to combine or compare facts, in order to infer any con- 
sequence, the judgment is called into play, and reasoning begins. 
The same difficulty recurs in this operation of the mind as was 
experienced in the case of simple apprehension. To take the two 
propositions which are necessarily presupposed in all reasoning. 
If we say that the world has an existence independent of our percep- 
tions, and of the forms of the reasoning process, where is the proof 
of this? Or, how can we prove the existence of the perceiving 
mind? Each of these dogmas is obviously beyond the range of 
proof. For, if the nature of the human mind limits us to the con- 
templation and explanation of the tertium quid, resulting from the 
combined influence of the percipient and the thing perceived, (the 
aioOnorc and the aioOnr6v,) the premises in any reasoning that we 
can institute, about these or any other topics, must necessarily in- 
volve a petitio principit, which will render nugatory any conclusion, 
Yet, even passing by this logical fallacy, the mind cannot go out of 
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itself—cannot transcend its own laws and conditions, which it needs 
must do if it could examine, with any prospect of a definite result, 
into the certainty, as established by logical proof, of the existence 
of either matter or mind. It will not suffice to say that we recog- 
nise their existence by our own consciousness—this does not explain 
the difficulty, nor does it even cut the Gordian knot, if we are 
aiming at proof. At best, it is offering a postulate instead of a 
proof, which, in this particular inquiry, would be inadmissible, 
when we profess to be seeking for a proof. But all that we are 
directly conscious of, is the product in the mind, and the processes 
of mind, which have preceded or accompany such recognition. 
But every step presupposes the existence, and the belief in the 
existence, of that mind whose existence is attempted to be proved. 
Thus we are ever proceeding in a vicious circle, from which escape 
. is impossible. If we lay hold of the other horn of the dilemma, and 
endeavour to prove the existence of matter, we are entangled in a 
similar mesh. We have only to take a single step to involve our- 
selves in exactly the same labyrinth; for, as we cannot separate the 
action of the percipient from the influence of the thing perceived, 
nor contemplate a thing perceived without contemplating in the 
same act a thing perceiving, our first procedure must be to prove 
the existence of mind. The reciprocal implication of correlatives 
in the last sentence is not owing to any obscurity or imperfection 
of language, nor is it a play upon words, but it is the logical result 
of the necessary implication of interdependent ideas. 

The impossibility of proving the existence of either matter or 
mind—the objective or the subjective element—may be exhibited 
in simpler terms, though they will still represent virtually the same 
argument. Is it not the grossest of all fallacies to dream of proving 
the existence of that mind whose continuous agency we employ in 
the attempt either to prove or disprove its existence? And is it 
not an equally gross fallacy to think of proving the existence of 
matter, when matter, whether it be substantial or phenomenal, is 
the subject of cognition only so far as it is capable of apprehension 
by the mind? 

In what we have said, it will be perceived that we do not touch 
the question of the essence of either matter or mind. Mind may 
be material, or matter phenomenal—a camera obscura fitted up 
in the mind—and our remarks are still equally applicable; for, 
whatever may be our estimate of the nature of either, there is a 
wide distinction between the thinking agent in its act of per- 
ceiving or reasoning, and the object which is perceived and 
reasoned about, when it does not reason only about itself. 
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This distinction is the only antagonism required by our re- 
marks. 

But, however impossible it may be to prove, and chimerical to 
attempt to prove, the existence of mind or matter, we are, never- 
theless, convinced of their existence—convinced in spite of argu- 
ment, without proof, and independent of all reflection. They are 
ultimate facts, which we cannot help believing, but which are too 
mysterious and enigmatic to admit of any full solution. 

Now, both of these facts are, as we have seen, necessarily in- 
volved in all reasoning, of whatever kind it may be, and to what- 
ever subjects it may be applied. They are postulates, which even 
those who refuse to recognise them, cannot avoid virtually adopting. 
This is sufficiently evident in regard to mind, and that, we have 
already shown, cannot be separated from the recognition of the 
existence of matter also. But without recurring to this position, 
we cannot prove the possibility of a reasoning mind except in con- 
nexion with a living body, and this body is existent matter, what- 
ever matter may be defined to be. We would again repeat what we 
have so recently observed, that we do not here determine anything 
in regard to the essential nature of matter and mind, but regard 
them simply as two things converse or correlative to each other; 
and this is indeed all that, in any systematic scheme of philosophy, 
they can legitimately signify. As such they must, and do exist; 
but as anything else, they are merely the products of conjecture. 
Under this limitation, the existence of matter is as fully recognised 
in the philosophy of Berkeley as in that of Cabanis and Broussais ; 
and the existence of mind is in reality no more denied by them 
than it was by him. This, indeed, would be a startling paradox 
to those philosophers themselves, for the negation of the one or the 
other was the contemplated scope of their respective systems; but 
they deceived themselves, like so many others who have written or 
thought upon such subjects, into the belief that they were contend- 
ing about genera, when the whole disputation was in truth limited 
to the discussion of specific differences. 

We have now shown that the existence of mind and the existence 
of matter are postulates—truths firmly believed, incapable of ra- 
tional negation, because their denial would render all reasoning, 
even that latent reasoning on which action proceeds, impossible—- 
but incapable also of proof. We have, furthermore, seen that the 
co-operation, or the mode of co-operation rather, of the percipient 
and the thing perceived, in the production of a perception, is in a 
great measure insoluble; and that the verity of our perceptions 
must in consequence be another postulate. Nor should the intro- 
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duction of postulates into the theory of human knowledge and men- 
tal operations be a matter of surprise. For if all reasoning be, as 
Aristotle says, and as every one must admit, from the better known 
to the less known,* then either the human capacity of knowledge 
must be absolutely without limit, and the human mind consequently 
unlimited in its range also, or we must necessarily, at some point 
of our investigations, encounter some fact which cannot be better 
known, and which, therefore, must be incapable of receiving proof.+ 
Hence arises the truth of the sententious and sagacious maxim of 
Theophrastus, so often pressed by Aristotle, dmavrwy fnrovvtec 
Abyov dvaipover A6yov,} (they annihilate all reasoning, who would 
have a reason for everything.) In all knowledge, such postulates 
are to be expected; they may be so plain as to be received without 
suspicion, or so remote as to excite neither observation nor inquiry ; 
they may be precisely expressed, or covertly assumed, but they are 
always necessary. In many sciences, a needless and tedious chain 
of truisms may be cut short by the adoption of postulates depend- 
ent at a long interval upon those which necessity would impose; 
and, again, the postulates of one age may be refuted as such, and 
referred to higher principles, by the more efficacious investigation 
_ of a*succeeding generation. But in the science of metaphysics, 

and also in the narrower science of the human mind, (as under- 
stood by the Scotch school,) the same facts are submitted to the 
notice of every one who reflects upon the subject—the difference 
between individual philosophers consists principally in the more or 
less accurate observation of those facts, and the caution with which 
they are analyzed and combined. In this science, the first prin- 
ciples are those which must be first discovered and first established ; 
and it is from them we reason: there is but little room thencefor- 
ward for induction. We may in consequence anticipate, that when- 
ever the use of postulates may be avowedly and generally received 
in metaphysical speculation, and once carefully established, there 
will be need of only trivial modifications thereafter. 

As, however, it may seem alien to the genius of modern science, 
and especially to the spirit of the Baconian philosophy, to intro- 


* Aristot. Analyt. Post., lib. i, c. i, p.71,a.1. It is a doctrine frequently 
urged by Aristotle. 

{ Aristot. Metaph., iii, c. 4, p. 1006, a. 8, and Alex. Aphrod. Schol. Metaph., 
vi, ¢. 17, 1041, b. 9, &e. 

t Theophrast. Metaph., c. 5. The same maxim is, however, constantly re- 
peated in equivalent terms by Aristotle himself, Metaph., x, c. 6, p. 1063, b. 10; 
c..5, p. 1062, a. 2; iii, c. 4, p. 1006, a. 8; Analyt. Post. i, c. 2, pp. 71, 72; Alex. 
Aphrod. Schol., p. 527, b. 26, p. 525, a. 20, p. 592, b. 31, p. 605, a. 42, p. 653; 
Asclep. Schol., p. 599; Ammonius, p. 519, 
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duce postulates even into metaphysics; and still more especially 
as the philosophy of Bacon has been hitherto studied usually in a 
one-sided and partial manner, and has rarely been received in its 
full comprehensiveness, we will, even at the expense of a slight 
delay, insert a notable, though too little noted passage, from Lord 
Bacon himself, bearing directly on this subject :— 

“ Wherefore, whatever primitive matter is, together with its influence and 
action, it is sui generis, and admits of no definition drawn from perception, and 
is to be taken just as it is found, and not to be judged of from any precon- 
ceived idea. For the mode of it, if it is given to us to know it, cannot be 
judged of by means of its cause, seeing that it is, next to God, the cause of 
causes, itself without cause. For there is a certain real limit of causes in nature, 
and it would argue levity and inexperience in a philosopher to require or ima- 
gine a cause for the last and positive power and law of nature, as much as it 
would not to demand a cause in those that are subordinate. 

“On this account the ancients have fabled Cupid to be without a parent, 
that is, without a cause. And they did so not without design. Nay, perhaps 
there is not anything more important; for nothing has more corrupted philoso- 
phy than the seeking after the parents of Cupid; I mean, that philosophers 
iave not received and embraced the elements of things as they.are found in 
nature, as a certain fixed and positive doctrine, and as it were by an experi- 
mental trust in them, (tamquam fide experimentali;) but have rather deduced 
them from the laws of words, and from dialectics, and slight mathematical con- 
clusions, and common notions and similar wanderings of the mind beyond the 
bounds of nature.”* ‘ 


To proceed, however, with our investigation. It is ordinarily said, 
that in reasoning we perceive agreement or disagreement between 
the two terms compared: but the question instantly presents itself, 
whence do we arrive at this recognition of agreement or disagree- 
ment? Whence comes the conviction that the supposed agreement 
or disagreement is not merely delusive or false? Or in simpler terms, 
whence arises our conviction of the identity of equivalent proposi- 
tions? We may call the faculty, by which the result of the compari- 
son is determined, the judgment; but this brings us no nearer the 
desired solution, it can “teach nothing but to name our tools.” But 
how does the perception of agreement or disagreement take place, 
and how does it produce convicticn? Grant that the perception and 
conviction are indissolubly connected, or even that they are identical, 
still the difficulty remains unsolved—que esset conclusi argumenti 
fides ? +—What is conviction? What is certitude? And whence 
do they arise? We are able to arrive at certainty sufficient, if not 


® Bacon, Fable of Cupid. Bacon’s Works. Ed. B. Montagu, vol. xv, p. 45. The 
original Latin, vol. xi, p. 99, is much more precisely and appositely expressed. 
Compare with Bacon, Aristotle and his Scholiasts cited in the preceding note. 
Plato, Timeus, p. 17. Des Cartes, ap. Morell, p. 117. Spinoza, ibid. p. 125. 
Jacobi, ibid., p. 597. Leibnitz, Op. tom. i, pp. exliv, clxi. 

} Cicero. Acad. Prior. lib. ii, ¢. ix, § 27. 
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for our full intellectual satisfaction, at least for our wants; and we do 
entertain convictions, whether we admit or deny their theoretical 
validity. Here then is another ultimate fact, which lies beyond the 
range of metaphysical solution, and which, if recognised at all—and 
it cannot be denied by any man of sane mind—must be received as 
a postulate. 

In simple apprehension or perception, then, (we do not intend td 
confound these phrases,) there are two postulates involved in every 
explication of the phenomena of this intelligible world which the 
mind of man can offer. Hence the terms of our simplest propositions 
are incapable of a merely rational explanation; that is to say, an ex- 
planation fully comprehended by the reason, and falling entirely 
within the limits of its sphere. In judgment, another postulate must 
be admitted—-that of the practical certainty of human judgment,— 
and consequently our propositions are removed still further beyond 
the absolute empire of the reason. In our syllogisms* a like postu- 
late again recurs. In all our logic and reasoning, therefore, there is 
something beyond the grasp of human reason which constitutes the 
basis of our certitude and knowledge, and which, if we refuse to re- 
cognize it as such, must render all our reasoning invalid, and in 
either case exhibit the fallacy of the position of Protagoras, that 
“man is the measure of all things,” so constantly repeated in our 
own day by the followers of Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, &c., who mea- 
sure all things by the human mind, and educe an episodical creation 
out of the development of its processes.+ 

Let it not be objected to our remarks, that convictions are not al- 
ways well-founded; that the certainty supposed to attach to particu- 
lar propositions may be completely negatived by future discovery or 
reflection; and that it is a thing therefore relative to the evidence. 
To these it might be answered, that the strongest convictions are fre- 
quently those least supported by evidence: but we are not now con- 
sidering the correct or the incorrect influence of certainty, nor in 
what cases it may be legitimately entertained ; we are not treating 
of the subject-matter of certainty, but of the state of mind which is 
so denominated, or the faculty by which it is apprehended. This 
exists independent of the inherent truth or falschood of the proposi- 

® We make no distinction here between inductive and deductive reasoning. 
Mr. Mill, in a very ingenious discussion and analysis, (Logic, b. ii, c. iii,) has at- 
tempted to prove the syllogism a form of induction ; it would be a much easier 
task to prove the opposite; but this is not the place for such a disquisition. 

t Aristotle justly says of the Pythagoreans and Platonists, éreicodiady tiv 
Tod mavrToc dvotav moibvorv. Metaph, xi, c. 10, p. 1076, a. 1; and again, ob« Eocxe 0’ 7 
dia tmercodiadng obca ix tav dawopéver, Gorep poxOnpa tpaywdia, xiii, c. 
3, p. 1090, b. 19, 
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tions of which certainty is predicated, and may be equally evinced 
in either contingency. When Juvenal remarked satirically that a 
virtuous woman at Rome was 


Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno, 


he firmly believed that no such bird existed as a black swan. His 
conviction and his certitude were not impaired by the discovery of 
black swans in abundance, more than sixteen hundred years after 
his death. That we at one time have a perfect assurance of the 
truth of propositions or conclusions, which after experience leads us 
with as firm a conviction to deny, is a necessary result of the gradual 
acquisition of all knowledge, and the inevitable fallibility of man. 
The subject-matter may be imperfectly apprehended; it may be seen 
in a false or insufficient light ; or our data may be deficient in extent, 
without our being conscious of such deficiency; but the mind per- 
forms a definite act, which is in all cases the same, when it entertains 
certainty in regard to any proposition or conclusion whatever. It 
cannot do otherwise. But unite in the production of one result two 
elements, one of which is uniform and constant, and the other vary- 
ing, imperfect, and deceptive, and the result will be varying and de- 
ceptive too. Put gold, or silver, or copper, or lead under the die of 
a coining machine, and you get coins of these different metals, differ- 
ing in value, matter, and appearance, but the same identical act has 
been performed by the hammer and the die in each case, and the 
same impression has been left. In the same way, the fallibility of 
the proposition of which we may be assured, does not affect the 
character of that state or operation of the mind, which we call cer- 
tainty. How it is arrived at we are unable to explain:—we may 
readily point out the sequences which constitute the exciting cause 
or the occasion; we can even discover the prerequisite conditions ; 
but the determining cause, or the nature of the act, is beyond our 
solution. 

It is perfectly preposterous that the mind should be conceived to 
be perfectly competent to understand its own entire nature. There 
are primordial facts under which the understanding must be content 
to stand, to which it must be subordinate. These, if we choose, we 
may assign, like Kant, to a new and distinct sphere, the sphere of 
the pure reason; but we do not render them more intelligible by thus 
giving them “a local habitation and a name.” They occupy the 
same relation to our knowledge, whether we attribute them to a dis- 
tinct faculty, or leave their attribution indefinite. In either case, 
they equally form the remote premises, which are obviously or 
latently assumed in all our actual or possible reasoning. We are 
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consequently compelled in every investigation into the truth or cer-. 
tainty of human knowledge to go back to an inexplicable property 
pertaining to the human mind, which is in all cases the foundation 
of our convictions. It is true that certainty, as appertaining to 
merely human speculation, is hereby rendered relative to human ap- 
prehension and experience, including, however, under the latter term 
both objective and subjective experience: but, indeed, what reason 
could there be for supposing that a finite being could be competent 
to the attainment of anything but finite and relative knowledge ; or 
what need is there that he should be capable of acquiring knowledge 
other than what is relative to his own finite condition? Nay, further, 
what possibility is there of forming any definite conception of the 
capacity of man for the reception of any knowledge which is not 
purely relative to his own nature as a practical and acting being, and 
to his own destiny as consequent upon his actions? Theknowledge 
of man is proportioned to the wants of man, and neither does it tran- 
scend them, nor can it be consistently imagined to do so. 

But, having recognised the grounds of the certainty of our know- 
ledge in an ultimate, inexplicable fact, we are not at liberty to assume 
that all our supposed knowledge is thereby rendered absolutely cer- 
tain; nor, on account of its relative character, are we necessarily to 
limit ourselves to the recognition of the phenomenal alone. The first 
procedure would authorize and sanctify all the vague reveries of 
dreamers and mystics, founded upon any assumption or conjecture 
from which they might be pleased to set out, provided the belief in its 
truth were, in the first instance, fortified by the fanaticism of igno- 
rance, or the blind bigotry of uninquiring enthusiasm. The latter 
would negative everything that might not be capable of strict logical 
proof from directly observed facts, while at the same time it would 
render that logic itself invalid. The former would furnish an im- 
pregnable basis, though no ground of conciliation or agreement, for 
all forms of Mysticism and Idealism; the latter an equally strong 
foundation for Sensationalism or Positivism. In the one case we as- 
sume the absolute, the infinite, the immaterial; in the other, we 
deny, or at least ignore, the real in the world of matter and of mind. 
The history of philosophy teaches us that such has been the genetic 
origin and development of the various conflicting metaphysical sys- 
tems, since the first rise of ontological and psychological speculation. 

It is somewhat singular that men should not have reflected more 
maturely and soberly upon the nature and import of such notions and 
terms, as the infinite, the absolute, the unconditional, the necessary, 
the immaterial, &c. These are all negative in meaning and in form; 
they convey only negative ideas, from which no affirmative congla- 
Fourtu Sgrigs, Vou. UI.—13 
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sions can be drawn. The infinite is contradistinguished from the 
finite—the absolute opposed to the dependent—the immaterial merely 
the negation of the material.* Of the same character, though affirma- 
tive in form, are the universal and the eternal, in their usual meta- 
physical acceptation. The infinite, so far as it conveys any precisely 
assignable meaning, signifies only the indefinite, denying the ex- 
istence of recognized or cognizable limits, but certainly not convey- 
ing any more tangible or positive idea. All terms and all proposi- 
tions present themselves to our minds in a binary combination, to 
which, if we are Eclectics, and adopt the categories of Cousin, we may 
add as a third element, the relation between the two interdependent 
terms. This axiom is of a fundamental character in logic; and if 
we neglect it, we are in danger of substituting the norma loquendi 
for the norma sentiendi.t Cousin’s derivation of his two primitive 
ideas of action and being, with the twin scales of their dependent 
categories, and the whole reasoning with which Mr. Morell follows 
in the footsteps of his master, is founded upon a misconception of the 
habitual logical distinction to which we refer. The consequence is, 
that the superstructure of a system of universal metaphysics, at- 
tempted to be raised upon the basis, stands upon defective, because 
unequal, props. The logical distinction is the interdependent op- 
position of the two terms incident to the necessary dualism of all 
conception or predication. ‘The mental apprehension or expression 
of any one simple idea, necessarily, by the act of segregation or ex- 
clusion, implies the co-incident apprehension of its converse or op- 
posite. It divides the intelligible universe into two parts; one of 
which is the term conceived or expressed, the other, all which is not 
this. Thus, the apprehension of what is (ré 6v) involves also the re- 
cognition of what is not, (té n7) 6v,) and does this by an act of ex- 
clusion inseparable from the act of apprehension itself. But both 

*® The doctrine laid down above is assigned to Hobbes by Morell, p. 75, but it 
may be equally said to be the doctrine of Leibnitz and Aristotle. “ Definitio illa, 
quod spiritus sit substantia immaterialis, dicit tantum quid non sit, non quid 
sit.’ Ep.i, ad Loeflerum. Leibn, Op. tom. i, p. 17. Aristot. Metaph. iv, ¢. 15, p. 
1021, a. 25, x. c. 10, p. 1066, b. 11. To them we may add Locke, b. ii, c. xvii. To 
all such binary ideas we may apply the words of Aristotle: “Agu d? Aextd, brag 
diavonta, De Zenone, p. 978, a. 28, as the distinction from which they arise is 
purely a logical one, and the negative term a purely logical creation. 

+ Hac omnia sunt loquendi potius quam sentiendi principia. Leibnitz, ad 
Mar. Nizolium. Op. tom. iv, p. 64. 

} See the writers on Logic, and Aristot. Metaph., iii, c. 2, p. 1004, a. 15, b. 27, 
c. 7, p. 1012, a. 2, and Alex. Aphrod. Schol. ad loc. Metaph. viii, c. 1, p. 1046, a. 
29. See also De Morgan’s Formal Logic, c. ii: yet we cannot altogether assent to 
him, “that it is an accident of language whether a proposition is universal or 
particular, positive or negative,” p. 40. 

13* 
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of these terms are not equally comprehensible, nor do they give rise 
to similar conceptions; for of these interdependent pairs the existence 
of only one and the temporary rejection of the other can alone result 
from the act of expression or apprehension. Consequently, it is 
barely valid to assume one of the two, that which is affirmative in 
sense, as furnishing a basis of actual fact for the structure of a phi- 
losophy ; but it is perfectly illogical to assume the negative term also 
for this purpose. The positive term alone is comprehensible; the 
negative, from its latitude, variety, and indefiniteness, not so. 
“That which is crooked cannot be made straight, and that which is 
wanting cannot be numbered.” If we may use an algebraic illustra- 
tion, (and we are not unaware what fallacies and affectations are fre- 
quently latent in such illustrations,) we may say that x representing 
the intelligible universe, or the universe of ideas, and a the particular 
term apprehended, x will be divided by the apprehension of a into a 
and z—a. Of these two parts a is comprehensible, ,—a incompre- 
hensible until the value of x can be appreciated and definitely under- 
stood—which it never can be, as it obviously transcends the range 
of human capacity. But the finite, the conditional, the material, the 
general, fall under the category of a ; their opposites, the infinite, the 
unconditional, the immaterial, the universal, &c., under the category 
of z—a: consequently all propositions about the second class of ideas 
are, like those ideas themselves, utterly vague, and without distinct 
significance, except in so far as they sever certain classes of ideas 
from the possibility of clear apprehension by the human intellect. 
Their very names refer us merely to the negation of all that we can 
conceive of the properties of being—and we cannot assign properties 
to an object of whose very existence, except as a negation, we can- 
not by possibility know anything. But though we cannot interpret 
these terms, and are not justified in assuming the indefinite in any 
of its forms as the basis of a definite system, we are not at liberty to 
cashier them altogether. Because ,—a may beincapable of valuation, 
we have no right to strike it out of the equation, and treat a as equal 
to 2; yet this is exactly the process which has been adopted by M. 
Comte, and that school of which he is the founder and the noblest 
and ablest representative. Fichte and Hegel endeavoured to de- 
velope the value of z—a from an assumed value of x: Schelling, from 
a similar assumption, attempts to evolve the value of a, which, to 
some extent is given, and has promised to evolve that of z—a: the 
Scotch school assumes the value of z—a; and the Eclectics propose 
to borrow the interpretation of «—a from the Idealists, and that of a 
from the Sensationalists, to reconcile both, and to constitute a posi- 
tive system out of values which reciprocally exclude each other. For, 
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if the Idealists have overleapt the barriers of nature by assigning a 
positive character to the vague and incomprehensible, the Sensa- 
tionalists have left the track as far on the other side by giving an 
exclusive character to the positive and comprehensible. Both have 
erred from the same fallacy—the old sophism of Protagoras—the 
assumption that the human mind is the measure of the universe, 
and not merely the measure of that fragmentary knowledge 
of the universe of which it is capable. The one school has 
pretended to stamp with a cognizable reality, and to define by sharp 
outlines, the vague and dreamy conceptions which float like irresolva- 
ble nebulz before the mind; the other has denied any existence 
to these shadowy forms of human apprehension, and has excluded 
them from the domain of philosophy, as being merely the ignes fatui 
of the distempered imagination. The one has, by distortions and 
illusions, drawn within its circle, or fancied that it has done so, much 
which legitimately lies beyond it; the other has cut itself loose from 
and ignored everything which does not fall within the sweep of its 
sensible horizon. From this original diversity in regard to the esti- 
mate of the canon by which the intelligible world is measured, follows 
naturally the diversity in the estimate of the universe which is mea- 
sured thereby. 

In our explanation of these ultimate operations of the human mind, 
we are conscious of not having expressed ourselves with that per- 
spicuity and precision which the subject merited. We have, indeed, 
intentionally avoided, as far as possible, the employment of technical 
phraseology, but we have not attained fully that distinctness of utter- 
ance at which we aimed. Like Kant, we make a candid confession 
of our failure, and only offer as our excuse the apology of Aristotle, 
in part materia, Tet TobTwY aTravTwr ob pdvov yaderOv TO ebTropjoaL 
Tie dAnOeiac, G22’ obdé TO StaTTopHOAL TH Adyw padtov Kad@c.* 

From what has been said it will be evident that human knowledge, 
such as it is, contains, inseparably blended together, two elements, 
the comprehensible and the incomprehensible, the definite and the 
vague. We cannot dispense with either element, though they re- 
spectively enter into different branches of knowledge in very dis- 
similar proportions. It has also been seen that there are certain in- 
explicable facts, anterior to the possibility of reasoning, and conse- 
quently involved in every act of reasoning, which form the first 
principles of human knowledge. We will endeavour to apply these 
important truths to the different departments of human knowledge, 
so as to determine the nature and the degree of that certainty which 
is attached to each. 

© Aristot. Metaph., ii, c. i, p. 996, a. 15. 
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In all strict scientific knowledge—that is, in all knowledge which 
is dependent upon proof, and for which the human mind collects its 
own materials, and constitutes itself the sole judge and arbiter of 
their truth and application—we are bound to limit the materials 
which we may assume as data for reasoning entirely to observed 
phenomena. This is the stadium to which the human mind, when 
relying upon its own resources, is confined in its search after dog- 
matic truth. We must recognise, however, the dependence of even 
these materials upon real existent causes as an undoubted fact, re- 
ceived as such in consequence of our own internal conviction—a con- 
viction which is universal among all men sufficiently civilized to re- 
flect methodically on such subjects, and tacitly or virtually admitted 
even by those philosophers who first obscure its recognition by the 
darkness in which they envelop themselves, and then deny it. This 
belief in the real existence of causes only lies below our knowledge, 
as the safe-guard against unending scepticism. It may be an as- 
sumption—relatively to the explanation of our reasoning processes 
it is so; but if so, it is an involuntary one, and a necessary condition 
for all action and reasoning. We cannot, however, adopt it as a 
legitimate premiss in our scientific reasoning, for we only know that 
it is so; we cannot prove it to be so, nor explain how it is so. We 
cannot say that we have observed it, though we are conscious of 
analogies to confirm it: but we cannot deny it; for, if it were not so, 
we could neither reason nor act at all. Our business is to determine 
how far it is presupposed and ought to be recognised in all specula- 
tion—to limit its application within the legitimate boundaries—and 
to draw clearly the line of demarcation between this practical faith 
in realities, which we cannot prove either by reason or reasoning, 
and the phenomenal character of all subsequent knowledge resting 
upon this basis, which is attainable by those processes of the human 
mind which are subjected to our examination. A philosopher, in- 
deed, would not be very far wide of the truth, if he were to say that 
all the great intellectual requirements of the age might be summed 
up in the desideratum of a satisfactory theory of practical and scien- 
tific limitations. For, if the main question in metaphysics must 
always be the question of method, the question whose solution is 
most important in the present day, in order to arrive at a correct 
method, is the question of limitations—the determination of the actual 
range of the human faculties by legitimate induction, and the horizon 
beyond which the mind cannot extend its view—the establishment 
of the character and degree of its dependence in reasoning upon 
truths not subjected to its analysis—the discovery of the degree of 
certainty afforded to scientific knowledge by the inexplicable postu- 
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lates of metaphysical philosophy—and also the degree of uncertainty 
attached to all such knowledge by the phenomenal character of the 
materials with which reason is principally conversant. ‘'I'hese points, 
however, we are compelled to leave almost untouched at present, in 
order to arrive at those more immediately pressing questions on ac- 
count of which this inquiry was mainly undertaken. 

We would only remark here, that, in what we have hitherto said, 
we have not pretended to form a catalogue of the fundamental and 
inexplicable facts which are involved in, and presupposed by, all 
reasoning. It has been our desire to show that there were such facts ; 
and those which we have mentioned, have been specified only as ex- 
amples where illustration was required. 

It would appear, then, that faith, belief, conviction—call it by any 
of these names, but a principle which is “ the evidence of things not 
seen ”—lies at the very foundation ofall reasoning, and is necessarily 
presupposed in all reasoning, which without it would be impossible, 
This existence of reason, based upon faith, in the mind, above and 
beyond reasoning, and wholly beyond the range of demonstration, we 
have shown to be incidentally recognised by Aristotle and many 
other philosophers, and it is strikingly confirmed by the analogy of 
instinct in animals. Give what philosophic interpretation you 
please to the term instinct; let it be an inferior order of reason—a 
less pure or direct emanation of Deity—a mere phenomenon of the 
development of the universal and essential thought—or simply a 
mechanical obedience to a sensational excitement, the analogy re- 
mains undisturbed. As the main spring in our perceptions of truth, 
and the impulse in the actions of the brute creation, there is an in- 
explicable faculty, whose operations are spontaneous, lying beyond 
the sphere of explanation by reason. We recognise it as a fact—as 
a cause; we cannot mount above it to explain its nature, detect its 
origin, or bring it within the circle of human comprehension, It is 
an dey7j—a first principle—a postulate; or, in the still happier lan- 
guage of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, it is in both cases a rationalis 
instinctus. 

If we adopt any system of metaphysics whatever, and trace back 
the sequences and concatenation of its doctrines to first principles, 
we are certain to be brought ultimately to the recognition of this 
fundamental fact. In physical science its potency and presence, 
though efficaciously involved, are rarely recognised, because rarely 
required in the details. In ethical science, whose subject is the 
spiritual nature of man, we may close our eyes wilfully against its 
admission, but its rejection will produce fallacies, at some stage or 
other of our reasoning, which cannot be solved without its aid. In 
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our daily practice it is of constant efficacy ; we cannot take a single 
step in thought, speech, or action, without the co-operation of its 
latent but vital power. Our whole doctrine, then, on these points, 
may be summed up in two expressions, one from the New and the 
other from the Old Testament: the declaration of St. Paul, “We 
walk by faith, not by sight;” and the language of Elihu, in Job, 
“There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding.” 

So far we may be thought to have done little more than combine 
together the doctrines of Kant and Jacobi; but we think we escape 
the objections which have been made to their metaphysics by a fur- 
ther step, which we cannot help regarding as an important advance. 
If faith be the remote foundation of all scientific knowledge, as it is 
the proximate ground of all practical thought and action, Christianity, 
or religion in general, claims our assent by an appeal to exactly the 
same principle in human nature, which is the necessary condition of 
all reasoning and knowledge. The revelation is recognised as divine 
by the human faculty of faith, which admits of no further philoso- 
phical interpretation ; but all our first principles are received in virtue 
of the same faculty. Once admitted as the direct message of God, 
the separate doctrines are entitled to and receive a readier, a firmer, 
and an easier credence, than the conclusions which we painfully 
elaborate for ourselves, by building the materials of fallible observa- 
tion and fallible reasoning on the basis of a faith, of whose nature 
and origin we are as ignorant, or even more ignorant, in science than 
in religion. It follows, however, as a corollary, that, as religion is 
principally addressed to, and received by this faith, it does not con- 
stitute a legitimate subject for the plastic manipulations of human 
speculation, in the same sense or in the same degree with scientific 
or practical doctrines. 

We conceive that it is only by the firm recognition of these or 
equivalent principles, and by the adoption of that scheme of meta- 
physical interpretation of the nature and origin of the certitude of 
human knowledge which thence results, that we can logically admit 

, the belief in Christianity within the circle of our accredited truths. 
Theologians, philosophers, and men of science in our day agree in 
allowing a discrepance between religious truth and scientific truth. 
If this discrepance be not disproved, and a valid ground of concilia- 
tion be not discovered, it is easy to see that religion must yield to 
science, backed as the latter is by the pride of intellect, the seduc- 

tions of interest, and the perverse tendencies of the human heart. 

But, as faith in some truths which science cannot master or explain, 

but without which science cannot exist, is the great fundamental fact 
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both of metaphysics and philosophy, and the necessary substratum 
of all our knowledge of what kind soever, it is in perfect harmony 
with this law of the human mind, that an inexplicable religious faith 
should exist spontaneously in the minds of men, to be called into 
action, like all our other mental faculties, whenever submitted to the 
agency of the due exciting causes, under appropriate conditions ; that 
it should be competent to recognise the divine truth of revelation, re- 
ceive with implicit belief the truths of Christianity, without the evi- 
dence of adequate logical proof, and in a degree not to be established 
by rationalistic demonstration; and that it should embrace the 
promises of the Gospel in consequence of that higher, more mysteri- 
ous, and more potent evidence within, which is inwoven into our 
whole mental and moral nature, but which we cannot interpret further 
than to refer it to the will of God, though we cannot deny and can 
scarcely misapprehend its vital potentiality. 

We have not the time, if we had the inclination, to develop these 
views into a system of philosophic theology. But we contemplate 
no such result; as system, on the principles which we have laid down, 
is a fallacy in religion, inasmuch as it must be the grossest of all 
fallacies to attempt to reduce within the limits of a system, which by 
its nature is limited to the range of the human mind and rational ex- 
planation, truths which we recognise as lying beyond the sphere of 
human interpretation. Method is all that we could pretend to estab- 
lish; but we have only time to sow the seeds which may germinate 
and fructify in others. We regret, indeed, being compelled to re- 
nounce our design of showing how far and how fully a method pro- 
ceeding from the principles above established would harmonize equally 
with the requirements of religion and the conditions of reason; and 
still more do we regret that the want of space prevents us from 
answering, in advance, those objections to our views which they 
might themselves suggest to a hasty and superficial appreciation. 

According to all other explanations of the nature and certainty of 
human knowledge, it seems to us that Christianity can only be re- 
ceived by the negation of the supposed ordinary conditions of scien- 
tific truth,* hence illogically: or, on logical grounds, by the negation . 
of the religious principle of a supersensuous faith; though, in this case, 
the evidence is inadequate to support the conclusion, and is therefore 
in reality invalid, however skilfully or effectually the fallacy may be 
disguised. The former process was adopted by the Catholic com- 
mentators on Newton’s Principia, who professed to receive the Papal 
decrees contra Telluris motum, and is still followed by many of our 


° This Strauss sees and constantly urges. Pt. i, c. i, § 18, vol. i, p. 112; § 150, 
vol. iii, p. 432, Life of Jesus, 
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orthodox evangelical divines. The latter is the hazardous course at- 
tempted to be pursued systematically by the German Rationalists,—a 
course which, under the influence of the Hegelian metaphysics, has 
resulted in the mythical idealism of Strauss, the shadowy transcend- 
entalism of Morell, and the equivocal doctrine of Saisset. There is, 
indeed, one more alternative—the negation of Christianity in toto, 
because contrary to the spirit and methods of both science and philo- 
sophy; and this, it is much to be feared, has become the general, 
though often concealed, practice of the present day. This is the 
avowed creed of Comte, and virtually the standing-point of Strauss 
also: and further, it is the strict logical result of the attempt to reason 
either from supposed absolute, universal, and necessary truths, or 
from the hypothesis of the limitation of all admissible knowledge to 
the recognition of phenomena, and the explanation of merely phe- 
nomenal laws. M. Comte has indeed committed a gross philoso- 
phical and pernicious practical error in asserting (as a retort upon 
the theologians of every age) the absolute incompatibility of science 
and religion, and therefore denying the latter; but he has been 
driven into this untenable and lamentable position by refuting, from 
the opposite metaphysical extreme, the fallacy of those who would 
utterly dissever and dissociate the laws of man’s moral and intel- 
lectual nature. 

If there be an impassable chasm between religious faith and scien- 
tific knowledge, religion must ultimately be the sacrifice. The task 
in our day, therefore, becomes nearly identical with that which Leib- 
nitz proposed to himself as a propzedeutic to his Théodicée:* to 
reconcile reason with religion; to show the essential analogy, not- 
withstanding a formal difference, between the two; and to establish 
such a method of metaphysical speculation as, being true in itself, 
shall restore to science a valid and real basis under a phenomenal 
vesture—to mental and moral philosophy, fixed and indisputable 
principles; and, while doing this, shall also absorb the truth of all 
former metaphysical systems, illustrating while ‘abandoning their 
errors, and furnish a satisfactory refutation at once to the positivism 
of Comte, and the transcendental mythicism of Strauss. Hoc opus, 
hic labor est: this is one of the great tasks of the present generation, 
perhaps the greatest. “ Le premier et le plus grand soin de la philo- 
sophie,” says Kant, “est de tarir une fois pour toutes, les sources 
de lerreur, et de lui enlever ainsi toute son influence pernicieuse :” 
and thus only, so far as we can see, canit be done. Unless this so- 
lution can be satisfactorily achieved, reason must remain, in our 
metaphysical, moral, and scientific speculations, such as it was de- 


? Dissertatio De Conformitate Fidei cum Ratione. Leibn. Op., tom. i, pp. 60-116. 
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clared to be by Bayle—the instrument merely of destruction and 
annihilation.* The objections of Bayle were certainly not answered 
by Leibnitz; nor can they be answered, unless we are willing to re- 
cognise (which reason will enable us to do) the existence of the 
fundamental principles of reasoning, beyond the scope of demonstra- 
tion, and the necessary and indissoluble dependence of reason itself 
upon something higher than itself. It is true that this recognition 
appears to be a profession of ignorance at the outset of our know- 
ledge—yet it is merely ignorance of demonstration; but we should 
be willing to say, with that universal scholar, J. J. Scaliger,— 


“Nescire velle, que magister optimus 
Docere non vult, erudita inscitia est ;” 


or with Cicero, “Nec me pudet fateri nescire, quod nesciam.” 
Indeed, that ignorance is the beginning and end of our knowledge, 
has been the common-place of philosophers, from Socrates to 
Coleridge. 

One of the first things to be done is to admit our inability to de- 
monstrate first principles and truths which lie beyond the legitimate 
range of demonstration. We must forego the amusement of attempt- 
ing to solve that crux metaphysicorum—the demonstration of the 
being and attributes of God, and the revealed truths of the Christian 
faith. What need could there have been of a revelation to make 
these things known, if they fall within the scope of human demon- 
stration? We may learn wisdom from an enemy, especially from 
one so sagacious, so profound, and so sincere as Comte. “ Natural 
theology,” says he, “is the beginning of Atheism.”} It may be used 
as an illustration or confirmation of doctrines already received from 
revelation; it cannot be employed as a substitute for it, without en- 
dangering the whole edifice. We think we could show, to the satis- 
faction of all candid minds, that every attempt to demonstrate the 
being of God (independent of revelation) involves a petitio principit, 

° Belius constanter in suo Dictionario, quotiescumque ita fert argumentum, 
adserit, Rationem nostram refutando magis et destruendo, quam probando atque 
sedificando, idoneum esse, &c. Cit. Leibn. De Conf. Fid. Cum. Rat., § 80. We think 
we have met the requisitions prescribed by Bayle for the reconciliation of reli- 
gion and reason. Ut rationem cum religione conciliasse te evincas, ostendendum 
non modo, presto esse axiomata philosophica, que Fidei nostre favent, sed 
etiam axiomata illa particularia, que tamquam Catechismo nostro parum con- 
sona, nobis objiciuntur, reapse illi consonare ratione quadam distincte concepta. 
Cit. ibid., § 77. Op. tom. i, p. iii. 

¢ The celebrated aphorism of Coleridge, “In wonder (i. e. ignorance) all 
philosophy began, &c.,’’ is found in Plato, Aristotle, Porphyry, Bacon, &c. 

t Comte, Cours de Phil. Pos., tom. iv, p.77. Mr. Morell’s arguments are utterly 
invalid ; vide North Brit. Rev., Feb. 1847, Art. i, p. 169, by Dr. Chalmers. 
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which ultimately insures the overthrow of the argument and the 
consequent deductions. Our narrow limits forbid the insertion here 
of the analysis and refutation of the celebrated @ priori demonstra- 
tion of the being of God by Des Cartes and Clarke, which we had 
written out. We can only call attention to the fact that the Pan- 
theism of Spinoza is necessarily involved in the ontological and psy- 
chological arguments for the existence of God, which form the 
fundamental principles of Des Cartes.* 

If a clear idea is necessarily a true one, and the idea of God, and 
of his self-existent essence, the clearest we can entertain, it is ne- 
cessarily an exclusive one; and whatever extent, modification, or 
significance may be given to the term God, by the clear apprehen- 
sion of individual reason, or individual fantasy, will be the legiti- 
mate representation of the facts of absolute existence. These two 
principles, earnestly entertained, and logically developed, lead di- 
rectly to Spinozism. Nor can we regard the pre-established har- 
mony of Leibnitz—with its attendant doctrines, the vis viva, mona- 
dology, and the identity of indiscernibles—as anything else than 
disguised, mutilated, and illogical Spinozism. The vis viva of 
Leibnitz was merely a modification of the vis creatrix of Des 
Cartes; and the pre-established harmony itself simply a curtail- 
ment of Spinoza’s twin-attributes of being or substance, thought 
and extension. In all such cases,—as in all strictly developed sys- 
tems of metaphysics, (though most strikingly exemplified by Fichte, 
Hegel, Schelling, and Oken,) elaborated by the human mind, as the 
ultimus arbiter sententiarum, without recognising its own depend- 
ence upon revelation, inspiration, and an unexplained concurrent 
in the production of thought,—God and the universe are necessarily 
reduced to the dreamy creations and impalpable phenomena of our 
own minds. Such, we think, is the result to which modern systems 
of metaphysics have manifestly come; and their condition may 
perhaps reflect back some light upon the theory we have been 
attempting to explain. In philosophy, as in religion, we have no 
firm ground to stand upon, unless we recognise the dependence of 
the human mind on higher inspiration than its own; without this, 
it is borne about to and fro, “dubitans, circumspectans, heesitans, 
multa adversa reverens, tamquam in rate in mari immenso.”t 

To return from this application of our principles to theology. 
M. Comte, as the representative of the Positive school, regards all 
our science as nothing more than the co-ordination of observed 
facts by theories, expressed under the form of definite laws; which 
® See the argument of Des Cartes in Morell, pp. 118, 119. 

t Cic. Tuse. Disp., lib. i, c. xxx, § 73. 
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laws, however, indicate merely the co-existence, antecedence, or 
sequence of phenomena.* Hence, the object of science and syste- 
matic philosophy must be to lay down rigorously these laws, which 
are to be received as the formal links of observed correlation, but 
are not to be received as the series of genetic causation. With 
this, science has nothing to do.t The regular recurrence of the 
phenomena, in all departments of observation, is a preliminary 
assumption requisite to the constitution of a body of science ;} but 
this assumption daily receives new confirmation as our knowledge 
expands. So far we agree with M. Comte; and think that he has 
rendered valuable service to the cause of science by laying down 
stringently and precisely the barrier which it cannot hope to pass. 
We limit our agreement, however, merely to strict systematic 
science and philosophy; for his explanation indicates truly their 
limits, but without touching the fundamental doctrines on which 
they rest. Beyond these confines, however, lies the vague region 
of things cognizable, though neither explicable nor comprehen- 
sible; those primitive convictions, which we cannot trace to their 
sources, because they constitute the original, underivative cogni- 
tions of the human mind, and the basis of all possible reasoning. 
Their truth (relatively to humanity) we always admit by implica- 
tion in our action; and we are bound to recognise them also in our 
explication of the processes of thought, if we would not destroy the 
possibility of even our phenomenal, though systematic, science. 
We are bound, then, to recognise the validity of assumptions, which 
our science does not, and cannot explain, but without whose recog- 
nition our science cannot be constructed, nor advance a single step. 
Science confesses their necessity, and sanctions them by requiring 
their aid as the indispensable basis of all scientific interpretation 
and development. We agree with.Kant cordially in drawing a dis- 
tinction between practical and scientific knowledge; but we do not, 
like him, dissever the one from the other—nay, we rather make 
their substantial identity prominent. We agree with Reinhold in 
assigning a perfect authority to the consciousness; but we exclude 
its operation from the details of scientific systematization. We 
agree also with Jacobi in regarding faith as the implicit, inexpli- 
cable principle of assent to intellectual judgments—as the sufficient 
and indispensable bridge by which we pass from practical convic- 
tion to scientific theory; but we regard it also as the bond of union 


° Comte, Cours de Phil. Pos., tom. i, pp. 4, 5, et passim. 

¢ Ibid., tom. vi, pp. 659, 710-713, 843, 

ft This is recognised by Aristotle, Metaph., x, c. 4, p. 1061, and Herschel, Disc. 
Nat. Phil., part ii, ¢. i. 
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between the vague generalities of indistinct conception and the pre- 
cise significance of sensational phenomena. Science is the syste- 
matic solution which the mind, after analysis and reflection, gives 
in subordination to its explicable powers of the phenomena of the 
universe, (in this case, Td aivodov, not Td mav;) consequently it 
can systematically embrace only so much as those mental powers 
are able to observe, interpret, and co-ordinate with its own observed 
processes. Practice is governed less by such scientific knowledge 
than by the whole range of human capacities, explicable or not, 
limited only by those conditions which Providence has prescribed 
to their operation, the reasons of which can be neither detected nor 
explained, though it may be possible to discover the range of their 
legitimate influence, and the necessary limitations to be imposed 
upon their valid employment. Hence, in our ordinary transactions 
we act upon conjecture, which is that state of mind in which evi- 
dence of some sort, though not sharply defined or capable of accu- 
rate estimation, certainly preponderates, but in which the deter- 
mining cause of action is undoubtedly a belief beyond, and, in some 
cases, independent of logical evidence. We receive the truths of 
religion distinctly by faith*—a faith which, to perfect its results, 
requires the more direct co-operation of the Divinity—because the 
work is not one of the merely rational understanding; and, further- 
more, because the logical evidence is never adequate to the convic- 
tions to be produced, the conclusions being always wider than the 
sum of the data which we can use as premises. But science, in its 
development, discards conjecture, and it rejects the direct employ- 
ment of faith, as being often delusive and contradictory to its strict 
logical concatenation. In the inception, however, of science, we 
avail ourselves of conjecture, which frequently furnishes the mate- 
rials of our analysis, or the thread for our guidance; and we require 
the assistance of faith to determine the fundamental data, including 
the relative or provisional certainty of our knowledge, from which 
science proceeds. If, at this stage of our inquiries, we reject the aid 
of faith, or undemonstrated conviction, (dvarédecxrat dpyai,) the 
result will be a mere dry and formal science, founded upon a 
logical contradiction, and without any principle of coherence or 
intelligible reality; and, ultimately, this spectral formalism will 
work itself out into the very body of our science, and the original 


© We declare distinctly and uncompromisingly against the doctrine of Saisset 
and Morell, that the credibility of revelation is dependent upon the fallible judg- 
ments of men. We cannot consent to recoguise human faculties as a legitimate 
measure of things divine; and we think that Mr. Morell’s logical dogmas logi- 
cally lead to a purely logical infidelity, 
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hollowness of the system will render all our knowledge vague and 
unsatisfactory. In some of the old books is given the portrait of 
Nobody; he is represented by the hat, ruffle, bodice, breeches, 
stockings, and shoes, which form the ordinary integuments of civi- 
lized humanity. But this human vesture is filled only with wind, 
and thus presents a fitting denizen of the Isle of Ruach, whose in- 
habitants live upon wind.* Such must be all science which does 
not avow its ultimate dependence upon faith. 

We may illustrate this exposition. Cause and effect, so far as 
capable of explanation by human reasoning, and, therefore, so far 
as explicable by science, or so far as admitting legitimate co-ordi- 
nation in scientific systems, can only be resolved, as Hume and 
Brown} have shown, into the antecedence and sequence of events, 
not contingent, nor mutually dependent upon a higher antecedent, 
as in the case of day and night, but connected together by habitual, 
direct, and exclusive relations. Our own consciousness, however, 
assures us that cause and effect are something more than this— 
what more we cannot define; the analogies of our own being, as Sir 
John Herschel has so well pointed out, serve to strengthen this 
conviction; and we are compelled to assume by faith, at the outset 
of our science, the reality of cause and effect as one of our funda- 
mental data, without which all our science would be shadowy, inde- 
terminate, and devoid of certainty. But we must not go beyond 
the simple recognition of this truth; in developing our science, we 
must not build inferences or deductions upon it, because this would 
be drawing within the legitimate sphere of systematic speculation 
that which can only be recognised as lying beyond it. Herein is 
the point in which we consider that we mainly differ from Jacobi, 
as we differ from Kant, in harmonizing science and practice, by 
recognising as the basis of science those leading truths which our 
practice constantly and instinctively adopts. Herein, also, we differ 
widely from Comte, for he would attempt to exclude from both 
science and practice the recognition of anything in the facts which 
we observe, or are conscious of, beyund the phenomena themselves. 
But we have shown, at the commencement of this discussion, that 
even in the recognition of phenomena there is a process involved, 
which cannot be phenomenal, whatever else it may be.{ 

The growing length of this essay warns us that we have not the 


® Rabelais, Faictz et Dietz de Gargantua et Pantagruel, No. iv, chap. xiii. 

t Hobbes, Glanville, and Malebranche preceded them: so did Aristotle, though 
obscurely, Metaph., iv, c. 2, &c. 

} So Leibnitz. Phenomena sensuum veritatem rerum absolute non magis 
promittunt quam somnia. De Conf. Fid. cum Rat., § 65; Op. tom., i, p. 105. 
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space requisite for the further development of these views, nor even 
for those necessary explanations which might guard against their 
misconception or imperfect apprehension. It also denies us the 
opportunity of completing our original design by the cautious and 
critical examination of the different metaphysical systems now in 
vogue, with such light as the conclusions to which we have come 
might have afforded us. This has, indeed, been done in the pro- 
gress of our inquiries, sufficiently to enable an earnest seeker after 
truth to apply to them the principles we have laid down, if he 
should find them to be correct after a diligent and candid examina- 
tion; for speculations on such topics, we can assure our readers, 
are not to be comprehended and appreciated without careful study. 
We can only add, here, that our modern systems of metaphysics, 
and, indeed, all strict systems—(we except Bacon and Aristotle, 
rightly comprehended without the neglect of either side of their 
philosophy; but they did not pretend to construct systems)—have 
erred, and paved the way for strictly consequential infidelity, by at- 
tempting to transcend the legitimate limits of the human mind, and 
to incorporate into their systems what, by its nature, could not fall 
within their sphere; or by the converse fallacy of denying that 
which the reason recognises, though it recognises it as inexplicable. 
The root of error is, in both cases, the same—it is the old sophism 
of Protagoras, that man is the measure of the universe, with the 
dependent sophism of Des Cartes and Leibnitz, which has often 
unconsciously reappeared, that a clear idea is necessarily a true 
one. It is but too true that philosophers have been so blinded by 
the glare of their own creations, so hedged in within the narrow 
limits of their fondly-adored systems, so protected by them from 
the perception of everything that militates with them, or is not 
included in them, as rarely to have recognised the solemn and 
palpable truths expressed in the aphorism of Goéthe :— 
“Wohl ungliickselig ist der Mann, 

Der unterlasst das, was er kann, 

Und unterfaingt sich, was er nicht versteht ; 

Kein Wunder, dass er zu Grunde geht.” 


Persius, speaking of his own philosophical studies, under Cornu- 
tus, beautifully remarks :— 


“Premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat.”’ 


How fully is the line exemplified by the “Critical History of the 
Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century!” How strikingly illus- 
trated by the whole history of metaphysics! and how deeply cog- 
nizant of its truth must every man be, who, without being dazzled 
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by the tinsel glitter of systems, has ever trusted himself to what 
Coleridge has so happily termed “the quicksilver mines of meta- 
physical speculation!” Yet it is important to the best interests of 
humanity that these mines should be at least occasionally re-opened 
and worked, and that the dangerous fumes should be encountered 
by a few for the benefit of all. It is not in human power to discard 
metaphysics altogether, as Morel), Saisset, and Victor Cousin prove, 
and as Comte exemplifies by his attempt and failure. The paradox 
attributed to Aristotle* contains an irrefragable truth: “If we 
ought to philosophise, we must philosophize; if we ought not. to 
philosophize, we must philosophise: in either case, we cannot help 
philosophizing.” Mr. Morell, following step by step in the foot- 
prints of Victor Cousin, has shown that philosophy or metaphysics 
is a natural and inevitable development of the human mind. As it 
is concerned with the first principles of our knowledge, it is inex- 
tricably implicated with all our reasoning. We cannot divest our- 
selves of its influence if we would. Let it be recollected that the 
familiar terms of our ordinary language, substance, essence, being, 
existence, genus, species, property, difference, accident, general, 
special, particular, individual, quantity, quality—(we have discarded 
quiddity and entity, though we retain non-entity)—habit, mode, 
relation, accident, &c., &c.,. are strictly logical and metaphysical 
terms, and that they retain much of their philosophic import, 
though they have lost their technical precision. From this, it may 
be judged how impossible it is to exclude metaphysics from even 
the lower circles of reason and practice. Nay, if our metaphysics 
be erroneous, the error will ultimately reappear in all our reason- 
ings and actions; and such, we think, is peculiarly the case in the 
present day. A false and corrupt philosophy has infused a cor- 
roding venom into the whole organism of society, and has produced 
a daily-spreading belief that religion must be rejected as inconsist- 
ent with science, while, at the same time, it has fearfully sapped all 
the foundations of faith. The injury which has been introduced by 
mistaken metaphysical speculation must be redressed by the juster 
employment of the same: we must fight the fire with fire; and, fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Abraham Tucker, we must cure with the 
spear of Achilles the frightful ulcer which that spear has occa- 
sioned. We doubt, indeed, the possibility of constructing a valid 
metaphysical system; but a valid metaphysical method, whose re- 


2 'O ’ApiororéAne Ev tive mMpotpentiK@ adtov ovyypdupari, tv © mporpérerat Tove 
véovc dtdocodgeiv, Aéyet, Ste eite drAocodyttor, diAocodnréov, elite uh drAocogntéov, 
otAocognréov, mdvtwe d? g:Aocodynrtov.—Prolegg. Phil. David, ap. Aristot. Schol., 
p. 13, a. 2. 
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sults might be incorporated with our systems of logic, notwithstand- 
ing the heated declamation of M. Saisset, we regard as a desideratum 
capable of being supplied, and necessary to be supplied, before we 
can hope for a solution of the mental, moral, religious, political, and 
social contradictions and heresies which are distracting Europe, and 
introducing disorder into our own country. We regard the enigmas 
proposed to our times in these several spheres as imperatively de- 
manding speedy and adequate solution. The relation of philosophy 
to faith is a question of vital and urgent importance. For this 
reason we consider that the present age is one in which the re- 
newal of the inquiry into the character and foundations of meta- 
physics is necessary, and the multitude of philosophers shows that 
the necessity is recognised. For this reason, too, we have girded 
ourselves for the task, though unused, and ordinarily disinclined to 
such speculations. But for our own part, we are willing to adopt 
the verse of Persius, quoted above, as the motto and colophon of 
our labours,—our motto as indicating the result of our own and all 
previous speculation—our colophon, as expressing our own belief that 
the main requisite of our modern philosophy (which is not deficient 
in either depth or ingenuity, though it be the deceptive depth 
and fallacious ingenuity of the ancient Sophists) is to confess its 
inability to evolve the complete explication of the universe out of 
the powers of the human mind alone, without the previous confes- 
sion of its entire dependence upon something higher and indemon- 
strable, beyond the range of human explanation, whence all the 
validity of accurate reasoning, and the semblance of truth in all 
fallacy, are derived. It would be a slander on our own doctrines 
to pretend that our arguments tend to prove the being of God or 
the truth of revelation—for these we have declared to be beyond 
the range of human proof; but the tendency of this whole discus- 
sion, we think, is to show the necessity of the recognition of both, 
not from proof, but from the invalidity of all reasoning, which does 
not start from their acknowledgment, and the acknowledgment of 
its own dependence thereon. If this doctrine be once definitely 
established as a logical pre-requisite of all reasoning, we may then 
hope to remove the apparent discord between science and religion, 
which has already proved nearly fatal to the latter—we may har- 
monize philosophy with Christianity, without imitating Saisset in 
assigning co-ordinate and co-equal powers to both—we may redeem 
the age from the charge of a lack of faith, which has been too justly 
brought against it—we may yet see that reconciliation of reason 
with faith, which Bayle sighed for, and Leibnitz endeavoured to 
effect—and we may then anticipate, without the arrogant pretension 
FourtH Ssriss, Vou. IL—14 
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of a system of metaphysics, a metaphysical method which may 
merit to become truly the philosophy of the nineteenth century ; 
and, while glorifying the time by its own glory, may offer some 
alleviation for the innumerable miseries which have resulted from 
the ostentatious, sophistical, and blighting pretensions of the self- 
styled age of intellect. 





Arr. IL—THE USE OF MATHEMATICS IN EDUCATION. 


“The Logic and Utility of Mathematics, with the best methods of instruction ex- 
plained and illustrated.” By Cuartes Davirs, L.L.D, Barnes & Co., New-York. 


Proressor Davizs states the object of his work to be “to present 
the elements of mathematical science separately and in their con- 
nexions; to point out and note the mental faculties which it calls 
into exercise; to show why and how it develops those faculties, and 
in what respect it gives to the whole mental machinery greater 
power and certainty of action than can be attained by other stu- 
dies.” In carrying out his plan, he has certainly produced a book 
of great practical value, if not of the most profound scientific cha- 
racter. Apart from its theoretical views, its practical suggestions, 
the result of many years’ experience as a teacher, will commend the 
work to all who are engaged in mathematical instruction. 

But the question naturally arises, did we need such a work? Is 
not the world sufficiently satisfied of the importance of mathemati- 
cal studies? An examination of the course of studies pursued at 
most of our public institutions, will show that the mathematics have 
a place in them all; but not by any means the position claimed 
for them by our author. Indeed, he goes so far as to argue that 
they are pre-eminently fitted to form the great basis of all educa- 
tion. He asks,— 

“ What system of training and discipline will best develop and steady the 
intellect of the young ; give vigour and expansiveness to thought, and stability 
to action? What course of study will most enlarge the sphere of investiga- 
tion; give the greatest freedom to the mind, without licentiousness, and the 
greatest freedom to action, consistent with the laws of nature and the obliga- 
tions of the social compact ? What system of study is, from its nature, most 
likely to insure this training, and contribute to such results, and at the same 
time lay the foundation of all that is truly t in the practical? It has 
seemed to me, that mathematical science may lay claim to this pre-eminence.” 

Now, we believe that the world thinks more of the immediate 
practical results of mathematics, than of their importance as a means 
of training for general usefulness. The mass of men, and even of 

* 
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educated men, are perhaps too easily satisfied with the results of the 
labours of the engineer and the architect, and have come to consider 
these purely physical results as the only desirable ones. The work 
of Professor Davies will do much to dissipate this idea; and to con- 
vince men that mathematical studies most naturally and success- 
fully call into exercise and mature those powers of mind upon 
which excellence in any and all departments of life depends. He 
has, perhaps, been less guarded in some of bis statements than could 
have been desired; indeed, the book is calculated, almost, to make 
the impression that this one line of study would of itself be suffi- 
cient for the adequate development of the human mind in education. 
But while we cannot go along with this extreme view, we are yet 
fully of the opinion, that mathematical studies might with great ad- 
vantage be commenced earlier, and carried further, than they now 
are in our seminaries and colleges. Without further reference to 
the work before us, we shall devote the remainder of this article to 
a brief consideration of the general subject. 

The primary object of education being the development and cul- 
tivation of the powers of the mind, that course of instruction is least 
objectionable which tends to call forth naturally, and exercise strong- 
ly, all the intellectual faculties ; and that student is best educated, 
who, at the conclusion of his course, has most entire command of 
these powers. For the attainment of this end it would seem natural 
that the subjects of study should be varied,—not merely to meet the 
varied classes of mind to be educated, but to afford expansiveness 
and play to each individual mind. And there is no just ground 
for the fear that formerly prevailed, that these separate branches 
of study cannot be carried on simultaneously without detriment to 
either. No one in this age of the world is prepared to deny the 
usefulness of classical training. No other one means of education 
is to be compared with it, for imparting the power of delicate dis- 
crimination in the use of words, or of quick perception of the differ- 
ent shades of thought and feeling expressed by language. But while 
we would not have these studies neglected, we claim a high rank for 
mathematics as best adapted to secure habits of attention and accu- 
racy; to develop the powers of abstraction, generalization and 
analysis; and to cultivate the power of close reasoning, with much 
that goes to form certainty and strength of judgment. 

Locke remarks that, “among all the ideas we have, as there is 
none suggested to the mind by more ways, so there is none more 
simple, than that of unity, or one. * * * It is the most intimate 
to our thoughts, as well as the most general idea we have.” This 
idea is the basis of all mathematical science. All the operations of 
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the different branches of mathematics are but modifications of it. 
The principles upon which these modifications are based, are so 
simple and apparent, that they may well be termed axioms, or self- 
evident truths. They are general propositions; and “are perfectly 
conceived by a simple process of induction, the moment the facts on 
which they depend are apprehended.” This basis gives force and 
certainty to all legitimate operations upon the fundamental idea, and 
is the source of the authority of mathematical demonstration. 

In studying the most simple branches of the science, the learner 
operates upon the most obvious ideas he possesses, by using their 
simplest relations: to these he can always refer as tests of accuracy ; 
they are few and simple, while the fundamental truths of all other 
sciences are numerous, complicate, and remote. As the student 
advances, he finds that every operation implies its own test,—fur- 
nishes from its own conditions the means of ascertaining the accu- 
racy of the result. In algebra, the truthfulness of the answer is, to a 
certain extent, apparent in its very statement. In addition to this, 
in these operations there are no superfluities ; every element has its 
use and application—every particle, though infinitely small, forms an 
integral part of the whole, and must appear in the result. Who can 
fail to perceive how such uses of such principles, must tend to form 
habits of precision and accuracy ? 

The power of analysis, as well as of generalization, is developed most 
advantageously by mathematical training. ‘T'o separate into elements, 
to distinguish between parts, and to classify these elements and parts, 
is the office of the mathematician. The solution of every algebraic 
equation demands the exercise of the faculty of discrimination, which 
in other departments of study is so essential to clearness and accu- 
racy. The known and unknown quantities must be distinguished 
and appropriately arranged ; the factors which enter into these quan- 
tities must be discussed and classified; and the whole process is, in 
fact, but the analysis of the truth expressed in the general questions 
given for solution. 

The process of generalization is but the reverse of this operation 
of analysis, and the power to generalize—to grasp formule which, 
though brief and concise, shall yet contain all the particular princi- 
ples on which the operation depends—is justly regarded as one of 
the most important mental operations. It is useful, not only in 
every branch of study, but in every department of life. It enables 
us to express in simple sentences truths, whose elucidation would 
require volumes. ‘There are no studies which so easily, so 
naturally, so necessarily lead to the formation of these habits 
as the mathematics; and the operations of mathematics afford 
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opportunities for practice in them which no other studies give. 
In other departments, the student is expected to do at once, 
what he is taught by repeated efforts to do in the mathematics; 
and if he fail in his attempt, he is not led on by an observation 
of principles to their gradual development, but is shown a speci- 
men of what he is to achieve, and told to imitate it. If an analysis of 
any particular work is required, he is shown the instructor’s analysis 
of the first chapter, and left to exercise his ingenuity, and torture 
his ignorance, in futile attempts to present the argument with form 
and comeliness. We cannot believe this to be so good a method as 
that which the study of mathematics affords; and if we take into the 
account the habit of patient attention and continued research that 
these studies develop—the mental calmness and elevation they en- 
gender, we are forced to believe that the man who aspires to emi- 
nence in any department of life requiring labour, research, and a 
grasp of general principles, with undiminished hold upon minute 
particulars, can in no other way more easily attain his object, than 
by pursuing a course of mathematics. 

The power of abstraction is probably first developed and best 
cultivated in mathematical studies. The separation of the idea of 
numbers from the objects connected with them is one of the first 
operations of abstraction. A child can tell that one orange and two 
oranges make three oranges, long before he can understand that one 
and two make three. When he can thus abstract numbers from the 
things they represent, the child is able to begin any of the more 
complicated operations of arithmetic. A more complete abstraction 
is required in understanding algebra; for here the figures which have 
become familiar in arithmetic are to be discarded for letters, which 
have a more general signification. From this we may ascend to 
those branches which require a degree of abstraction that no other 
studies demand, and to investigations more general than the lan- 
guage employed in the metaphysical and moral sciences will admit. 
Who does not know that there are parts of analysis in the higher 
calculus, where the path of discovery is so dark, and the mental pro- 
cesses so subtle and evanescent, that the most profound masters— 
while they have with wonder admitted the certainty of the conclu- 
sion—have been staggered and divided about the nature and even 
the truth of the principles by which it is attained? 

If this power be desirable, where else can it be so well developed ? 
What other branches of study present for use a language so com- 
plete, so simple, capable of expressing the simplest fact, and of un- 
folding, by a different arrangement of the same signs, the most re- 
condite and hidden truths of philosophy? 
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The objection has however been brought against mathematical stu- 
dies on this point, that they too completely absorb the mind, and unfit 
it for the ordinary duties of common life. And we are pointed with 
great glee, and many witticisms, to the mathematician in his study, 
boiling his watch, with an egg in his hand—so completely abstracted 
from all surrounding circumstances, as to give them no heed. That 
some mathematicians have been “absent-minded” men, is unquestion- 
ably true; and it may also be admitted that the study of the science 
is an absorbing one to those who pursue it thoroughly and exclusively. 
But the cause is not to be found in the study itself, but rather in the 
fascination which its power and beauty throw around the mind. The 
pleasure derived from mathematical operations is not entirely owing 
to the exactness of the results obtained, but arises, in part, from the 
simplicity and uniformity of the language which the science of ne- 
cessary truth employs,—neatness, conciseness, and simplicity con- 
stitute the elegance of any scientific demonstration, and these elements 
convey to the mind a peculiar pleasure. The elegance of a system 
depends upon the regularity with which its departments are ordered, 
and the simplicity of their connexions with fundamental princi- 
ples. The concise and simple expression of this regularity in the 
structure of the language appropriated to describe and enumerate 
these various parts, is productive of the same satisfaction, and com- 
pletes the agreeable uniformity. Thus, the nearer we approach per- 
fection in the language of science, the more real pleasure we derive 
from its cultivation. And the attainment of these desiderata in the 
mathematics, gives them a rank far beyond all other sciences. The 
language employed has, by continued accessions, reached a point 
where improvement seems not only impossible, but even undesira- 
ble. The mathematician is enabled, in consequence, to enjoy the 
same kind of pleasure in scientific details, that he receives from 
beauty of style in works of imagination; or that the cultivated mu- 
sician derives from reading a musical composition without sounding 
a single note. What wonder, then, that the man devoted to these 
studies becomes absorbed by them! What wonder, that, when he is 
discussing some truth which, though written upon the heavens, has 
never found an interpreter, he should, in the sublimity of such con- 
templations, lose sight of mere temporary and physical necessities ! 
If the language he uses produces melody to his ear, and if his mind 
is gazing upon an unkown planet whose existence the sweeping 
telescope shall afterwards reveal,—let him alone ; he communes with 
God in the exercise of a god-like faculty, and by such communion 
the world is benefitted. 

Close reasouing is an object with every scholar, and, with a view 
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to a general education, is perhaps the most important result of ma- 
thematical training. The number of those who have. leisure, taste, 
or capacity for abstract researches, must of necessity be very limit- 
ed; but all, who, in any condition of society, aspire to the liberal and 
cultivated exercise of their faculties, will derive inestimable benefit 
from that previous discipline of the understanding, which the study 
of the mathematical sciences seems so admirably fitted to bestow. 

It has, however, been objected, that the study of the mathematics, 
tending as it does to demonstration, unfits the mind for moral or 
probable reasoning. This we cannot admit. In the work before 
us, Professor Davies has made it one of his leading objects— 


“To point out the correspondence between the science of logic and the 
science of mathematics; to show, in fact, that mathematical reasoning con- 
forms in every respect to the strictest rules of logic, and is indeed but logic 
applied to the abstract quantities, number and space.” 


We think he has laboured successfully, and, having always re- 
cognised this truth, though we do not remember ever to have seen 
its demonstration or elucidation attempted before, we have never 
felt the force of the distinctions that some have been accustomed to 
draw between mathematical and probable reasoning. The process of 
reasoning is the same in both,—the relation of the premises to the 
conclusion may be no less apparent in the one case than in the other; 
the difference in the force of the reasoning is not in the form, but in 
the certainty and necessity of the fundamental truths from which 
the reasoning proceeds. 

A student can learn to reason more easily, when, in the examples 
presented to him, the relation of each step to the preceding one is 
clearly evident, and when the fundamental proposition is true of ne- 
cessity, than when the steps are doubtful, and the premises obscure. 
And as in the mathematics the reasonings are all based on self- 
evident truths, and are conducted by means of the most striking 
relations between the known and unknown, these characteristics 
give to the system a great superiority as a plan for practice. And 
we firmly believe, that, with a proper explanation of the characteris- 
tic differences existing between the fundamental principles of ma- 
thematics and the first principles of other sciences, the student 
may use the facility acquired in demonstration, in the elucidation 
of any other argument, or in the pursuit of any other discussion. He 
may feel that there is not equal certainty in the result, but he will 
be able readily to perceive that this does not arise from any defect 
in the reasoning—any difference in the logic; but from a difference 
in the things to which the logic is applied. 
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But whatever may be the true theory on this point, experience 
has not proved that those who discard the discussion of mathema- 
tical questions, and the power thereby developed, are any more apt 
to reach right conclusions on moral subjects, than those who approve 
them. No one more strenuously opposed mathematical studies on 
this ground than the celebrated Gibbon. He says, “As soon as I 
understood the principles, I relinquished forever the pursuit of the 
mathematics; nor can I lament that I desisted before my mind was 
hardened by the habit of rigid demonstration, so destructive to those 
finer feelings of moral evidence, which must however determine the 
actions and opinions of our lives.” This opinion is given as the 
dictum of a man whose “finer feeling of moral evidence,” all un- 
hardened by habits of rigid demonstration, led him to denounce 
Christianity as a fable and Christ as an impostor! While it is a no- 
torious truth, that almost all the best judges of moral evidence, and 
particularly the great advocates for the truth of Christianity, have 
been men of mathematical training. And it would have been happy 
for Mr. Gibbon, and for the world, if his “finer feeling” for this 
method of induction had led him to form a better acquaintance with 
their writings. 

But it is sometimes objected, that the operations of mathematics, 
being each one essentially particular, contract the mind, and unfit 
it for comprehending an extensive subject. ‘The surprising dis- 
coveries that have been made in this science, and the power of 
making them which the study of certain parts communicates, by 
leading the mind along the natural path of invention, are suffi- 
cient answers to this objection. But it ought not to be for- 
gotten, that if the view of the mind is circumscribed in a parti- 
cular proposition, while the attention is fixed upon a single point, 
still, few employments give exercise to a greater grasp and compre- 
hension of mind, than the keeping in view an ultimate object through 
all the parts of a long mathematical operation, and observing the 
bearing of each argument and each proposition on the final result. 
At the same time, the isolation of thought thus engendered arms 
the mind with microscopic power, and gives a fulness and com- 
pleteness to the results of its operations, which can only thus be 
obtained. 

Nor need we fear that the study of the mathematics will tend to 
form a mechanical and sceptical character, or render the student 
insensible to nice shades of evidence, or unsusceptible of beauty 
and truth in matters of taste and morals. It would not be difficult, 
though the task would far exceed our present limits, to obviate most 
of the force of this objection, which we fear operates in many minds 
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to the prejudice of mathematical pursuits, by reasonings on the na- 
ture of the science, and its necessary effects upon the mind. We 
must refer our readers for the consideration of this point to the 
work of Professor Davies. But it is unnecessary to confute by argu- 
ment, what history so plainly contradicts :—Plato, the very represent- 
ative of genius and imagination, wrote as the inscription for the 
portals of the academy, “ Let no one enter here who is ignorant of 
Geometry.” Pascal, whose originality of thought and faultless taste 
gave splendour to the literature of his native land, was a mathema- 
tician distinguished by his love for the science, and the success with 
which he cultivated it. Did Des Cartes reason less profoundly, or 
discriminate less logically, because of his mathematical skill? Was 
the theology of Dr. Barrow less orthodox, or his eloquence less 
convincing, because he had filled the chair of mathematics at the 
university? Or did Stewart investigate the laws of mind: with 
less skill, or examine with less patience the parts of this boundless 
science, or treat the whole with diminished power, taste, and beauty, 
because for years he laboured in the department of mathematics at 
Edinburgh? The fact is, that nothing tends more effectually than 
mathematical demonstration to the attainment of those habits of 
precision, neatness, and accuracy, that make and mark the scholar 
in any department of life: 

In addition to these advantages, there remains to be noticed the 
elevation of mind consequent upon constant meditation on sublime 
subjects. It must be remembered that astronomy is, to a great 
extent, a mathematical science; and that a new world has been dis- 
covered in the heavens by the calculations of the mathematician. 
The ancients, as they walked the plains of the East, and looked 
inquiringly into the calm depths of creation, from out which the 
stars gleamed, were ready to ask, Who shall ascend into heaven to 
bring them down? But the modern astronomer, by the aid of his 
mathematical tables, weighs them, computes their orbits and their 
revolutions, and ascertains them with as much accuracy as though 
he had trod the realms of ether, and measured them all with the rod 
of the angel of the Apocalypse. 

The world acknowledges the debt under which it rests to mathe- 
maticians for the elevation of philosophy and letters. Not only have 
they laboured successfully in the other departments to which they 
have devoted themselves, but they have done much in their own 
proper sphere to elevate mankind. They construct the almanacs, 
which at one time were the only popular literature, and which now 
penetrate with their illumination portions of our land where the 
school-book is unknown, and the Bible never opened. They 
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built the pyramids, brought the light of science and of letters 
into Europe, and discovered the New World. They cover the 
earth with the iron tracks, along which “the rattling engine and the 
rumbling car” are carried by the power of steam,—they thread the 
air with the iron nerves, along which thought is conveyed with the 
speed of electricity,—they cover the ocean with the white wings of 
our ships, for they construct the charts by which the safety of navi- 
gation is effected. 

Though Homer and Auschylus sang divinely in Greece, yet that 
classic land boasts no higher names than Plato and Aristotle. Ga- 
lileo and Torricelli gathered more fame for Italy, than Dante and 
Tasso. France glories more in the names of D’Alembert and La 
Place, than in those of Voltaire and Racine; and there are no gems 
of purer brilliancy in the coronet of England’s fame, than the names 
of Bacon, Barrow, Napier, and Newton. 





Art. IIL—ELIZABETH FRY. 


1. Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with Extracts from her Letters and 
Journal, §c. Edited by two of her Daughters. -2 vols. 8vo. 
2. Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. By Rev. Tuomas Timpson. 


“Wuart a scene,” says Wilberforce, “does this world exhibit to any 
spiritual being who from his elevation sees the globe go once round!” 
Such an elevation seems to have been attained by some mortals 
whose spirits were “touched to fine issues,” and who, “in obedience 
to the heavenly vision,” devoted their energies, with all their new- 
born intensity of purpose, to deeds of beneficence and piety. Deep- 
ly moved by such a view of the condition of his race, Howard no 
longer found pleasure or repose in the improvement of his beautiful 
estate at Cardington, and in devising plans for ameliorating the 
condition of his tenantry. After a glimpse of the world’s misery, 
he could not till his little field in peace, when wide-spread wastes 
demanded culture. From his own genial fireside, that gladdened 
with light and warmth the domestic and social circle, he passed on 
to a higher sphere of usefulness, where his illustrious example be- 
came a beacon light to guide the philanthropist of his own and of 
succeeding generations. 

The name of Elizabeth Fry, his successor in these philanthropic 
labours, has been so long “a word of beauty,” that it was with no 
common interest we opened the Memoir of her Life, edited by her 
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daughters,—no book to carry to the fireside, or to read between the 
dawn and dusk of a midsummer day, but two ponderous octavos of 
five hundred pages each,—rather formidable in these days when “of 
making many books there is no end.” The thread of her life is in- 
terwoven with so many others, that it would be difficult to give a 
faithful portrait of her without touching upon the eventful passages 
in the history of the numerous family connexions in whose weal and 
woe she so strongly sympathized. Then the barest outline of her 
“religious visits” and her frequent journeys would make a good- 
sized volume; and as these “dry bones of fact must be clothed with 
the raiment of thought” and feeling, we appreciate the difficulty of 
any attempt to compress their ample materials by her biographers. 
Mr. Thomas Timpson, whose work we have placed at the head of 
our article, was not thus troubled. He had no access to any of Mrs. 
Fry’s family papers, yet during her life, if we mistake not, he com- 
menced his labours as her self-appointed biographer, and with the 
addition of the closing scenes of her history from the pen of her 
brother, he presented his book to satisfy the awakened public curi- 
osity, before the mass of her letters and papers could be prepared 
for publication. His only personal acquaintance with her was when 
he acted as Secretary to the “Coast-Guard Library Committee,” 
and his only records were printed reports and pamphlets. Of 
course his book is meagre and unsatisfactory, giving merely an out- 
side and distant view of Mrs. Fry’s character, and with this many 
readers, deterred by the size of the large work from purchasing and 
reading it, will content themselves. 

Elizabeth Fry was born in the year 1780, of an ancient family in 
Norfolk. For four generations her ancestors had been Quakers, 
and her family was allied to the Barclays, Hanburys, and other 
leading Quaker families in the kingdom. Till she was five years of 
age, Mr. Gurney, her father, resided at Norwich, and in the summer 
at the pretty little village of Bramerton ;—to this place she traces 
the formation of her early tastes, especially of that love of nature, 
“from the mountain to the field flower,” which was a marked feature 
in her character. ‘The beauty and wild scenery of the Common; the 
trees, and flowers, and little rills that abounded on it; the farm-houses 
and cottages of the poor,” awoke, in the little child, the love of the 
country and attention to the poor, which remained with her through 
her womanhood. She retained a vivid remembrance of her poor 
neighbours—“ Greengrass, with her strawberries round a pond, and 
one-armed Betty, and the gardener who brought them fish from a 
pond.” She had a deep reverence for her father and mother: her 
mother had, with great personal beauty, fine abilities and attain- 
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ments, and though not fully enlightened as to spiritual things, she 
was earnest and sincere, praying and reading the Bible with her 
children, and training them in the love and fear of God. It would 
indeed have given a new impulse to her maternal labours, could she 
have known that she was moulding the character of Elizabeth Fry. 
Parents “ know not what” their children “shall be ;” but they should 
labour as does the workman in the manufactory of the Gobelins, 
who, with the wrong side of the tapestry before him, sits patiently 
day after day inworking his many-coloured threads. To his eye all 
is confusion, but to the spectator, from a different stand-point, is 
revealed the picture with its rich colours and its rare beauty. Eli- 
zabeth Fry dwells fondly on the recollections of her childhood. 


“TI remember with pleasure my mother’s beds for wild flowers, which, with 
delight, I used as a child to attend to with her; it gave me that pleasure in 
observing their beauties and varieties, that, though I never have fad time to 
become a botanist, few can imagine in my many journeys how I have been 
pleased and refreshed, by observing and enjoying the wild flowers on my way. 
Again, she collected shells, and had a cabinet, and bought one for Rachel and 
myself, where we placed our curiosities; and I may truly say, in the midst 
even of deep sceuthla, and often most weighty engagements of a religious and 
philanthropic nature, I have derived advantage, refreshment, and pleasure, 
from my taste for these things, making collections of them, and various natu- 
ral curiosities, although, as with the flowers, I have not studied them scienti- 
fically. My mother also encouraged my most close friendship with my sister 
Rachel, and we had our pretty light closet, our books, our pictures, our curi- 
osities, our tea-things, all to ourselves.”—Vol. i., p- 23. 


This devoted mother died when Elizabeth was twelve years of 
age, leaving eleven children, the eldest scarcely seventeen, the 
youngest not two years old. The family had removed seven years 
before her death to Earlham Hall, a large, old, irregular house, 
situated in a well-wooded park, the river Wensum flowing near it ; 
on the banks of which, beneath the shade of ancient trees, these 
young people were wont to meet,'to walk, and read, and sketch, on 
summer evenings. In this lovely home Elizabeth’s childhood passed 
away; and here she and her sisters grew up to womanhood. No 
quiet Quakeresses they: left by an indulgent father to their own 
devices, with an obscure faith and wavering principle, they associa- 
ted familiarly with worldly and irreligious people, danced, dressed 
gayly, and made the old walls of Earlham echo with their native 
warblings and their gushing merriment. Elizabeth, a tall, graceful 
girl, with a sweet, pleasing countenance, and “a profusion of soft, 
flaxen hair,’ was an excellent horsewoman, and rode fearlessly 
through the country attired in a scarlet riding habit. It was an 
eventful day in her history when she went to hear William Savery, 
an American Friend, who was to minister at the meeting-house in 
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Norwich, two miles from Earlham. Elizabeth, “rather restless, with 
smart purple boots laced with scarlet, sat with her six sisters under 
the gallery.” Who would have singled her out as destined to be- 
come one of the first of Christian heroines, one of the noblest of 
philanthropists? But the light was dawning. At that meeting, 
“the gayest” that William Savery “ever sat in,” her attention was 
fixed by the voice and manner of the stranger, and her heart pene- 
trated with his words. She dined with him at her uncle’s—went to 
meeting again in the afternoon—and wept most of the way during 
the drive home. The next morning he came to breakfast, after 
which he preached to the young girl, now awaking to new thoughts 
of immortality and of God, and predicted (surely the spirit of the 
future must have looked out of her eyes!),“ the high and important 
calling into which she would be led.” Soon after, she visited Lon- 
don, and there plunged into its gayeties—went to Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden—was intimate with Mrs. Opie—visited Mrs. Siddons 
and Mrs. Inchbald—“ enjoyed grand company,” dinners, and routs— 
and at the Opera found “ the house dazzling, the company anima- 
ting, the dancing delightful;” and of these scenes of vanity she 
afterwards deliberately records her opinion :— 


“ The lessons then learnt are to this day valuable to me. I consider one 
of the important results was, the conviction of these things being wrong, from 
seeing them and feeling their effects. I wholly gave up, on my own ground, 
attending all public places of amusement ; I saw they tended to promote evil ; 
therefore, even if I could attend them without being hurt myself, I felt in 
entering them I lent my aid to promote that which I was sure from what I 
saw hurt others,—led many from the paths of rectitude and chastity, and 
brought them into much sin; particularly those who had to act in plays, 
sing in concerts. I felt the v@ity and folly of what are called the pleasures 
of this life, of which the tendency is not to satisfy, but eventually to enervate 
and injure the heart and mind.”—Vol. i., p. 55. 


One of the first entries in her diary after her visit to London, de- 
clares, that she does not find Earlham at all dull, and mentions a 
visit to a dying servant in the park. She was not spoiled by the 
London season. She then refers to a dream which repeatedly 
visited her “in slumberings on the bed,” and there “sealed instruc- 
tion.” ‘Till she was seventeen, she says, she was “flirting, idle, 
rather proud and vain,” wrapt up in trifles, never thinking of re- 
ligion, sceptical in her principles. About this time she “never 
missed a week without dreaming” that she “was nearly washed 
away by the sea;” and night after night she “felt all the terror of 
being drowned, or hope of being saved.” After William Savery 
came to Norwich, she “ went on dreaming the dream ;” but the day 
when she felt that she “had really and truly got true and real faith, 
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that night she dreamed the sea was coming as usual to wash her 
away, but she was beyond its reach.” She never dreamed the 
dream again! A visit to Colebrook Dale, the residence of the well- 
known philanthropist, Richard Reynolds, and of other valuable 
Friends, strengthened Elizabeth’s faith, and presented Quakerism 
in a new and interesting light before her. While here, Deborah 
Darby, a female preacher, prophesied that Elizabeth “was to be eyes 
to the blind, speech to the dumb, feet to the lame.” On her return, 
she resumed her habits of visiting the poor, and a little school of 
poor children, whom she taught on Sunday evenings, so increased in 
numbers that she met them in the laundry; and when, on the eve of 
her marriage, they assembled for the last time, eighty-six mourned 
the loss of their fair young teacher. Her diary, which is at this 
time rather monotonous, exhibits her gradual progress. She literally 
felt. her way, “ proving all things, and holding fast to that which is 
good.” The peculiarities of Quakerism—the Shibboleth of her sect— 
troubled her most, because her reason did not fully approve of them, 
but as she found increasing comfort from their adoption, she soon 
became established in the faith and forms of a Friend. In August, 
1800, she married Joseph Fry, a member of the Society of Friends, 
and a merchant in extensive business in London, and she at once 
removed to a capacious house in St. Mildred’s Court, where her 
husband, as junior partner, resided. 

Before following her to her new dwelling and her altered life, we 
will linger at Earlham Hall, and look upon that group of brothers 
and sisters that made it illustrious. Would that some gossiping pen 
had traced for us its angles and quadrangles ; its dining and draw- 
ing-rooms; its nooks and corners, with the minuteness that Southey 
has the house of his grandmother. We should then have felt more 
at home in this Earlham family—‘ the new constellation,” for which 
Wilberforce wanted “a name that would include all that was to be 
esteemed, loved, respected, coveted.” There was Joseph John Gur- 
ney, so well known for his appeals for the oppressed, for his unwearied 
philanthropy; and Rachel, the joint-owner with Elizabeth of “the 
light closet and the little set of tea-things”—the beautiful, lively, 
warm-hearted girl—the generous, self-sacrificing woman. There, 
too, was Louisa, better known as Mrs. Samuel Hoare, who wrote 
Hints on Education, and some other works, and was said to be the 
most talented of the family ; gud John, remarkable for the beauty of 
his person, and the fascination of his manner, and, when refined by 
affliction, for his lovely Christian character; and Priscilla, the young- 
est, and perhaps the most gifted—in the expression of her lovely 
face, her delicate complexion, the exquisite neatness and simplicity 
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of her dress, her skill in the use of the pencil and the needle—in all 
this she was the very woman; and to this she added a very superior 
mind and powers of eloquence, which, dormant as they would have 
been in the possession of most women, were in her developed in no 
ordinary degree as she spoke in the character of minister among 
Friends, with a clearness of perception, with a power and pathos, 
which ranked her, in the estimation of competent judges, among 
the first orators of the day. Southey says, “There are two impossi- 
bilities,—for a stranger to find his way about Norwich, and to know 
the names of all the Gurneys ;” so we will decline the task of com- 
pleting this brilliant circle. The genial and powerful influence it 
exerted was strikingly exemplified in the transformation it produced 
in the character of Thomas Fowell Buxton, who came from school 
with his friend, John Gurney, to spend his holidays at Earlham. 
He came a self-willed, unformed boy, fond of the pleasures of the 
field, and not fond of study,—he departed with new aspirations 
awakened within him. The native power “coiled up” in his mind 
was drawn forth by contact with the intellectual and cultivated 
minds around him; and this and subsequent visits shaped his des- 
tiny, and led him to obtain that religious faith which gave symmetry 
and proportion to his noble character. Laden with college honours, 
the fruits of laborious and self-denying study, he came to claim the 
hand of Hannah Gurney, of which he had proved himself so worthy. 
The same burning ardour and intense power of concentration which 
made him prosperous in his business, made him, when enlisted in 
the stern struggle with gigantic evils, one of the first men of his 
time, the associate and successor of Wilberforce in the great work 
of Emancipation—the co-labourer with his brothers-in-law, Samuel 
Hoare and the two Gurneys. 

This lovely group of brothers and sisters all became pious, though 
they walked in divergent paths—some of them joining the Estab- 
lished Church, while others remained in the Society of Friends. 
Elizabeth Fry maintained with them through life the closest inti- 
macy, and in intercourse with them, with her brother-in-law, the 
Rev. Francis Cunningham, and with cvther evangelical Christians, 
her own spirit grew more catholic; she ascertained her own views 
with more luminous exactness, as she was called upon to defend 
them in conversation with others, and in after years, having visited 
the different branches of the family, she says :— 


“ My desire is, as I go along, to take a leaf out of every one’s book; and 
surely at Lowestoft, Earlham, North Repps, Lynn, and Runcton, I might do it. 
It is well to see the truth through different mediums: for, however the colour 
of the glass that we see it through may vary, the truth itself remains the 
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same ; and beholding it of many hues, may be the means of throwing fresh 
light on divers parts of it. How does the knowledge of others often make us 
think little of ourselves! At least I find it so, and am much humbled in most 
of your houses.”—Vol. ii., p. 168. 


Of one of these visits her sister, Mrs. Cunningham, gives a glow- 
ing atcount. It presents a picture of social intercourse sanctified 
and brightened by the introduction of heavenly truth. 


“ On Tuesday we went off to breakfast with the Hawtreys. As usual, we 
met with a warm reception, and had a cheerful, pleasant, talking breakfast 
with them; the family service afterwards was peculiarly edifying. Surely 
these times do have a peculiar savour which is not to be forgotten ; it adds to 
the precious seasons which are foretastes of heaven. Her mind appears to 
me in more lively exercise, and more gifted than ever; rich both in graces 
and gifts. She is indeed beloved of the Lord, and dwells in safety by him. 
Wednesday was a fullday: my sister and I walked about most of the morning, 
visiting the schools, making calls, &c. Nothing can be more benevolent and 
beautiful than her spirit, overflowing with love and tenderness. Our dinner 
party was not very large, but cheerful and pleasant: the first part of the 
evening was necessarily devoted to the agreeable; after which my little so- 
ciety of women and several others assembled in the parlour. My beloved sis- 
ter went to them, and gave them a little sketch of her Newgate histories. We 
afterwards all removed into the drawing-room, and had a beautiful meeting, 
very suited to the subject we had been upon. My husband took the Prodi- 
gal Son as the subject for reading, which my sister applied to herself and to 
all of us, as being Ted as penitents to return to our Father’s house; and O! 
the display of mercy, and of goodness, and of longsuffering, in the exquisite 
character of the God of Israel! The prayer at the conclusion was, as usual, 
like an air from heaven. I hardly know any Scriptural treat so great as uni- 
ting with her in prayer! it is such a heavenly song—so spiritual; so eleva- 
ting, enjoying glimpses as it were of the eternal world. Our large party 
then broke up in much love.”—Vol. ii., p. 166. 


In later life, when Mrs. Fry’s children were grown up and mar- 
ried, and had chosen other religious teachings than those by which 
their early youth was guided, she established “Philanthropic Eve- 
nings,” on which occasions were gathered together once a month her 
children and grand-children, for prayer, religious communing, and 
counsel upon benevolent objects. These were found most pleasant 
and profitable, and perhaps they might suggest a means of union 
and usefulness for large family connexions. This plan we once saw 
carried out in a family dwelling in one of those well-ordered Eng- 
lish homes emparadised in beauty. The system which made the 
gardens and conservatories, stables and laundries, models of order, 
pervaded their plans of benevolence, which were not spasmodic, but 
incorporated into their daily life. Once a month a family council 
was held; parents and children gave reports of the success of their 
different charities; and appropriations were made for the coming 


month. 
Elizabeth Fry’s London home afforded full scope for the exercise 
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of hospitality. Her own large family and members of her husband’s 
were constant guests, and at the Yearly Meeting her house was 
thrown open for the reception of Friends, assembled from all parts 
of the kingdom. Strange contrasts were there—her young, beauti- 
ful sisters in the light classic draperies then fashionable, and the 
plain caps and black silk hoods, the ample folds and long peaked 
waists of the drab camlet gowns worn by the Friends. Engage- 
ments multiplied. Amid the manifold cares of life, she was ofttimes 
“thankful merely to get through the day ;” and she felt that it was 
“a sad thing to spend one’s life in visiting and being visited :” and 
of how many lives passed in the bustle of large cities is this the 
sum and substance! During these nine years of London life six 
children were added to her family, and she passed through many 
illnesses and much suffering. She found herself, instead of being, 
as she hoped, “a useful member of the church militant, a care-worn 
wife and mother.” But even amid her own domestic cares, when 
sickness and death invaded the circle of her friends, her ready hand 
smoothed their pillow, her gentle voice breathed words of Christian 
hope into the ears of the departing, and the poor and needy were 
visited and relieved. At the death-bed, and by the open grave of 
her father, who during his last illness laid hold “with simplicity 
and ardour” on the hope set before him, and died in joy and peace, 
expressing to his assembled children his “belief that they had been 
to him a strength and stimulus in all good things,” Elizabeth Fry 
uttered the grateful ascription, “Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty: just and true are all thy ways, thou King of 
saints,—be pleased to receive our thanksgiving!” She now obeyed 
the monitions of the secret voice which had long called her to the 
exercise of the ministry among the Friends; shrinking as a modest, 
retiring woman from this public vocation, but following the convic- 
tions of duty, she from this time forth devoted herself to the work. 
In 1809, Mr. Fry removed his family to Plashet, an estate in Es- 
sex, on which his father had resided, still retaining, however, the- 
house in St. Mildred’s Court for their winter home. A pleasant 
change it must have been for Mrs. Fry, from the smoke and din of 
London to the pure air and the calm of a country life. Mr. Fry 
made extensive improvements in the estate, and Mrs. Fry and her: 
children, “Dennis Regan, the Irish gardener, and the Norfolk 
nurse,” were busily occupied with baskets and trowels in transplant- 
ing primroses and violets from the fields and hedges, and making 
beds of wild-flowers. It would have been easy for the wife and 
mother to become absorbed in these new and delightful occupations, 
rejoicing in the beauties of nature, observing the transforming power 
Fourtn Sertizs, Vou. Il1.—15 
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of wealth and taste in producing velvet lawns, luxuriant gardens, 
wooded walks and shrubbery, and in watching the gradual unfolding 
of her children—those human flowers. And thus have multitudes 
of the high-born, well-bred, and highly educated, dwellers in luxuri- 
ous homes, glided through life, doing nothing more for our lost and 
ruined race than making occasional visits, and bestowing alms upon 
the poor families in their neighbourhood. But Elizabeth Fry could 
not satisfy herself with so narrow a sphere of useful activity ; while 
she diligently performed social and neighbourhood duties, she felt 
the power of her vocation to a broader field. She established a girl’s 
school for the parish, persuading an old man and his sister, who 
dwelt in a picturesque, dilapidated house, with gable end and pro- 
jecting porch, opposite the gate of Plashet House; to give up a mo- 
dern room attached to the old building for a school-room; and here 
a school of about seventy girls was organized, which, though re- 
moved to a more central position, is still in existence. One closet 
in Mrs. Fry’s house was filled with garments, and another with medi- 
cines for the poor; and in hard winters she had gallons of soup boiled 
in an out-house, supplying hundreds of poor people with a nourish- 
ing meal. She frequently visited two long rows of hovels inhabited 
by some poor Irish, about half a mile from Plashet, threading her 
way through children and pigs, up winding stairways and by narrow 
passages, to the rooms she sought. On one occasion, in a season of 
extreme cold, she “drove to Irish row with the carriage literally 
piled up with flannel petticoats,” which her children assisted her in 
distributing ; she induced some of them to adopt more orderly hab- 
its, and to send their children to school; and by the permission of 
their priest, she circulated the Bible among them. Small-pox was 
rarely known in the villages over which her influence extended, as, 
at intervals, she investigated the state of the parish, with a view to 
vaccinating the children, frequently performing this operation her- 
self. The gipsies, those Pariahs in England, removed by their vices 
and habits from contact and association with the people, were not 
out of the pale of Mrs. Fry’s sympathies. They were accustomed, 
in their annual migrations, to encamp in a green lane near Plashet. 
A gipsy mother applied for relief for a sick child, and Mrs. Fry at 
once took advantage of this open door to do them good. She visited 
their camp, carrying with her food and clothing ; bestowed on them 
medical advice ; remonstrated with them on their evil ways; and set 
before them the path of life. Bibles were distributed, and year after 
year these exertions for their good were continued. 

But a wider field was opening for the exercise of Mrs. Fry’s be- 
nevolence. In 1813, at the 3 of her brother-in-law, Samuel 
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Hoare, and three other members of the Society of Friends, she vis- 
ited Newgate, accompanied by Anna Buxton, sister of Sir T. Fowell 
Buxton. Newgate was then a scene of horror: hundreds of prison- 
ers, men and women, huddled together without any classification ; 
the tried and untried in rags, filth and idleness—corrupting and cor- 
rupted. It was like a den of wild beasts, considered unsafe for a 
woman to enter. She at once employed her children in preparing 
green baize garments for the most destitute of these wretched women. 
Four years, however, passed away before she éntered upon those sys- 
tematic efforts for the relief of the prisoners, which resulted in so 
much good. These were to Mrs. Fry years of deep affliction; the 
death of her brother, John Gurney, and of her paternal friend, J. 
Gurney Bevan; loss of property and severe cough, which confined 
her many weeks to her room, and frequent illnesses in her family; 
and above all, the death of a lovely little girl of five years old, who 
bore her mother’s name, and was more like her in character, appear- 
ance, and manner than any of her children—these were the afflictions 
sent by her heavenly Father to refine and purify this chosen instru- 
ment for the accomplishment of his benevolent purposes. 

The transformations effected by Mrs. Fry in Newgate, have be- 
come a matter of history. Her gentle voice, her holy teachings, her 
wise regulations, evoked order out of this wild chaos. Into this scene 
of horror, “of begging, swearing, gaming, fighting, singing, and dan- 
cing,” she introduced quietness and industry, The women were 
neatly dressed; employment was furnished them; they were divided 
into classes of twelve, including a monitor; and a matron was ap- 
pointed to superintend them, and to keep an exact account of their 
work and their conduct. A school was established for the children 
of the prisoners, and the women assembled twice a day to listen to 
the reading of the Scriptures. All these changes were brought about 
by the voluntary and hearty co-operation of the women. Eleven 
ladies assisted Mrs. Fry in these labours, forming The Ladies’ 
Newgate Association. Their watchful care over the prisoners ceased 
not with their removal from Newgate for transportation. Instead 
of breaking windows and furniture before their departure, and 
going off in open wagons “shouting amidst assembled crowds,” 
Mrs. Fry succeeded in having them removed in hackney coaches 
with turnkeys in attendance, while she, with other ladies, in her own 
carriage, accompanied them to Deptford. The convicts on board the 
ship were arranged in classes with their monitor, patch-work and 
knitting were provided for them, religious books were placed within 
their reach, and a school established for their unfortunate children. 
The parting services on board these ships were peculiarly impres- 
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sive, as Mrs. Fry with her fine voice and melodious intonation pray- 
ed and read the Scriptures to those wretched creatures, to whom she 
seemed “an angel of mercy.” One of these occasions, presenting a 
scene worthy of the poet’s or the painter’s pencil, is thus described 
by Miss Young, daughter of Admiral Young :— 


“ On board one of them, (the female convict ships lying off Woolwich,) be- 
tween two and three hundred women were assembled, in order to listen to 
the exhortations and prayers of perhaps the two brightest personifications of 
Christian philanthropy that the age could boast. Scarcely could two voices, 
even so distinguished for beauty and power, be imagined, united in a more 
touching engagement, as indeed was testified by the breathless attention, the 
tears, and the suppressed sobs of the gathered listeners. All of man’s word, 
however, there heard, heart-stirring as it was at the time, has faded from m 
memory; but no lapse of time can ever eflace the impression of the 107t 
Psalm as read by Mrs. Fry, with such extraordinary emphasis and intonation, 
that it seemed to make the simple reading a commentary, and, as she passed 
on from passage to passage, struck my youthful mind as if the whole series of 
allusions might have been written by the pen of inspiration, in view of such 
a scene as was then before us. At an interval of twenty years, it is recalled 
to me as often as that Psalm is brought to my notice. Never in this world 
can it be known to how many hearts its solemn appeals were that day carried 
home, by that potent voice.”—Vol. ii., p. 20. 


It was, in returning from a visit to one of these convict ships, that 


Mrs. Fry, and her friend and associate, Mrs. Pryor, met with an ad- 
venture of which Mr. Martin, the present harbour-master at Rams- 
gate, has given a spirited account :— 


“Tt was on a fine sultry day, in the summer of 1821, that I was racing up 
the River Thames in the command of the Ramsgate Steam Packet Eagle, 
hoping to overtake our Margate competitors, the Victory and Favourite steam- 
ers, and bringing them nearer to view as we rounded the points of the Reach 
of the river. It was in the midst of this excitement that we encountered one 
of those sudden thunder squalls, so common in this country, and which, passing 
rapidly off with a heavy rain, leave behind them a strong and increasing nor- 
therly gale. I was looking out ahead, pleasing myself with the reflection that 
we were the fastest vessel against a head wind, and should certainly overtake 
our Margate friends; when, upon entering Long Reach, about two miles below 
Purfleet, I saw a boat labouring with very little effect against the gale, and 
with a whole ebb-tide just making to add to their difficulties: in this boat were 
two ladies, in the close habit of the Society of Friends, evidently drenched 
with the heavy shower which had overtaken them. I was then a dashing, 
high-spirited sailor; but I had always a secret admiration of the quiet de- 
meanour of that Society, and occasionally had some of them passengers with 
me, always intelligent and inquiring, and always pleased with any information 
a seaman could extend to them. Well, here was a dilemma! To stop would 
spoil my chase, in which most of my passengers were as eager as myself—but 
to go on and pass two ladies in such a situation! I passed the word softly to 
the engineer; desired the mate to sheer alongside the boat carefully ; threw 
the delighted rowers a rope, and before the passengers were fully aware that 
we had stopped the engine, the ladies were on board, the boat made fast 
astern, and the Eagle again flying up the Thames. I have those two persons 
strongly, nay, indelibly stamped upon my mind’s eye. The one I had last as- 
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sisted on board still held my hand, as she thanked me with dignified but 
beautiful expression: ‘It is kind of thee, captain, and we thank thee. We 
made no sign to thee; having held up our handkerchiefs to the other packets, 
we did not think we should succeed with thee.’ I assured them that I could 
not have passed them under such circumstances, and called the stewardess to 
take them below into the ladies’ cabin, and see to their comfort. They had 
been well cloaked, and had not suffered so much as I had anticipated. 

“ The gale had cleared away the rain, and in a very short time they came 
upon seek cane. One of them was Mrs. Fry, and she never lost an opportu- 
nity of doing good. I saw her speaking to some of my crew, who were look- 
ing very serious as she offered them tracts, and some of them casting a side 
glance at me for my approval or otherwise. I had some little dislike to sects, 
then, which I thank God left me in riper years,—but who could resist this 
beautiful, persuasive, and heavenly-minded woman? To see her was to love 
her ; to hear her, was to feel as if a guardian angel had bid you follow that 
teaching which could alone subdue the temptations and evils of this life and 
secure a Redeemer’s love in eternity! In her you saw all that was attractive 
in woman lit up by the bright beams of philanthropy ; devoting the prime of 
life and health, and personal graces, to her Divine Master’s service; and I feel 
assured, that much of the success which attended her missions of mercy, was 
based upon that awe which sucha presence inspired. It was something to pos- 
sess a countenance which portrayed in every look the overflowing of such a 
heart, and thus, as an humble instrument in the hands of Divine Providence, 
she was indeed highly favoured among women.”—Vol. i., p. 469. 


It was not alone to the preparation of these female convicts for 
their voyage that Mrs. Fry extended her interest and care. Tidings 


came from the distant colonies of the destitute condition of these 
unfortunate women, thrown upon those shores with no incentive to 
virtue, no shelter from vice, and she represented to those in autho- 
rity the necessity of erecting buildings where they should be re- 
ceived, and placed under the care of matrons who would recommend 
those who deserved a favourable report to be taken into service by 
respectable inhabitants. 

The reform in Newgate soon attracted public attention ; lords and 
ladies, statesmen and magistrates, foreign travellers and quiet citi- 
zens, bishops and clergymen, flocked there to see whether these 
things were so; and Mrs. Fry’s mornings were frequently occupied 
in accompanying parties to the scene of her successful labours. 
Letters from all parts of the country, from ladies who wished to form 
associations to visit prisons, from magistrates in favour of prison 
reform, demanded long and careful answers, and all this press of 
business was accomplished by Mrs. Fry, with the help of the young 
people of her family. 

In August, 1818, Mrs. Fry, accompanied by her brother, J. J. 
Gurney, made a tour through Scotland and the north of England, 
holding public meetings among Friends, and visiting prisons in the 
different towns. It was a tour like one of those so frequent in 
Howard’s life, and brought to light, through notes published by Mr. 
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Gurney, much misery and many gross abuses. The state of the 
poor lunatics confined in these prisons, much affected Mrs. Fry: in 
a miserable, dark, dirty, narrow cell at Haddington, she saw a poor 
lunatic who had been there in unvaried solitary confinement for 
eighteen months. In a disused prison in Kinghorn, Fifeshire, they 
were shown a cell where a young laird, in a state of lunacy, had been 
confined six years in wretched solitude, and where he terminated his 
sufferings by swallowing melted lead. She made frequent appeals 
in behalf of the insane, and in favour of those ameliorations which 
are now everywhere to be found in lunatic asylums. In a corres- 
pondence with the late Walter Venning, who was unwearied in the 
interests of prison reform in St. Petersburg, Mrs. Fry made many 
valuable suggestions relative to the. treatment of the insane, which 
were adopted by the Dowager Empress in a lunatic asylum of which 
she had the oversight. This palace-like house, situated about five 
miles from St. Petersburg, with a very extensive garden, and a large 
stream running through the grounds, was enlarged, and many addi- 
tions made for the comfort of its inmates, who were allowed every 
possible indulgence, instead of the ancient barbarities with which 
they were treated. Truly Deborah Darby had the vision of a seer! 

A visit which Mrs. Fry made to Brighton for her health, led to 
important results. The want and beggary with which that watering 
place is rife arrested her attention; and profiting by the suggestions 
of Dr. Chalmers, whose acquaintance she had recently made, on 
the best mode of aiding the poor, she succeeded in forming a Dis- 
trict Society, under the patronage of the Bishop of Chichester. 
The objects of the society were, “The encouragement of industry 
and frugality among the poor, by visits at their own habitations, the 
relief of real distress, and the prevention of mendicity and impos- 
ture.” 

But a still more extensive plan of benevolence owed its being 
to attacks of faintness, to which Mrs. Fry was subjected, which 
led her to an open window at night, or in the early morning, 
for the refreshment of the pure air. Sickness and health were 
alike made tributary to the great object of her life—to do the most 
good possible. “Whether,” says her daughter, “through the quiet 
dawn of the summer morning, or by the fitful gleams of a tempes- 
tuous sky, one living object always presented itself to her view— 
the solitary blockade man pacing the shingly beach.” He was one 
of the Coast-Guard, stationed at regular intervals around the rocky 
coast of Great Britain for the detection of smuggling. These 
men were placed in unfrequented and almost inaccessible situa- 
tions, cut off by the nature of their occupation from the sympa- 
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thies of the neighbourhood, harassed by nightly watchings, exposed 
to danger, whilst their families passed their time in dreary solitude. 
Mrs. Fry became interested in their behalf, and obtained from the 
Bible Society a grant of fifty Bibles and twenty-five Testaments, 
the distribution of which brought her into pleasant relations with 
officers and men. Ten years afterwards, on a visit to the Isle of 
Wight, Mrs. Fry remained in the long, low inn at Freshwater, while 
her niece went to Alum Bay. ‘The view from her window renewed 
the associations of those early morning hours at Brighton. The 
beautiful sea fixed not her gaze, which wandered to the gloomy- 
looking Preventive-Service buildings in full view. Her weariness 
was unheeded. She walked to the coast-guard station, where she 
was soon in the midst of a large group, inquiring into their resources 
for their own religious improvement, and for the education of their 
children. She found them in great want of books, and from this 
visit originated the great undertaking of supplying the five hundred 
stations in the United Kingdom with libraries. The expense and 
difficulties attending this enterprise were great, but through Mrs. 
Fry’s perseverance it was accomplished, and 25,896 volumes were 
provided for 2,100 persons. How many hours of lonely watching 
these have beguiled—how many lonely watchers they have made 
better and happier men, the records of eternity alone can tell; but 
the brightened looks and grateful words of many of these dwellers 
in solitary places, bear ample testimony to the thoughtful benevo- 
lence of Elizabeth Fry. 

How often does the slight incident, the casual interview, the ar- 
rowy word, form the first link of a chain that passes through the 
hands of thousands! It is well, from the height of some great en- 
terprise, to look upon its feeble beginnings :—it is encouraging, in 
the day of small things, to trace mighty results to their apparently 
trivial causes. John Gurney took his young daughter to see 
Bridewell, and the powerful impression then produced may have 
given the leading direction to her career. The sight of a colossal 
dragon-tree and of a fan-palm in an old tower of the botanical gar 
den at Berlin, first implanted in the mind of the celebrated natural- 
ist, Baron Von Humboldt, the seeds of an irresistible desire to 
travel. ‘heir leafy fingers beckoned him into those labyrinthine 
walks, which he trod with such unequalled diligence and success ;— 
that dragon-tree was the “open sesame” to the hidden treasures 
of the universe. Wilberforce rode out to the cliffs of Cheddar, but 
the gratification of his taste in viewing those stupendous works of 
nature was lost in the contemplation of the moral desolation that 
reigned around. The cold chicken and wine put into the carriage 
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for his refreshment were untouched; he was absorbed by one idea, 
which found utterance on his return to Cowslip Green: “ Miss Han- 
nah More, something must be done for Cheddar.” The way was 
soon made plain by the simple proposal of Wilberforce—“ If you 
will be at the trouble, I will be at the expense;” and thus from this 
pleasure excursion originated those extensive schools, superintended 
by the Misses More, which educated and blessed thousands of the 
ignorant and depraved. Several such instances sparkle in the pages 
of Mrs. Fry’s biography. In a morning’s drive with Miss Neave, 
Mrs. Fry, in her peculiar tone and manner, expressed an earnest 
wish that there were some refuge for young female offenders, dis- 
charged from prison for a first offence. These words, which made 
a deep impression on Miss Neave, were never forgotten, and led to 
the establishment of the Tothill-fields Asylum. In a conversation 
with her friend Mrs. Benjamin Shaw, in the yard at Newgate, on 
the extreme exposure of vicious and neglected little girls in London, 
Mrs. Fry suggested to her thoughtful contemplation the idea of a 
school of discipline in their behalf: the result was, the establishment 
of an effective school. That fervid word, that suggested thought, will 
they not furnish themes for grateful recollection in eternity? But 
we must not linger amid Mrs. Fry’s works of charity. <A single 
one of them would render illustrious the life of many a worthy ma- 
tron, and be inscribed in lines of light on her monumental tablet : 
but each successive mile-stone that marked Elizabeth Fry’s course, 
might also be a stone of remembrance for some deed of mercy. 

A loss of property obliged Mrs. Fry’s family to leave their ‘plea- 
sant home at Plashet, and after a winter of sickness and suffering in 
London, they removed to a small house in Upton Lane, adjoining 
Ham House grounds, the residence of her brother, Samuel Gurney, 
Esq. ‘The failure in business, which led to this removal, affected 
Mrs. Fry deeply; her hospitalities were necessarily circumscribed, 
and many luxuries, almost made necessaries by use, were obliged to 
be given up; but still she enjoyed her small garden, and the fine 
view it commanded of “ Greenwich Hospitai and Park, the shipping 
on the river, and the cattle feeding in the meadows.” Pleasant re- 
cords do these pages present of weddings and family gatherings. 
Royal receptions, too, there were. The Princess of Denmark break- 
fasted informally at Plashet; and a white day in the family annals, 
was that on which Mrs. Fry, with the Lady Mayoress and the She- 
riffs, met the king of Prussia at Newgate, and after a reading there, 
the whole party drove to Upton Lane, where Mrs. Fry, with her 
husband and seven sons and sons-in-law, met the king at his car- 
riage door, and leading him into “the drawing-room, where all was 
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in beautiful order, neat and adorned with flowers,” presented to him 
her eight daughters and daughters-in-law, and afterwards her twen- 
ty-five grandchildren. Then followed the luncheon, “which was 
handsome and fit for a king, yet not extravagant—everything most 
complete and nice.” ‘The sight of these clustering olive-plants 
would have astonished many persons on the continent, who were 
wont to fancy that Mrs. Fry, always deeply immersed in the great 
enterprises of benevolence, must be free from domestic cares. 

A pleasant episode in her life is her visit to the islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey, whither she went in 1833, to escape the press of 
engagements at home. ‘The agreeable friendships Mrs. Fry formed 
in Jersey; the almost unequalled softness and richness of the scenery 
of this lovely island; the days spent in the open air on the bold, 
rocky cliffs of the northern coast, where the family group enjoyed the 
fine marine views, while Mrs. Fry visited the cottages of the Jersey 
peasants, conversing with them as well as their Norman patois would 
allow, and distributing among them her French text-books, afforded 
her refreshment and repose. She was a keen observer of new 
phases of life and character—the parsimonious and industrious 
Jersey peasant; his cottage, with “the fire of vrdck or sea-weed 
burning on the hearth, and the suspended kettle,” containing 
the soup compounded of lard, cabbages, and potatoes, the frugal 
fare of the family; his greatest treasure, his cow, with her “curved, 
tapering horn, firm skin, and deer-like form,” “tethered in a pic- 
turesque enclosure ;” and the hydrangias and carnations which made 
gay and fragrant the cottage garden—all were seen and noted by 
her quick eye. On Sunday mornings she met with a little band of 
co-religionists, in the cottage of Jean Renaud, an old patriarch re- 
siding on the sea-shore, and in the afternoon, in the town of St. 
Helius, aided by her sister-in-law, Elizabeth Fry, and her friend Re- 
becca Sturges, she ministered to large and attentive congregations, 
assembled in a room engaged for the purpose. In the mean time 
her benevolence was not diverted from its ordinary channels: seve- 
ral valuable district societies were established for the relief of the 
poor; the work-house, hospital, and prison were visited, and salu- 
tary reforms suggested, to aid in carrying out which, Mrs. Fry 
found it necessary to pay two subsequent visits to these islands. 

We cannot follow Mrs. Fry in her numerous journeys through 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and different parts of England, where she 
made “religious visits” to the Friends, and pursued unweariedly 
her own philanthropic objects. Paris she visited in 1838, 1839, and 
1848; inspected its institutions for the unfortunate and the guilty; 
and conversed freely on religion and its kindred topics in large 
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companies of the fashionable, noble, and intellectual, whom the 
prestige of her name had gathered together. She was enabled, she 
says, “to show to them the broad, clear, and simple way of salva- 
tion, through our Lord and Saviour, for all; and even in dinner 
visits—some of them splendid occasions—the way was opened for 
the truth, especially one day, as to how far balls and theatres were 
Christian and right, and the importance of circulating good books— 
above all the New Testament. In 1839 she travelled through the 
south of France, turning aside from the beaten track of travel, to 
visit Congenies, and hold communication with an ancient commu- 
nity of Quakers who dwelt there. 

Those who like glimpses of royalty will follow with interest the 
dignified Quakeress into the crimson and gold drawing-room of the 
Tuileries, where she and the interesting Duchess of Orleans, then 
in her early widowhood, sate with Bibles in their hands, conversing 
on affliction and its supports and consolations. Again she was 
seated at dinner, and on another occasion, at a handsome luncheon, 
“with the King and Queen of Denmark, in their beautiful country 
palace,” conversing freely with her royal friends on the state of their 
prisons, and of the persecuted Baptists, and pleading with them for 
prison reform and religious toleration. At Minden, we see her in 
the morning, walking on the bad pavements of the street with a 
poor old Friend, who wore “a knitted cap close to her head,” and 
taking tea in the evening at the palace, with the Prince and Prin- 
cesses of a German court. But the most interesting of these royal 
interviews was that at the castle of the Countess of Reden, in the 
beautiful mountains of Silesia. There she and her brother, Joseph 
Gurney, addressed an assembly, composed of the king, queen, and 
royal family of Prussia, and the poor Tyrolese—the exiles of the Zil- 
lerthal, for whom the king’s kindness had provided pretty little Swiss 
cottages among these mountains of the Reisenberg. In this jour- 
ney through Holland, Germany, Prussia, and Denmark, Mrs. Fry 
was accompanied by her brother Joseph and her two nieces: in a 
previous tour through Holland and Denmark, the well-known phi- 
lanthropist, William Allen, and his niece, and her brother, Samuel 
Gurney, and his two daughters, were her companions. 

The last of these continental visits Mrs. Fry made in the Spring 
of 1843, when she visited Paris. After this, in the beautiful language 
of Dr. Arnold, her “outward work seems visibly contracting, and 
softening away into the gentler employment of old age.” In July 
of that year she was prostrated with a distressing illness. For 
weeks and months Mrs. Fry’s family were gathered around her, as 
she passed through agony almost intolerable—all the waves and_bil- 
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lows then rolled over her; but she felt “the Rock always underneath 
her;” she saw “the gates of mercy open, and the rays of light 
shining from them.” But this sickness was not unto death—much 
sorrow and bereavement was this servant of God to pass through 
before she slept in peace. Her sister-in-law, Elizabeth Fry, to 
whom she was tenderly attached, passed before her into “the silent 
land.” <A beloved little grandson, Gurney Reynolds, soon followed. 
Suffering in body, enfeebled in mind, the spirit within rose above 
the wreck, and asserted its immortality. In July, drawn by her son 
William, in her wheeled chair, she attended the Friends’ meeting at 
Plaiston, where she spoke in a clear voice and solemn strain, allud- 
ing to those who were gone, and praising God for the Christian’s 
hope. But the strong man, in the fulness of health and strength, 
was to pass away before the mother burdened with infirmities. 
“God is good,” were the last words of William Storrs Fry, as, a few 
weeks after, stricken down with scarlet fever, he breathed his last. 
One lovely daughter died twelve days before, and another a week 
after her father, of the same disease. “Sorrow upon sorrow.” The 
names of a beloved niece, daughter of Mrs. Hoare, and of her bro- 
ther-in-law Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, were added to “the rapidly 
increasing catalogue of the loved and the lost.” Seven years before, 
she said most touchingly, “It is deeply interesting entering the new 
year with my only three remaining sisters. We much value and 
enjoy being together, but we feel like a few remaining autumnal 
fruits at the close of no common summer of family love and unity.” 
The chill of life’s winter had now come, but she earnestly desired 
to revisit Earlham, amid whose woods and walks the joyous child 
sported—where the maiden mused and wove airy fancies—where the 
matron had full many a time brightened the chain of family affec- 
tion—and whither now the aged pilgrim turned for the last time 
her faltering steps. 

The pilgrimage was accomplished, and visits paid to her sister 
Mrs. Buxton, and to her brother Daniel Fry, at Rometon. She 
then returned to Upton Lane, which was brightened by a large 
family, partly in honour of the marriage of her youngest son to a 
member of the Society of Friends, a connexion which was particu- 
larly agreeable to her—‘“a ray of light on a dark picture.” The 
week after she went to Ramsgate, and there, while her flesh and 
heart were failing, she preached solemnly and earnestly, Sunday 
after Sunday, occupied herself in writing, arranged and sorted Bi- 
bles, Testaments, and tracts, which she distributed among the foreign 
sailors in the harbour. 

One Saturday morning in October, she awoke with a violent pain 
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in her head, and continued enfeebled and suffering throughout the 
day and night. “Pray for me,” she said to her maid on Sunday 
morning; “it is a strift, but I am safe.” About nine o’clock she 
slowly and distinctly said, “O my dear Lord, help and keep thy 
servant.” These were her last words, and before sunrise the next 
morning, her spirit passed into eternity. She died in 1845, in the 
sixty-sixth year of her age. 

Mrs. Fry’s career was a unique one. The circumstances by 
which she was surrounded made her way plain through many 
obstacles. Her position as a Quaker minister gave her a self- 
reliance, a calm bearing, a habit of speaking in large assemblies, 
which stood her in good stead when kings and queens were her 
auditors, and when exposed to the gaze and curiosity of mixed 
multitudes. Her Quaker costume at once proclaimed her as not 
belonging to the world’s people, or subject to the world’s law, and 
it prepared the way for the utterance of plain truths and peculiar 
views. ‘Topics which would have seemed to require an introduction 
“to ears polite,” came naturally from the lips of the fair Quakeress ; 
and her garb, which commanded respect amid rude fishermen and 
sailors, no less became her at the regal board. During the greater 
part of her life, she had a home open to every claim of hospitality, 
and ample means for her abundant charities. When these became 
more extensive, and her own resources more limited, the purses of 
brothers and cousins were placed at her disposal. Brothers and 
sisters too co-operated with her in every good work, and though 
“alone” she entered on her religious life, yet “two” numerous and 
faithful bands subsequently attended her in her career of conflict 
and victory. ‘These were her outward helps; but none the less ear- 
nestly did she lean on her “ Holy Helper ;” none the less humbly did 
she prostrate herself in deep abasement of spirit before Him whose 
hand she ever acknowledged in every event of her life. . That this 
divine aid, co-operating in a lowlier sphere with singleness of pur- 
pose, may accomplish much, we learn from the life and labours of 
Sarah Martin, the humble dress-maker of Yarmouth, who seemed, 
on a smaller scale, to emulate the labours of Mrs. Fry, and occupied 
a not dissimilar though narrower field, and quietly walked her ap- 
pointed path, which shines like a golden thread in the dark tissue 
of the doings of our race. 

One lesson of special interest may be derived from the history 
of Elizabeth Fry. With a mind and heart occupied with great en- 
terprises, she did not overlook small daily opportunities of doing 
good. In travelling, the well-stored tract-bag was ever at hand, 
that she might scatter seed by the wayside. In the Highland inn 
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she gathered a congregation of bare-footed chambermaids and blue- 
bonneted hostlers, to read unto them the words of truth. In the 
hotel at Abbeville, wrapped up in a cloak, with screens to keep off 
the air, and a wood fire at her feet, she read to the landlady, her 
daughters, and the servants of the hotel, among whom she distribu- 
ted books: a deep impression was made; and on her visit to the 
same place the next year, she was surrounded by applicants for 
books, and beguiled into the kitchen, where her words, fitly spoken, 
were listened to with attention, and all, even to the portly chief 
cook, sought the privilege of shaking hands with her. She paused 
in one of these French tours, to visit the bedside of a sick English- 
man, at Samur, and in crossing the lake of Brienz, learning from the 
boy who managed the boat, of the dangerous illness of his mother, 
she at once resolved to visit the sufferer, and breathe words of con- 
solation to this afflicted Christian, whom she found with the Bible 
by her side. At North Repps she visited the school, and met 
the hardy fishermen at the school-rooms. While journeying amid 
the Pyrenees, she took advantage of the hour of rest to the wearied 
carriers, as they seated themselves about half-way up the steep as- 
cent, on a level of green sward, in the shadow of a rock, to lead 
their minds from the beautiful scene before them, to the greater 
goodness displayed in providing a Saviour for them, accompanying 
her kindly exhortations with the gift of little French text-books. 
It is a fact of some significance, that in her last days, her family 
thought it a most alarming symptom of her failing strength, that in 
driving out, the demand made by her little grandson for a tract to 
give to a little shepherd boy, was not promptly responded to. “The 
right hand” had then forgot “its cunning.” But two days before 
her death, she looked over some sheets of Scripture selections, 
which she had prepared for a Text-book, on the same plan with one 
she had previously published. Of these volumes, which contained 
carefully arranged texts for every day in the year, she gave away 
thousands, accompanying them with varied and pointed admonitions 
and counsels. “Traits of travel,” like those over which we have 
glanced, are honourable to our common humanity; such “ pencil- 
lings by the way” are worthy of an angel’s hand, and are recorded 
in more than a traveller’s note-book. 

Elizabeth Fry, though brought into so public an arena, was essen- 
tially womanly. Her home life bears inspection—her character 
does not suffer from a near view. Order and system pervaded her 
arrangements and expenditures; consideration marked her treat- 
ment of servants. She had a peculiar love for little children, a 
great delight in their beautiful faces and forms, the “ gentlest touch,” 
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and the most winning ways with them. She was an unwearied and 
skilful nurse; maintaining, while she carefully ministered to the 
bodily wants of the sick, a holy calm of demeanour, that enabled 
her, in her full-toned, musical voice, to breathe words of lofty hope 
to the dying, and of triumph even over death and the grave. She 
was not negligent of the small charities of domestic life. When 
her brother sailed for America, she accompanied him to Liverpool, 
where he was to embark, provided a library for the passengers and 
crew of the vessel in which he was to sail, offered the most fervent 
supplications in his behalf, and made his cabin comfortable and fra- 
grant with sweet flowers, arranged by her hand, and testifying of 
her thoughtful affection—her benevolence in trifles. Her love to 
her family was a strong and abiding feeling. On one occasion, she 
spoke of her prayers being constant for those she loved; and on 
being asked how this could be, she said, “It is always in my heart; 
even in sleep, I think the heart is ever lifted up; it is, if I may ven- 
ture to say it, living in communion with Christ.” 

There is a unity in Mrs. Fry’s life amid its manifold relations 
and engagements. We see in it the power of a predominating idea: 
the centre of her heart was stirred; and the circles of benevolence, 
at first embracing family and neighbourhood, enlarged till they 
reached the ends of the earth. We wonder somewhat, that, trem- 
blingly alive as she was to every call of woe, the appeals of Christen- 
dom alone should have reached her. Heathendom seems to have 
been mute to her ears. One would not know, from the perusal of 
her life, that millions of our fellow-creatures are enslaved by cruel 
religions, and bound by iron chains of habit to sin. She always 
heeded the sighing of the prisoner appointed unto death: but the 
loud cry of those thousands and tens of thousands, whose lives are 
passed in the valley of the shadow of death—did that fall upon her 
ear? We have hesitated to indicate any want in a character so 
moulded to high and lofty purposes—in a career so affluent in good 
deeds. The clew to her labours and her success may be found in 
“one thing,” which she said most emphatically to her daughter, 
during her last illness: “Since my heart was touched, at seventeen 
years old, I believe I never have awakened from sleep, by day or 
by night, without my first waking thought being, how best I might 
serve my Lord.” A beautiful pendant to this is the declaration of 
our own countrywoman, a lady of fortune, who said that she “never 
laid her head on the pillow, without thinking in what way she might 
best bestow her Lord’s money.” This earth would soon become a 
paradise, were such matin and vesper thoughts to rise like incense 
from the hearts of all Christians. 
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of Nature, §c., §c. With a Life of the Author, Copious Notes, and Index. By 
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Mr. BartLettT, who is connected by marriage with the descend- 
ants of Bishop Butler’s eldest brother, has collected from family 
sources a number of interesting facts, illustrative of the life 
and character of the author of the Analogy. These he has added 
to the only memoir of Butler previously given to the world,— 
that of Dr. Kippis, first published in the Biographia Britannica,— 
and has presented the whole as the most complete account of the 
subject at present attainable. We may therefore suppose that 
we have now reached the ne plus ultra of our inquiries in this 
direction. All that affection and tradition had treasured up, has 
been spread out before us; and we may now sit down, and tell over 
our scanty store, glad that it is as abundant as it is. Times have 
greatly altered since Butler’s day. Now, no literary notable may 
fear that the world will know too little of him. Posterity will see 
to that. Things important, things indifferent; sketches, scraps, care- 
less words, letters, common-place books ; in a word, all the indescrib- 
able contents of the scholar’s desk will be given to that omnivorous 
eater, the public. Small care for threshing or winnowing either; 
but straw, chaff, and solid grain will all be thankfully received to- 
gether. It is to be hoped that the next turn of fashion in writing 
biography will bring us to the mean between telling nothing and 
telling everything. 

Professor Fitzgerald has prefixed to his edition of the Analogy a 
condensed memoir, (of 95 pages,) from Bartlett, but relieved of 
Bartlett’s irrelevant matter, and interspersed with thoughtful obser- 
vations of his own upon Butler’s writings. He is indeed an editor 
everyway worthy of his author. We shall endeavour to spread 
before our readers the new information derived from these sources, 
using, for the sake of connexion, the facts already known and 
familiar. 

JosEPH BuTLER was born in the market town of Wantage, 
in Berkshire, England, on the 18th of May, 1692. He was the 
youngest of eight children. His father, Thomas Butler, was a 
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respectable and prosperous linen-draper in Wantage, but at the time 
of Joseph’s birth had retired from business, and was residing at 
the extremity of the town, in a house called the Priory. The house, 
though since much altered, is yet standing, and the room is still 
shown, in which Butler is said to have been born. His education 
was begun in the Grammar School of his native place, under 
the direction of the Rev. Philip Barton, a clergyman of the 
Church of England. Here he was grounded in the elements of 
classical knowledge. But his father, soon perceiving his son’s 
talent and inclination for learning, determined to rear him for the 
ministry in his own denomination, (the Presbyterian,) and for this 
purpose removed him to a Dissenting academy at Gloucester, then 
kept by Mr. Samuel Jones. Mr. Jones is mentioned by Butler's 
biographer with great honour, as having had in the number of his 
pupils many distinguished men. Among these we find the names of 
Lardner, author of the Credibility of the Gospels; Lord Bowes, Chan- 
cellor of Ireland; Dr. Edward Chandler; and Secker, Butler’s inti- 
mate and inseparable friend, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Butler was exceedingly happy in his friendships. His intimacy 
with Secker began in early youth, and lasted without interruption 
through a long life. Secker outlived Butler, and in his last years 
gave earnest proof of his affection, by the energy with which he 
defended the memory of his friend from unjust aspersions. The 
influence of this, and another intimacy, upon Butler’s whole career, 
will be frequently seen in the course of this sketch. 

From a very early period of life, his thoughts were directed to 
subjects of metaphysical and theological inquiry. At the age of 
twenty-one, and while yet a pupil in Mr. Jones’ academy, he gave 
astonishing proof of his intellectual vigour, and of his progress in 
such studies, by his anonymous correspondence with Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, the author of the celebrated “ Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God.” The demonstration had just been pub- 
lished, and was attracting universal attention. What Clarke pro- 
fessed to have accomplished, Butler had long been endeavouring to 
do. In his first letter to the doctor, he writes thus :— 


“ T have made it my business, ever since I thought myself capable of such 
sort of reasoning, to prove to myself the being and attributes of God. And 
being sensible that it is a matter of the last consequence, I have endeavoured 
after a demonstrative proof; not only more fully to satisfy my own mind, but 
also in order to defend the great truths of natural religion, and those of the 
Christian revelation which follow from them, against all opposers: but must 
own, with concern, that hitherto I have been unsuccessful ; and though I have 
got very probable arguments, yet I can go very little way with demonstration 
in the proof of these things.” 
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He was not able to satisfy himself of the conclusiveness of the 
reasoning in the sixth and seventh propositions, (on the omnipre- 
sence and the unity of the Deity;) and he states, in the most 
modest terms, the objections thereto which had arisen in his mind. 
His diffidence led him to conceal his name; and the correspondence 
was managed by Secker, who carried the letters to the post-office 
at Gloucester, and brought back Clarke’s replies. His objections 
show the penetrating metaphysician, and the cautious and solid 
reasoner, already developed. With Clarke’s explanation of the 
first of the two propositions, he professed himself satisfied: but 
in removing the objections to the other, the author of the demon- 
stration was not so successful; and the correspondence, after 
extending to five letters from each, closed. In his last letter, 
the doctor speaks in the highest terms of the candour of his op- 
ponent, and afterwards evinced his opinion of the merit of the cor- 
respondence, by appending it to the succeeding editions of the 
Demonstration. Of these letters of Butler's, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh says, “ He suggested objections to the celebrated demonstration, 
which are really insuperable, and which are marked by an acuteness 
which neither he nor any other ever surpassed.”’* 

It is well to observe, that Butler’s efforts to obtain demonstrative 
evidence for the truths of religion seem here to have ceased. Where 
Clarke ended, Butler began. The remaining years of the author of 
the Analogy were spent in bringing to bear upon Christianity that 
evidence of probability which, though less imposing than demon- 
stration, is yet capable of rising to the highest moral certainty; and 
in tracing out the close resemblance between the light afforded us 
by revelation, and that which we enjoy in our common and daily 
life. 

Soon after, there occurred a change in his views, which altered 
all the outward relations of his life. He became dissatisfied with 
the grounds of non-conformity, and resolved to unite with the Esta- 
blished Church. This step was taken after much reflection, and 
doubtless from conscientious impulses; but it was by no means 
agreeable to the wishes of his father. Several neighbouring Presby- 
terian ministers were accordingly summoned to assist in removing 
the young student’s scruples, but without success. And Thomas 
Butler, finding his son’s purpose of conforming was not to be shaken, 


© We believe that it is now generally conceded, that attempts to prove the 
existence of God demonstratively, are more than useless. ‘“ No matter of fact 
can be mathematically demonstrated, though it may be proved in such a manner 
as to leave no doubt on the mind.”—Whateley’s Logic, book iv, chap. 2. 
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at length yielded, and entered him as a commoner of Oriel College, 
Oxford, on the 17th of March, 1714. 

At Oxford he formed an intimacy with Mr. Edward Talbot, se- 
cond son of Dr. Edward Talbot, afterwards Bishop of Durham. 
This friendship was the means of securing to Butler the patronage 
of Mr. Talbot's father. Through the influence of his young friend, 
and that of his former correspondent, Dr. Clarke, he was, in 1718, 
appointed preacher at the Rolls’ Court, London. He was then in 
his twenty-sixth year, and had not been long ordained. The mind 
of Secker underwent, though more slowly, the same change as But- 
ler’s, on the subject of conformity ; and young Mr. Talbot, about this 
time dying, so effectually commended them both to the favour of his 
father, that Dr. Talbot, upon his translation to the see of Durham, 
in 1721, presented Butler with the living of Haughton, and Secker, 
shortly after, with that of Haughton-le- Spring. 

The parsonage at Haughton being in a dilapidated state, Butler 
determined to repair it. A passion for rebuilding and ornamenting 
seems to have possessed him throughout the whole of his long life. 
He was jealous of the external glory of the Church. With but one 
exception, wherever he resided he either altered, or enlarged, or 
restored. In his last charge, he quotes, with great approbation, the 
language of Bishop Fleetwood, that “unless the good public spirit 
of building, repairing, and adorning churches prevails a great deal 
more among us, a hundred years will bring to the ground a huge 
number of churches.” In the after part of his life, having purchased 
an elegant mansion at Hampstead, he ornamented some of the win- 
dows with beautiful painted glass, representing various Scriptural 
subjects. But in improving the private chapel in the episcopal 
palace at Bristol, the erection of a cross—though doubtless inno- 
cently meant—occasionod great controversy and trouble. Had he 
executed his contemplated repairs at Haughton, he would have be- 
come seriously involved; for the entire sum due from the parish 
for dilapidations was only sixty pounds. But his friend Secker 
rescued him from such a prospect of trouble, by prevailing on Bishop 
Talbot to transfer him, in 1725, to the richer benefice of Stanhope, 
where, fortunately, there was no occasion for any repairing to be 
done. 

Soon after his translation to Stanhope, he resigned his appoint- 
ment at the Rolls; but before resigning, he published his “ Fifteen 
Sermons,” dedicating them to Sir Joseph Jeky], Master of the Rolls, 
“as a parting mark of gratitude for the favour received during his 
connexion with that learned society.” We are informed in the pre- 
face, that the selection of these sermons “from amongst others 

16 
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preached in the same place, during a course of eight years,” was 
altogether accidental. Bishop Butler, at his death, ordered all his 
manuscripts to be destroyed. These sermons are of such inesti- 
mable value in settling the true grounds of ethical science, that great 
regret has been expressed, that the others, thus accidentally omitted, 
were not also preserved. Butler assuredly knew the value of his 
own writings: it has therefore been conjectured* that the remain- 
ing sermons were wrought into the Analogy; and that this was his 
reason for directing them to be “burnt, without being read by any 
one.” “In these sermons,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “he has 
taught truths more capable of being exactly distinguished from the 
doctrines of his predecessors, more satisfactorily established by 
him, more comprehensively applied to particulars, more rationally 
connected with each other, and therefore more worthy of the name 
of discovery, than any with which we are acquainted.” 

His contributions to a correct theory of morals, consist: 1. In his 
distinction between self-love and the primary appetites; and, 2. In 
his clear exposition of the existence and supremacy of conscience. 
The objects of our appetites and passions are outward things, which 
are sought simply as ends; thus food is the object of hunger, and 
drink the object of thirst. Some of the primary desires lead di- 
rectly to our private good, and others to the good of the community. 
Hunger and thirst, above cited, are instances of the former; the 
affection for one’s child is an instance of the latter. They may be 
considered as so many simple impulses, which are to be guided and 
. controlled by our higher powers. Pleasure is the concomitant of 
their gratification; but, in their original state, is no separate part 
of the aim of the agent. All these primary impulses are contem- 
plated by self-love, as the material out of which happiness is to be 
constructed. Self-love is a regard for our happiness as a whole: 
such a regard is not a vice, but a commendable quality. Self-love 
is not selfishness. Selfishness is destructive of human happiness, 
and, as such, self-love condemns it. The so-called benevolent affec- 
tions are consequently disinterested; as likewise are (in their in- 
complex manifestations) our physical appetites and malevolent 
feelings. But besides these principles of our nature, there is one, 
which is supreme over all others: this is conscience. Shaftsbury 
had before pointed out the emotional character of conscience, under 
the term moral sense; but its distinguishing attribute of supremacy 
he had failed to notice. Butler, acknowledging the correctness of 
his lordship’s partial view, combined with it the element neces- 


® This conjecture is Prof. Fitzgerald’s. 
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to make an entire truth,*—the character of conscience, as the 
highest tribunal of man’s nature, “which surveys, approves, or dis- 
approves the several affections of our minds, and passions of our 
lives.” The practical weakness of conscience does not destroy its 
authority; and though its mandates are often disregarded, yet the 
obligations to render it obedience remain unimpaired. In this view 
of the several principles within us, and their relations to each other, 
virtue may be said, in the language of the ancients, to consist in 
following nature; that is, nature correctly interpreted and under- 
stood. 

It is remarkable, that in the second edition of the Sermons, pub- 
lished in 1729, Butler defends his style from the charge of obscurity. 
As this complaint is one frequently made still, it is well to hear 
what he says for himself. “It must be acknowledged,” he tells us, 
“that some of the following discourses are very abstruse and diffi- 
cult, or, if you please, obscure; but I must take leave to add, that 
those alone are judges, whether or no, and how far, this is a fault, 
who are judges, whether or no, and how far, it might have been 
avoided—those only who will be at the trouble to understand what 
is here said, and to see how far the things here insisted upon, and 
not other things, might have. been put in a plainer manner; which 
yet | am very far from asserting that they could not. Thus much, 
however, will be allowed, that general criticisms concerning obscu- 
rity, considered as a distinct thing from confusion and perplexity 
of thought, as in some cases there may be ground for them, so in 
others, they may be nothing more at bottom than complaints, that 
everything is not to be understood with the same ease that some 
things are. Confusion and perplexity of writing is, indeed, without 
excuse; because any one may, if he pleases, know whether he un- 
derstands and sees through what he is about: and it is unpardonable 
for a man to lay his thoughts before others, when he is conscious 
that he himself does not know whereabouts he is, and how the mat- 
ter before him stands. It is coming abroad in disorder, which he 
ought to be dissatisfied to find himself in at home.” We must infer 
from this passage, that Butler was not conscious (at least at this 
period of his life) of those defects, which have been universally at- 
. tributed to his style. All that he has written is so compressed, that 
he cannot be well understood, without corresponding concentration 
of mind on the part of his reader. His very caution makes his 


°« The not taking into consideration this authority, which is implied in the 
idea of reflex approbation or disapprobation, seems a material deficiency or 
omission in Lord Shaftsbury’s ‘Inquiry concerning Virtue.’”—Butler’s preface 
to the Sermons. 
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progress toward any given point appear slew and laborious. But 
he is nowhere guilty of what, in this extract, he considers almost a 
crime—confusion of thought. On the contrary, the more attentively 
he is studied, the more do new light and truth break forth from his 
well-compacted sentences. Passages are not wanting which are 
happily expressed; and the whole of chap. v., of part II. of the 
Analogy, reads smoothly enough to satisfy the most fastidious 
critic. 

After leaving London in 1726, he lived in retirement at Stanhope 
for a period of seven years. Here he planned and wrote the Ana- 
logy. Of the details of his private life during this period we know 
little or nothing. We learn that he was exceedingly faithful in the 
discharge of his clerical duties; that he was much beloved by his 
parishioners ; and that he was exceedingly kind to the poor. But 
Secker, fearing that Butler’s spirits were suffering from so much 
close study and seclusion, prevailed upon Lord Chancellor Talbot 
(the brother of the deceased Edward Talbot) to nominate him his 
chaplain, in 1733, and a prebendary of Rochester in 1736. Through 
the indefatigable exertions of the same friend, his name was brought 
to the notice of Queen Caroline. ‘his was soon followed by his 
appointment to be clerk of the closet to the queen. Indeed, Butler 
found, ever after, in her a firm and fast friend. She was exceed- 
ingly fond of philosophers and philosophic conversation; and her 
chaplain’s attendance was therefore commanded every evening from 
seven till nine. 

In 1736 the Analogy was published, with a dedication to Lord 
Chancellor Talbot. It attracted so much attention upon its first 
appearance, that a second edition was published the same year. It 
hagbeen pronounced, by the universal consent of thinking men, to 
be a work, which, in the originality of its plan, and the skill of its 
execution, is exceeded by no other upon the evidences of religion 
ever written. It was a book for the times, but the author so con- 
structed it as to give it a value for alltime. “It is come,” he says 
in his advertisement, “to be taken for granted by many persons, 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but that it 
is now at length discovered to be fictitious.” A scoffing way of 
treating religion prevailed among the educated and polite of the age. 
It was considered a mark of spirit to make an open profession of 
free-thinking. Plausible objections were urged against particular 
doctrines; difficulties were exaggerated; and Christianity was made 
a matter of ridicule, “as it were by way of reprisals, for its having 
so long interrupted the pleasures of the world.” This habit of con- 
fining the attention to what could be said against the various doc- 
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trines of religion destroyed the effect of its evidences. These ob- 
jections had therefore to be met directly. The doctrines had to be 
extricated from the entanglement of sophistry, in which they were 
involved. Besides this, by a summary process the evidence of 
Christianity was rejected: for it was argued that there could be no 
doubtfulness in the evidence of a genuine revelation, and as it was 
claimed that Christianity was deficient in this particular, the testi- 
monies for its truth were dismissed without a hearing. Into such 
a controversy as this, Butler could not fail to enter with all his 
soul, and yet, as has been well remarked, his book has nothing of a 
controversial tone. He vindicates the truths both of natural reli- 
gion and of Christianity, by showing that they are paralleled by the 
facts of our experience; and that nature, considered as a revelation 
of God, teaches (though to a more limited extent, and in a more im- 
perfect way) the same lessons as the Scriptures. He proves that 
the evidence is the same as that upon which we act in our temporal 
concerns ; and that perhaps it is left as it is, that our behaviour with 
regard to it may be part of our probation for a future life. 

Nor does the aim of the Analogy stop here. The opinion has 
very extensively prevailed, that the utility of the work consists sole- 
ly in answering such objections as those above described. Dr. Reid, 
the Scoich philosopher, has so expressed himself. Of a like pur- 
port is the happily conceived language of Dr. Campbell: “Analo- 
gical evidence is generally more successful in silencing objections, 
than in evincing truth. Though it rarely refutes, it frequently re- 
pels refutation ; like those weapons, which, though they cannot kill 
the enemy, will ward his blows.” The outward form of the Analo- 
gy, to be sure, gives some countenance to this view; for the objec- 
tor is followed through all the mazes of his error. But, besideggthe 
effect of particular analogies, there is the effect of the Analogy as a 
whole; of the likeness so beautifully developed between the system 
of nature, and the system of grace. Every one who has received 
the total impression of the argument, is conscious that he has de- 
rived therefrom new convictions of the truth of religion, and that 
these convictions rest on a basis peculiarly their own. On this point, 
Butler’s own language is quite definite: “This treatise will be, to 
such as are convinced of religion, upon the proof arising out of the 
two last-mentioned principles, [liberty and moral fitness,] an addi- 
tional proof, and a confirmation of it; to such as do not admit those 
principles, an original proof of it, and a confirmation of that proof. 
Those who believe, will here find the scheme of Christianity cleared 
of objections, and the evidence of it in a peculiar manner strength- 
ened ; those who do not believe, will at least be shown the absurdity 
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of all attempts to prove Christianity false, the plain, undoubted credi- 
bility of it, and, I hope, a good deal more.”—Part II., chap. viii. 

It is not contended that all the analogies are alike striking : some 
are of a negative kind, designed to silence objections; others again 
are adduced with a view to raising a positive presumption for the 
points on which they bear. But we humbly submit, that the whole 
result is positive, and not merely the bringing of the evidence from 
minus up to zero. Neither does it make against the Analogy, 
that the resemblance between the course of nature and Christianity 
is not shown in more numerous particulars; for Butler well says, 
we have no reason to believe “that the whole course of things natu- 
rally unknown to us, and everything in it, is like to any thing in 
that which is known.”—Part IIL, chap. ii. This would be to seek 
an identity of fact, where we should only look for an identity of 
principle. 

This work was the favourite study of Queen Caroline. Her par- 
tiality for it was the occasion of the following sneer of Lord Boling- 
broke’s: “She studies,” says he, “ with much application, the ‘Analogy 
of Revealed Religion to the Constitution and Courseof Nature.’ She 
understands the whole argument perfectly, and concludes, with the 
right reverend author, that it is not ‘so clear a case, that there 
is nothing in revealed religion.’ Such royal, such lucrative encour- 
agement must needs keep both metaphysics and the sublimest the- 
ology in credit.” But the very year after the publication of the 
Analogy the Queen died. Before her death, however, she earnestly 
commended Butler to the patronage of her husband, George II.; so 
that, in 1738, upon the translation of Dr. Gooch from the See of 
Bristol to that of Norwich, the Bishopric of Bristol was given to 
Butler. Bristol was the poorest of the English sees, the revenues 
being but £400 per annum, and Gooch’s claims are said to have 
been far inferior to those of the author of the Analogy. Butler, 
though a modest man, was by no means destitute of spirit; and in 
the letter to Walpole, in which he acknowledged and accepted his 
appointment, he resented, in strong terms, the slight which it implied. 
The effect of his remonstrance was soon perceived; for in 1740, the 
king nominated him to the Deanery of St. Paul’s, London. Imme- 
diately upon obtaining this promotion, he resigned his living at 
Stanhope, which he had till then retained, and his prebendary stall 
at Rochester. 

The large revenues of the Deanery of St. Paul’s enabled him to 
gratify his taste for building and ornament. He is said to have ex- 
pended, in improving the episcopal palace at Bristol, between four 
and five thousand pounds, a greater sum than he received from the 
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Bishopric during the whole period of his incumbency. To assist 
in what was to him a labour of love, the merchants of that city pre- 
sented him with a large quantity of cedar. In altering the private 
chapel, he placed (as already stated) a white marble cross over the 
communion table. ‘This unfortunate step not only occasioned scan- 
dal at the time, but gave plausibility to the charge of a leaning to- 
wards Popery, which was made in the latter part of his life, and 
after his death. The cross remained in its place until the destruc- 
tion of the palace by a mob, in 1831. 

In 1746 he was made clerk of the closet to George II. In 1747, 
upon the decease of Archbishop Potter, he was offered the Primacy, 
but refused it, declaring, “that it was too late for him to try to sup- 
port a falling Church.” He took a gloomy view of the prospects of 
the Establishment. His relations at Wantage wished very much to 
see him elevated to that high dignity; and one of his nephews, sup- 
posing that his uncle’s refusal grew out of a fear of the heavy ex- 
penses to be incurred at his entrance upon the office, offered to ad- 
vance £20,000, or any other sum which might be thought necessary. 
He was exceedingly dissatisfied when he found the Bishop’s pur- 
pose was not to be altered. 

The See of Durham becoming vacant in 1750, by the decease of 
Dr. Edward Chandler, the king was desirous of advancing Butler to 
it. When, however, Butler understood that the lieutenancy of the 
county, which had usually gone with the Bishopric, was about to be 
separated from it, he at first declined the honour. He appears to 
have been unwilling that the see should lose a single one of its es- 
tablished dignities. Out of regard to his feelings in this particular, 
the proposed change was deferred until the next vacancy. Another 
instance of his delicacy of feeling in this connexion is given by the 
present Bishop of Exeter. ‘On his translation, the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s was to be vacated. The minister wished to give it to But- 
ler’s oldest and best friend, Secker, who held a stall at Durham, 
which, in that case, it was proposed that the crown should give to 
Dr. Chapman, Unfortunately, the arrangement was mentioned to 
Butler before he was translated; and highly gratifying as it would 
have been to him for Secker’s sake, his conscience took the alarm, 
Jest it should bear even the semblance of a condition of his 
own promotion. He for some time hesitated, in consequence, to 
accept the splendid station, which solicited him; nor did he yield 
till his scruple respecting all possible notion of condition was re- 
moved.” 

What his feelings were upon this occasion of honour and fortune, 
is shown in the following extract from a letter to a friend :— 
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“ Increase of fortune is eeetieens to one who thought he had enough be- 
fore; and I foresee many difficulties in the station I am coming into, and no 


advantage worth thinking of, except some greater power of being serviceable 
to others; and whether this be an advantage, entirely depends on the use one 
shall make of it: I pray God it may be a good one. It would be a melant 
choly thing, in the close of life, to have no reflections to entertain one’s self 
with, but that one had spent the revenues of the Bishopric of Durham, in a 
sumptuous course of living, and enriched one’s friends with the promotions of 
it, instead of poe really set one’s self to do good, and promote worthy men ; 
0 


yet this right use of fortune and power is more difficult than the generality of 
even Piss people think, and requires both a guard upon one’s self, and a 
strength of mind to withstand solicitations, greater, I wish I may not find it, 
than I am master of.” 


In the year 1750, Bishop Butler drew up a plan for introducing 
Episcopacy into America. Up to this time, and afterwards, the 
Established Church, in the English Colonies, was under the charge 
of the Bishop of London, through whose commissaries its affairs 
were managed. As this plan of Butler’s is highly illustrative of the 
wisdom and moderation of his character, we subjoin it entire :— 


“1. That no coercive power is desired over the laity in any case, but only 
a power to regulate the behaviour of the clergy, who are in episcopal orders ; 
and to correct and punish them according to the laws of the Church of Eng- 
land, in case of misbehaviour or neglect of duty, with such power as the com- 
missioners abroad have exercised. 

“2. That nothing is desired for such Bishops, that may in the least interfere 
with the dignity, or authority, or interest of the Governor or any other officer 
of state. Probates of will, license for marriages, &c., to be kept in the hands 
where they are; and no share in the temporal government is desired for 


Bishops. 
“ 3. The maintenance of such Bishops not to be at the charge of the colo- 


nies. 

“4. No Bishops are intended to be settled, where the government is left in 
the hands of Dissenters, as in New-England, &c. But authority to be given 
only to ordain clergy for such Church of England congregations as are among 
them, and to inspect into the manners and behaviour of such clergy, and to 
confirm the members thereof.” 


This plan awakened so much opposition among those for whom it 
was intended, and particularly in New-England, that, though revived 
again as late as 1763, it was finally abandoned. 

Shortly after his arrival in his diocese, Butler addressed to his 
clergy a charge upon the “Use and Importance of External Reli- 
gion.” Alas! it was the only one he was permitted to deliver as 
Bishop of Durham. This charge, though full of excellent advices 
to the clergy, yet contains some statements which are liable to be 
misunderstood. Indeed, it may be doubted, whether its fundamental 
idea is not a mistaken one. After stating, that the distinction of 
the age was “a scorn of religion in some persons, and a disregard 
of it in the generality,” he proceeds to give some directions upon 
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the best means of reviving piety among the common people. These 
he conceives to be: “the keeping up the form and face of religion,” 
and “then endeavouring to make this form subservient to promote 
fits reality and power.” The repairing of churches, the regular at- 
tendance upon Divine service, uniformity in public and private 
prayer, the offering of thanks at meals, the catechism and instruc- 
tion of children, etc., are the several steps of this process proposed. 
He fortifies his assertion of the power of forms, by instancing the 
influence of the forms of Mohammedanism, of Catholicism, and 
of the old ritual of the Jews. We humbly conceive that when 
practical piety is dying away in a nation, the effort to resuscitate it 
by a renewed devotion to external religion, is simply beginning at 
the end. ‘The form is the symbol of an inward feeling and life; and 
when the internal correspondent is gone, a more rigid observance of 
the form may produce superstition, but it can effect no good,—it 
cannot awaken the dead. That Mohammedanism, whose power 
Butler cites, gained its triumphs over Christianity, and seized the 
time-honoured seats of our faith, because the Fathers, by unwisely 
teaching a ritual religion first, and a spiritual one afterwards, had 
made the Church superstitious in doctrine, corrupt in practice, and 
feeble to resist the inroads of error. John Wesley, a presbyter of 
the Church of England, was a contemporary of Butler: he saw the 
lamentable irreligion of the common people, and deplored it as 
deeply as the Bishop himself; and, with his peculiar sagacity, he dis- 
cerned that the evil was only to be remedied by an earnest, spiritual 
preaching, addressed to them ina style suited to their capacities 
and wants. In the year 1750, the period of Butler’s accession to 
the See of Durham, he had already been engaged eleven years in 

"his career of mingled obloquy and triumph. His success is a mat- 
ter of history. The parish churches were filled with hearers, and 
their altars were crowded with communicants, who, having been 
aroused to a sense of their duty by his appeals, hastened to render 
their obedience to the outward service and ritual of the Church. 
And all this was the least of the fruit of his labours. 

From the time of the publication of this discourse, until some 
years after his death, Butler was violently assailed in pamphlets 
and newspapers, as addicted to superstition, as inclined to Popery; 
and finally, as dying in the communion of the Church of Rome. The 
acrimony of these assaults is undoubtedly to be attributed to the vio- 
lence of party spirit. Butler’s detestation of Popery is strongly 
enough expressed in his works ;* and the charge itself was the off- 

® See the Sermon before the House of Lords and the remarks on positive insti- 
tutions.— Analogy, part IL, chap. i. 
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spring of a pure desire to promote a revival of the vital spirit of 
religion in England. It can only be objected-against, as proposing 
means the most unsuitable of all for accomplishing this end. 

His life at Durham exhibits the same tastes and habits which 
have been described in the preceding pages. Having now a magni- 
ficent income, he made extensive repairs in Durham Castle, and 
greatly improved the episcopal residence at Auckland. At the 
same time, he gave still wider scope to his almost unbounded be- 
nevolence. He is said to have subscribed £400 per annum to the 
county hospital. Considering it his duty to support the dignity of 
his station with liberality, he set apart three days of every week for 
the entertainment of the neighbouring gentry. He was likewise ex- 
ceedingly attentive to his clerical brethren. The following incident 
shows his benevolence in a very pleasing light :— 


“ A gentleman once waited upon him with the details of some projected 
benevolent institution. The bishop highly approved of the object in view, 
and calling his house-steward, inquired how much money he then had in his 
possession. The answer was: ‘ Five hundred pounds, my lord.’ ‘ Five hun- 
dred pounds!’ exclaimed his master; ‘ What a shame for a bishop to have so 
much money! Give it away # give it all to this gentleman, for his charitable 
plan.’ ”—Barilett, p. 196. 


He once declared to his under-secretary, Mr. Emm :—‘I should 
feel ashamed of myself, if I could leave ten thousand pounds behind 
me.” And in this he kept his word; he died worth but little over 
nine thousand. We believe this sum was not quite half his annual 
income. But, though liberal in dispensing the hospitalities of his sta- 
tion, he was exceedingly simple in his private habits. It is related, 
that a young gentleman of fortune once dined by appointment with 
him, and the table was set out with nothing more than a joint of 
meat, and a pudding. The bishop apologized for his fare, by saying, 
“That it was his way of living; that he had been long disgusted 
with the fashionable expense of time and money at entertainments, 
and was determined that it should receive no countenance from his 
example.” 

He was rigidly honest in distributing his patronage. It was his 
desire to prefer worthy and capable men to the benefices in his gift; 
but the sudden termination of his life prevented him from carrying 
out his purposes, in this respect, to any great extent. He did not 
suffer the claims of relationship to warp his impartiality. His ec- 
centric nephew, John Butler, in expressing his disappointment, that 
the bishop had done so little for his family, is reported to have said, 
very bluntly,—“ Methinks, my lord, it is a misfortune to be related 


to you!” 
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But, as if to give another proof of the vanity of all earthly things, 
two years had scarcely elapsed after the settlement of the bishop in 
the See of Durham, when his health began to fail. Upon the advice 
of the most eminent physicians, he at first tried the waters of Clif- 
ton: but these affording no relief, he was conveyed, in a sinking con- 
dition, to Bath. Here he was constantly attended by his chaplain, 
Dr. Forster, and was visited by his friend, Bishop Benson. Secker 
was himself just recovering from illness, and could not safely travel. 
From Dr. Forster’s frequent letters to Secker, we have a full ac- 
count of Butler’s last hours. In one of these, he writes: “All his 
physicians seem to be clear, that his disorder is owing to some ob- 
structions in the organs of digestion, without being able to tell where 
the fault principally lies. They say, however, that he is so weak at 
present, that any attempt to remove these obstructions as yet, would 
be death to him.” Benson, the day after Butler’s death, writes to 
Secker on this point more definitely :—“'The liver, by the account 
which the physicians gave, was so much decayed, that no art was 
capable of restoring it; and nothing but the formation of a new or- 
gan could restore him.” His weakness was so great, that during 
these closing scenes he spoke but little. In parting with Benson, 
he remarked, says the bishop, “It must be a farewell forever; and 
said kind and affecting things more than I could bear.” After lin- 
gering thus twelve days, he died, June 16th, 1752, in the 60th year 
of his age. Tradition reports several expressions, as being among 
the dying words of Butler, all going to show that he expired with 
an humble trust in the Saviour; but as these, though perhaps founded 
upon truth, are not substantiated by any direct evidence, they are 
here omitted. 

On Saturday, June 20th, he was interred in the cathedral at 
Bristol. Over his remains, there was placed a marble stone, with 
an inscription by Dr. Forster. In the year 1834, an elegant monu- 
ment was erected, by subscription, in Bristol cathedral, to his mem- 
ory. Part of the funds for this purpose was contributed by Oriel 
College, as a testimonial of their reverence for the memory of the 
eminent scholar, and divine, who had gone forth from their midst. 
A beautiful inscription was furnished for this monument by Dr. 
Southey. Three portraits of Butler were taken while he lived: the 
first during his residence at Stanhope, in the fortieth year of his 
age; the second shortly after he was made Bishop of Bristol; and the 
last, not long before his death, when his body was already beginning 
to sink under the attacks of disease. The engravings from the first 
likeness show a calm and benignant countenance, regular and deli- 
cate features, with a sweetness of expression shining throughout, 
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which hardly could have failed to win attachment and love. The 
following descriptions will assist us in conceiving his personal 
appearance in the latter part of his life. The first is from Hutchin- 
son’s History of Durham, and the second from Surtees’ account of 
the same place :— 

“‘ He was of a most reverend aspect: his face thin and pale; but there was 
a Divine placidness in his countenance, which inspired veneration, and ex- 
pressed the most benevolent mind. His white hair hung gracefully on his 
shoulders, and his whole figure was patriarchal.” 

“ During the short time that Butler held the See of Durham, he conciliated 
all hearts. In advanced years, and on the episcopal throne, he retained the 
same genuine modesty, and native sweetness of disposition, which had dis- 
tinguished him in youth and in retirement. During the ministerial perform- 
ance of the sacred office, a Divine animation seemed to pervade his whole 
manner, and lighted up his pale, wan countenance, already marked with the 
ae of disease, like a torch glimmering in its socket, yet bright and useful 
to the last !” 

He was regular in his attendance upon Parliament, but never 
spoke in the House of Lords. This fact led Horace Walpole to 
say, that “the Bishop of Durham had been wafted to that see in a 
cloud of metaphysics, and remained absorbed in it !” 

Such was Butler. His pure, transparent character needs no ela- 
borate summary. His was not one of those close, hidden natures, 
which elude and perplex us after the most searching study. The 
marks of truth and goodness here are so plain, that he who runs 
can read them. He was no illustration of Bacon’s aphorism, that 
“The way to great place is by a winding stair.’ No crooked 
courses, nor time-serving, nor dancing attendance upon the great, 
brought him to eminence. His dignities were thrust upon him. It 
does not in our land (saving as a proof of the esteem of his con- 
temporaries) heighten our regard, to know that he was invested with 
the lordly honours of an English See. All that was the transitory, 
the outward decking, which in itself has no lustre. But his scru- 
pulous conscientiousness, his sincerity of purpose, his honesty of 
action, his life-long endeavours to do good,—these are the abiding, 
the immortal, and stamp him infallibly as a true man. 

His position in Theology has been compared with that of Bacon 
in Philosophy. Both were close and patient observers ; both strenu- 
ous opposers of hasty theorizing; both rested their systems upon 
the solid ground of fact. Indeed, analogy and induction involve 
similar mental operations. In these departments of inquiry, to which 
his attention was chiefly directed, Butler enjoys the good fortune 
to have written nothing which is yet cast aside as error; with the 
lapse of time, men’s confidence in his views has increased. His influ- 
ence upon the thinking world has been deep and wide; for he has 
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spoken through others, as well a3 in his own person. His friend 
Secker, in his own day, popularized him; Paley has translated him 
in his incomparably executed Evidences; Chalmers has gloried in 
being his expounder; and our Wayland has acknowledged him as 
the principal source of his theory of Ethics. If any judgment can 
be formed from the variety of editions issued, his works are more 
read now than ever. 

He has reared for himself an enduring monument. John Wesley, 
long ago, said, “that the Analogy was too deep for the men for 
whom it was written; for he had found that free-thinkers were not 
usually close thinkers.” It has, however, proved a precious legacy 
to the Church: for often the very objections which are boastfully 
urged by the sceptic, afflict and distress the believer’s heart. To 
him, these unanswerable reasonings are then a help and relief, to 
clear his vision, to quiet his doubts, to animate and strengthen his 
fondest hopes. 





Art. V.—SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF ISAIAH IV. 


‘HERE are two extremes in respect to the spiritual interpretation 
of the Bible: that which spiritualizes everything, and that which 
makes it a virtue to get rid of a spiritual sense wherever it is prac- 
ticable. In the former, we see Origen, resolving the plainest narratives 
into mere allegory; Cocceius, asserting that the Scriptures are to 
be understood in every sense of which they are capable; and the 
Rabbinic schools, who assume, to the same effect, that upon every 
point of the sacred writings hang “mountains of sense.” Time 
was, when the Church was verging too far in this direction. But 
under the influence of German rationalism, her judgment is now in 
danger of being warped to the opposite extreme. As that semi- 
infidel school have excluded miracles from the Gospels, so they 
would banish prescience from the prophecies. And none can long 
peruse their vain lucybrations, without feeling as did Mary, when 
looking into the empty sepulchre : “ They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid him.” It now behoves the 
Church to hold up prominently the truth, that in the Scriptures, as 
well as in the hopes of believers, “ Christ is all and in all.” And 
he who strives to rescue a single passage from the hands of the 
corrupter, is engaged in a good cause. 
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Principles in the light of which the Chapter is interpreted. 


I. The great design of all Scripture is, to present Christ as the 
Saviour of the world. This is the grand central idea, which ex- 
plains the whole Bible, and gives it significance, unity, and import- 
ance. The Old Testament predicts his coming, and prepares the 
way for it. The New gives a history of that event, and of the doc- 
trines and events which grow immediately out of it. 

From the moment of the fall of man, the subject of prime interest 
with him was restoration. The fall brought upon us depravity, sin, 
condemnation, and death—a death spiritual, temporal, eternal. It 
was, from that instant, a question of superlative importance with 
God and man, How shall the lost race be restored ?—how raised 
again to purity, reconciliation, happiness ?—to life in its three-fold 
sense. ‘I'o the solution of this question the Bible is devoted. 
Restoration could only be effected by a Divine Redeemer. Accord- 
ingly, the very next event after the original transgression, was the 
promise of a Saviour. And this hope, with various degrees of 
development, pervades the entire ante-christian Scriptures. To 
those who doubt or overlook this obvious fact, Christ would say, as 
to the two travellers to Emmaus :* “O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken! Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory?” Or, as he 
said to the assembled eleven: “These are the words which I spake 
unto you while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and 
in the psalms, concerning me.” “Thus it is written, and thus it 
behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day: 
and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in 
his name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” And observe, 
in these passages, the words “ought,” and “behoved,” refer not to 
what was abstractedly necessary, but to events required to take 
place, in order to make good the predictions concerning himself “in 
all the Scriptures ;” this last expression being used as exegetical of 
“the law of Moses, the prophets, and the psalms.” The great topic, 
then, or train of topics, running like a golden thread through the tex- 
ture “of all the Scriptures,” judice Christo, is, that the Messiah 
was to come, suffer, rise from the dead, enter into glory, and cause 
repentance and remission of sins to be preached throughout the 
world in his name. Upon this broad principle Christ is to be looked 


© The quotations in the remainder of the paragraph will be found in Luke 
xxiv, 25-47, to which the reader is referred. 
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for always in the Bible where the idea is not excluded by the con- 
text, or by the rules of exegesis. And we are never to pare down 
to a dry historical statement, in which only individuals are con- 
cerned, a passage, big with meaning for all, and in which the hopes 
of the world are involved. 

Il. The remark thus made, in general, of all Scripture, is 
especially true of the prophets. The first prediction after the 
fall, as we have already intimated, foretold a Saviour, who should 
bruise the serpent’s head, while the serpent should bruise his 
heel; or, as Paul expresses the same things more fully, a Sa- 
viour who “through death might destroy him that had the power 
of death, that is, the devil, and deliver them, who through fear 
of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” In most 
comprehensive terms the angel of the apocalypse declares to John 
that “the spirit of prophecy ”—its glorious, constant burden—“ is 
the testimony of Jesus :” as a system, it all has relation to a Saviour. 
Peter was especially impressed with this thought. He says, in Acts 
x, 43, “To Him give all the prophets witness, that through his 
name, whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission of sins.” 
But this apostle’s most remarkable declaration is in his first Epis- 
tle, i, 10-12: “Of which salvation the prophets have inquired and 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should come 
unto you: searching what, or what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow. Unto 
whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto us they 
did minister the things which are now reported unto you, by them 
that have preached the gospel unto you, with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven.” ‘The Spirit, then, by which the prophets were 
inspired, was “the Spirit of Christ,” i. e., of the Messiah. They 
spoke as they were moved upon by him. It was Messiah speaking 
through them. But Messiah’s relation to this world was entirely 
evangelical. His whole work on earth was evangelical. “The Lord 
anointed him,” mz, made him Messiah, “to preach the gospel to 
the poor.” Could we, then, anticipate that the burden of his messages 
would be anything else than evangelical? We could not, even if 
nothing more had in this place been spoken. But, instead of silence, 
there follows here as full a declaration of the plenary evangelism of 
the prophets as perhaps language can express. First, they speak 
of “salvation :’—“ the salvation of souls”* from sin in the present 
world, and “salvation ready to be revealed in the last time.”’+ 


© Compare verses 10, 9 and 5. 
+ Explained in verse 4, as “an inheritance—reserved in heaven.” 
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Secondly, the prophets speak “of the sufferings of Christ and the 
glory that should foliow;” when, under the meritorious cause of 
man’s redemption, and the glorious effects produced by that cause, 
is summed up, with wondrous brevity, the whole gospel scheme. 
Thirdly, they had not only a general view of the subject, but 
“ ministered” in detail, “the things new reported to you by them 
that have preached the gospel unto you;” i.e., the apostles. The 
prophets declared the gospel itself; and the difference between 
them and the apostles was, that the latter reported what was past, 
the former, what was future. “They testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow.” How 
monstrous, by the side of such a statement, appears the infidel 
assumption of the Neologists, that the prophets had no prescience 
of a Messiah, and indeed no distinct apprehension of anything in 
the distant future ! 

III. As all the prophets foreshow a Saviour, so Isaiah does this 
most of all. He is called the evangelical prophet, because his pre- 
dictions “seem almost to anticipate the gospel history: so clearly 
do they foretell the Divine character of Christ, his miracles, his 
peculiar qualities and virtues, his rejection and sufferings for our 
sins, his death, burial, and victory over death; and lastly, his final 
glory, and the establishment, increase, and perfection of his kingdom ; 
each specifically pointed out and portrayed with the most striking 
and discriminating characters.” Blessed at one time with the vision 
of Messiah’s glorious person, Isaiah never lost the impression. 
And though called sometimes to reprove Israel, and other nations, 
for their sins, yet he always hastens back with evident delight to the 
all-absorbing topic, the kingdom and coming of Christ. 


Translation and Notes. 


Verse 1. On the first verse we remark: 1. The sense evidently 
connects it with the preceding chapter; and as evidently forbids 
its connexion with this. 2. It contains the closing denunciation of: 
the prophet against the proud and wicked daughters of Zion; inti- 
mating clearly that the number of the males (o"n, mariti, chap. 
iii, 26) should be so reduced by impending judgments that their 
ratio to the females would be not more than one to seven. 3. The 
“reproach,” therefore, spoken of in this verse, is the reproach 
of widowhood, (chapter liv, 4,) or celibacy, and consequent bar- 
renness. 

Verse 2. As there is considerable controversy concerning some 
of the expressions in this verse, we give the original of it entire :— 

FourtH Sertss, Vou. Ill.—17 
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DyMENDT Vea? PT MIT THAN 832 MN) May Mery ein pina 
t dy qion ny }p> 

In that day shall the Branch of Jehovah be for beauty and honour, 
and the Fruit of the earth for majesty and comeliness to the escaped 
of Israel. 

“In that day.” A prophetic expression for some future and highly 
important period; often used in reference to Messianic times. 
Chap. xxix, 18; Zech. xiii, 1, 2. In the New Testament it is em- 
ployed as referring to the judgment day. 

“ Shall the Branch of Jehovah.” This phrase, as well as “ Fruit 
of the earth,” we consider as referring to Christ; the first to his 
Divine, the last to his human nature: equivalent to the New Testa- 
ment titles “Son of God,” and “Son of man;” and parallel to 
Paul’s description of him, that he “was made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the Spirit of holiness.” We shall be prepared, 
after looking at the whole chapter, to make further remarks in 
favour of this interpretation of verse second. “ To the escaped of 
Israel.” To the spiritual Israel; those who shall have availed them- 
selves of the atonement of Christ, and shall have fled for refuge to 
lay hold upon the hope set before them. Such will see in him 
“ majesty and comeliness.” ‘To them that believe he is precious.” 

Verse 3. And it shall be, as to the left in Zion, and the remnant in 
Jerusalem, that they shall be called holy, even every one written for 
life in Jerusalem. 

Now, the prophet proceeds to explain in what sense this promised 
Friend, this Divine Personage, was to be such a blessing to Israel. 
He should make them holy. This is the grand benefit he confers 
upon mankind. Depraved by the fall, made morally impure and 
guilty, that guilt must have rendered them eternally and infinitely 
wretched. But this glorious “Offspring of Jehovah” interposes as 
their substitute in suffering and death. And as the result, they are 
conditionally restored to holiness and to the favour of God. 

“ Every one written in Jerusalem.’ Those who by complying 
with the conditions of the gospel become recognised as his children : 
which is spoken of here and often, as being “written in Jerusalem,” 
“ written in heaven,” “written in the book of life.”* 

Verse 4. When the Lord shall have washed away the pollution of 
the daughters of Zion, and shall have cleansed away the bloodguiltiness 
of Jerusalem, from the midst thereof by a Spirit of judgment and a 
Spirit of burning. 

* Compare Dan. xii, 1; Phil. iv, 3; Rev. iii, 6; Heb. xii, 23. 
17* 
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Having shown the great end of the Redeemer’s interposition, — 
holiness,—the prophet now indicates the means by which it is to be 
accomplished. The sins of the whole people, male and female, shall 
be cleansed, or purged out by the “Spirit of judgment and the Spirit 
of burning :” by the Holy Spirit, the third person in the adorable 
Trinity, by whom salvation is personally imparted to men in that 
act called the “washing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.” “The Spirit of Judgment,” ppxirg nin, is equivalent 
to Paul’s mvevipya dytoobvyc, “ Spirit of holiness,” or Holy Spirit. 
And the striking coincidence in the language of this verse with John’s 
expression, that our Lord “shall baptize,” i. e., purify his followers 
“with the Holy Ghost and with fire,’ marks, we think, a similar 
coincidence in the sense. 

Verse 5. And Jehovah shall create over the whole dwelling-place 
of Mount Zion, (the Church of God in all its branches, and wherever 
located,) and over her assemblies, a cloud by day, and a smoke, and 
the brightness of a flaming fire by night. For over all the glory there 
shall be a covering. 

There can be no doubt but that the ancient symbol of God’s 
presence with Israel is here alluded to; and it is promised that his 
presence shall be manifested throughout all the borders of the 
Church, and in all her congregations, as distinctly as it then was 
over its “one indivisible congregation, and its one exclusive place 
of meeting,” by the fiery cloud, or Shekinah. Isaiah does not mean 
to say that this shall be a visible presence, but that it will be as real, 
and as perceptible as in the days of Moses or Solomon. It will be 
a spiritual presence, perceived by the consciousness, though not by 
the senses. Such a presence as Joel predicted, when God said by 
him, “I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.” And such as Jesus 
promised, when he said, “ Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name there am I in the midst of them.” 

And as the Shekinah was the defence, as well as the glory of the 
ancient people of God, so, in the Christian dispensation, a pure, 
devoted Church, honoured by the continual presence of God, has 
nothing to fear. No weapon formed against her shall prosper. For, 
“over all the glory there shall be a covering.” Her perpetual suc- 
cess and final triumph cannot be prevented. “All things are for 
her sake.” The Church “is Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 

Verse 6. And there shall be a tabernacle for a shadow by day, and 
for a covert, and for a hiding-place from storm and from rain. 

Christianity is not a mere matter of glory to the Church, it is a 
matter of vital interest to mankind. It furnishes a covert for their 
unsheltered heads, 1. It isa want of their natures. As men are so 
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constituted physically, that they cannot dispense with a dwelling or 
shelter, and would soon perish without one; so morally they cannot 
dispense with the salvation of God. Apostate from his favour, and 
obnoxious to his vindictive justice, they must be brought under the 
protection of the cross, or perish forever. 2. This important pro- 
vision is available to all. It is a tabernacle, 720, a booth,—a dwell- - 
ing of the simplest construction possible; and consequently within 
the means of all: a covering that can be most expeditiously put 
up, and therefore specially adapted to the wants of those who are 
emphatically creatures of a moment. 3. And yet cheap and simple 
as is this shelter, it is declared sufficient to shield us against every 
danger, whether from hostile elements, or hostile beings, by night 
or byday. It defends us not merely from the heats, and chills, and 
damps of life’s current evils, but will be found proof against the 
mighty, driving “storms” of death and judgment. It is a house 
that will not fall when the rain descends, and the floods come, and 
the winds blow and beat upon it, for it is founded upon a rock. So 
far from falling, it will, in a future day, prove to us “a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


Concluding Remarks on Verse 2d. 


As it is known that the German Rationalists give a literal and 
mere secular sense to this passage, we would observe further that 
the spiritual rendering above is favoured, first, by the context. 

The second, third, and fourth chapters of Isaiah have long been 
considered by Biblical scholars as constituting one prophecy; the 
grand themes of which are the Messiah’s kingdom, and the judg- 
ments of God that were to be visited upon sinning Israel. The line 
of demarcation between these two topics is easily discernible. The 
prosperity and general spread of Christ’s kingdom are presented in 
chapter second, from the first to the fourth verse inclusive, in terms 
most graphic and glowing. Then follows a view of the sinful cha- 
racter of the Israelites at the time of the prediction and of the fear- 
ful consequences of their sins, to chapter fourth, verse first. Here 
the mind of the prophet reverts to the theme always most grateful 
to his feelings, the ultimate succes’ of the Church, in the passages 
now under consideration. And whereas in chapter second he had 
portrayed the external grandeur and triumphs of Christ’s reign, he 
now dwells with delight upon the safety, purity and glory of its 
internal condition. The scope, therefore, of this entire prophecy, 
and the undeniably evangelical character of the body of this chapter, 
furnish additional proof that the second verse is evangelical. 
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But, secondly, let us look with more scrutiny at the terms in 
which the passage is expressed. hat nin max, Branch, or Off- 
spring of Jehovah, is a personal designation, referring to Christ, we 
judge from the usus loquendi. In Jeremiah xxiii, 5, it is said, I 
will raise unto David a Righteous Branch, a King shall reign and 
prosper. Again,—in chapter xxxiii, 15, of the same prophet :—I 
will cause the Branch of Righteousness to grow up unto David, and 
He shall execute judgment, etc. By Zechariah the Lord says, I. 
will bring forth my servant the Branch. (Chap. iii, 8.) And again : 
Behold the man whose name is the Branch: and he shall grow up 
out of his place, and he shall build the temple of the Lord. (Chap. 
vi, 12.) Now, the conclusion is, that as this word in analogous 
positions signifies a person, viz., a “man,” a “servant,” a “ King,” 
it signifies a person here. And if the “Righteous Branch,” the 
“ Branch unto David,” and “my Servant the Branch,” signify the 
Messiah, where only an indirect connexion with God is expressed, 
much more does “ Branch of Jehovah” signify this, where such con- 
nexion is expressed in the directest manner of which the language 
is capable. And if 3775 mz, the Branch unto David, equivalent to 
“the Offspring of David,” (Rev. xxii, 16,) signifies Christ, for a 
much stronger reason does nim? max, the Offspring of Jehovah, sig- 
nify the Son of the living God. 

But the strongest opposition to the spiritual rendering of this 
verse is made against the phrase y>x5 “™p, the Fruit of the earth. 
Having, however, established the higher sense of the foregoing ex- 
pression, the one in hand may be soon disposed of. 1. The tropical 
character of this phrase (as also of the other) is decisively indicated 
by its adjuncts. With what propriety can “majesty” and “honour” 
be predicated of literal productions of the earth? None at all. 
But as applied to Christ these attributes are perfectly appropriate. 
The context requires them to have this application. To make Isaiah 
speak of grain and vegetables, in a passage devoted to lofty spiritual 
promises, is preposterous. This leads us to remark: 2. That we 
must be permitted to avail ourselves of what we have already proved. 
“Fruit of the earth” is evidently in parallelism with “Branch of 
the Lord.” As this latter has been shown to refer to Christ, so 
must the former. To make one member of a parallelism refer to 
Christ and the corresponding member to vegetation would be absurd. 
3. Isaiah was fully aware of the two-fold nature in which Christ 
would appear. He foretold him both as “the Mighty God” and as 
“a Son given,” “a Child born;” and all too ina single verse. What 
marvel, then, that when in this place he had exhibited the Divine 
nature in one member of a distich, he should present the human in 
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the other? As, therefore, “ Branch, or Offspring of Jehovah,” well 
describes the Divinity, so “Fruit of the earth,” with equal appro- 
priateness, sets forth the humanity of our adorable Lord. 

These views of the text are confirmed by the ancient Chaldee 
Paraphrase, which applies “the Branch of the Lord” to Messiah ; 
and the same views are authorized by such names as Vitringa, 
Hengstenberg, and Alexander among the moderns, who also consider 
that “Fruit of the earth” is predicated of Christ’s human nature. 

Mr. Barnes admits that both phrases refer to the Messiah, yet 
both in only the general sense, without allusion to the distinction of 
natures. But one can very readily conceive how he should over- 
look such allusion here, when he fails to observe the same distinction 
in Rey. xxii, 16: “I am the Root and the Offspring of David ;” 
making “root” and “offspring” one and the same thing in a passage 
where the Divinity and humanity are almost as palpably distin- 
guished as (Matt. xxii, 44, 45,) when with his own breath Christ 
declares he is both “ David’s Lorp” and “ David’s son.” 





Art. VI—AN EARNEST MINISTRY. 


An Earnest Ministry the Want of the Times. By Joun Ancert James. With 
an Introduction, by Rev. J. B. Conprt, D.D., of Newark, New-Jersey. Fourth 
edition, New-York: M. W. Dodd. 


Tue Christian ministry has ever claimed, and to a large extent 
received, the deference of mankind. The ancient seers, patriarchs 
and prophets, who were commissioned to make known the will of the 
Supreme Being, under the*impulse of a direct inspiration, were 
regarded as supernaturally endowed, and their utterances deemed 
oracular. The protracted preaching of Noah to the- impenitent 
antediluvians, the legislative instructions of Moses, the sublime 
devotional melodies of David, and the fervid and glowing predic- 
tions and denunciations of the long succession of Jewish prophets, 
were alike divinely inspired; or, in the words of the Apostle, these 
“holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
The primitive age was characterized by the more rigid ministration 
of the law, sacrifices, and covenants ; subsequently the claims of the 
Divine Government were frequently enforced by direct interposi- 
tions of Providence ; till at length, in the “fulness of time,” came 
the wondrous advent of the promised Messiah, when the gracious 
“ ministry of reconciliation” was “brought to light by the Gospel.” 
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The necessity for such an institution need not beargued. Fear- 
ful as has been the wreck of humanity since the birth of time, its 
desolations would have been immeasurably worse but for the benign 
and potent influences of truth imparted from on high. No less con- 
spicuous is the beneficence of God to our mental and moral weak- 
ness, in the appointment of human agencies as the medium for the 
communication of the Divine will. An angelic ministry would not 
only have affrighted us by its supernal splendour, but would also 
have necessarily been inaccessible to human sympathies ; much less 
could sinful man have dared direct intercourse with the immaculate 
purity of a holy God. “But we have this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels, that the excellency of the power might be [seen to be] of God.” 
The Divine commission, although to the Jew it became a ‘stumbling- 
block, and to the Greek foolishness, is yet, to them who believe, made 
the power and wisdom of God, to the salvation of the soul. Igno- 
rance and bigotry have done much to hinder the progress of the 
Gospel, and the influence of its ministry; yet the world at large 
has been greatly indebted to its benign influence for all that it has 
attained of social and moral advancement, not to refer to the peace 
and blessedness conferred by the hopes which are full of immortality. 
In all Christian lands the preaching of the Gospel is recognised as 
one of the greatest agencies employed by Divine wisdom for the 
advancement of the human race in virtue, religion, and civilization. 
The pulpit is one of the powers of modern society—known and 
admitted to be such. 

Yet Christianity has not the supreme control, even in lands called 
Christian; nor is the ministry as powerful and efficient an agent as 
we should be led to expect it would be, from its Divine sanctions, its 
adaptation to human wants, and its practical recognition as a leading 
power in modern society. It may not be inopportune to inquire, 
briefly, into the causes which have tended to produce this state of 
things, and to ask how far the great characteristics of Apostolic 
preaching may yet be said to obtain in our own times. 

It will not be denied that, in a popular sense, even the orthodox 
Christian ministry has, to a certain extent, received an impress from 
the predominant moral aspect of society at various epochs. After 
a lapse of more than eighteen centuries, it might well excite surprise 
that the primitive purity and integrity of the Gospel ministry should 
be found still to exist at all, were it not admitted that its dispensa- 
tion has been sustained by a supernatural agency. When its Divine 
Author “ascended up on high, He gave some, apostles; some, pro- 
phets; some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers.” In so 
far, therefore, as any who have assumed the functions of the sacred 
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office, may have departed from the simplicity and purity of the 
primitive Church, the pulpit has been shorn of its spiritual power 
and efficiency. It has been well observed, that had all who professed 
to be Paul’s successors in the ministry, been anointed for their work 
as was this great apostle, the world would have been evangelized 
centuries ago. His eminent devotedness, zeal, and successes have 
never been surpassed: yet his splendid triumphs were less trace- 
able to his extraordinary commission, or his endowment of superna- 
tural gifts, than to his deep appreciation of the claims of his high 
vocation. It is true he was invested with immediate and plenary 
authority by the Saviour himself: but he was commissioned to preach 
the same Gospel that has descended to us; and, excepting the mira- 
culous powers which sometimes accompanied his ministry, we have 
the same facilities of giving it a lodgment in the heart. The intense 
emotion, burning zeal, and devoted piety of the apostle, have, it is 
to be feared, since yielded to the baneful influence of the world, 
while the objects of sense have obtained the mastery over those of 
faith. The invincible energy with which he announced the moment- 
ous truths he was appointed to proclaim, quickened and alarmed the 
dormant consciences, and subjugated the hearts of his hearers. His 
utterdnces were those of a man deeply conscious of the reality of 
the solemn truths he enforced, and they irresistibly carried convic- 
tion. Were the pulpit of the present day invested with the same 
moral power, results resembling those which attended his ministry 
would again return to bless the Church and the world. 

A vitiated taste, which, in our time, prefers something else rather 
than the pure Gospel of the blessed God, has, in too many instances, 
superinduced a false standard for preaching, in the display of human 
learning as an intellectual entertainment; the multitude being more 
attracted by the ornateness of the preacher’s rhetoric, the refined 
melody of the choir, and the elegant decorations of the temple, than 
by a desire to “worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” In 
fine, it is the absence of that realizing faith and deep spirituality 
which characterized the worshipping assemblies of apostolic times, 
that has produced such prevailing moral apathy, sterility, and decay 
in the Christian Church ; nor until she becomes invested with these 
graces and gifts of the Divine Spirit, may we hope to witness a re- 
eurrence of her early triumphs. The claims of true discipleship 
imperatively demand this, both on the part of clergy and laity: the 
standard of personal piety—the total consecration of heart and life 
to the cause of human redemption, are the great pre-requisites for 
the fulfilment of the sublime and wondrous predictions of Holy 
Writ. If St. Paul “ceased not day and night, by the space of three 
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years, to warn every one, with tears,” why should it be deemed less 
incumbent upon his successors to yield like devotion to their sacred 
and solemn trusts ? 

The great fundamental principles of the Christian faith formed 
the constant theme of the primitive ministry; these doctrines 
were expounded with remarkable simplicity and urged with fer- 
vency and zeal: and yet the preaching of the great apostle at 
Athens presents a spectacle of moral grandeur unequalled by 
anything of the kind in subsequent times. Invested as he was 
with the high authority of his Divine Master, he stands before the 
collective wisdom and learning of the polished Greeks as the 
avowed and accredited ambassador of Heaven, to declare, with all 
the force of truth, its messages of grace to a lost world. Here, 
indeed, was eminently demonstrated the truth, that “the world 
by wisdom knew not God;” and that the mightiest achievements of 
reason failed utterly to solve the great problem of human destiny; 
and that without a special revelation from God, man never could 
have become acquainted with the sublime mysteries connected with 
his present and eternal happiness. In his second letter to the Church 
at Corinth, Paul exhibits to us the essential elements of the Gospel 
ministry, in the energetic and pungent appeals which he urges upon 
the attention of his brethren: and the sublime teachings of the Di- 
vine “ Author and Finisher of our faith,” also evince the like attri- 
butes. No ministry, therefore, can possibly become really effective 
and salutary, whatever may be its intellectual accompaniments, 
which is found to be deficient in deep spirituality, earnestness, and 
faith. 

That the embassy with which the Christian minister is charged 
is one of difficulty, is undeniable, for it has to contend with the 
moral forces constantly in operation in the human heart against 
the progress of truth, and its claims; yet the sublimity and gran- 
deur of his message may well be supposed to expand his heart, and 
elevate his mental and moral powers, while his utterances would 
derive inspiration from Him 


“Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire.” 


The grand elemental topics of Holy Writ can never become trite or 
common-place; there are no themes so soul-stirring and susceptible 
of magnificent illustration, for the resources of the universe are as 
much at the command of the expositor of Divine truth, as of the poet 
and philosopher. Indeed, the world naturally looks for an elevation 
of character—religious, moral and intellectual, in those who espouse 
the duties of the Christian ministry, somewhat commensurate with 
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its claims ; and especially is this true in an age when every depart- 
ment of human lore is constantly receiving new accessions to its 
stores. None in the present day will have the temerity to avow 
that “ ignorance is the mother of devotion ;” yet there are, it is to be 
feared, those who practically endorse the ignoble sentiment. “If 
God has no need of our learning,” says Dr. South, “he can have 
still less occasion for our ignorance.” Admitting that the doctrines 
of the Divine revelation derive their saving efficiency from the Holy 
Spirit, it by no means follows as a necessary sequence, that the ex- 
ponents of that revelation should be men of the meanest capacity, 
and the lowest in the scale of intellectual endowments. Such an idea 
shocks our sense of the fitness of things, and at once contravenes 
the universal rule of the Supreme Being, who governs the universe 
by a harmonious system of laws. A contrary opinion presupposes 
that the bestowment of superior mental power has been conferred with- 
out a purpose or design, and that its cultivation and use are conse- 
quently an infringement of a constituent moral law. While, therefore, 
we do not deny that occasionally the feeblest human instrumentality 
has been rendered subservient to the interests of religion, we cannot 
but regret that the admission of the fact has been made the occasion 
of abuse, in supposing that the pastoral office could be benefitted or 
even sustained, by the incompetence and indolence of illiterate and 
disqualified persons. With such it is not of the want of words that 
we have to complain, but their redundancy; and were they but fitly 
chosen, and used simply as the appropriate vehicles of thought, we 
should not have to record our protest against the inflictions of some 
garrulous occupants of the pulpit, who 
“Talk much, yet say nothing, for an hour; 


While text and truth they labour to display, 
Till both are quite interpreted away.” 


Such superficial orators, like rivulets, are often rapid and noisy in 
proportion to their shallowness,—a great command of words being 
no safe criterion of a fertility of ideas. We do not pretend to pre- 
scribe an exact rule in this particular, since, among persons compo- 
sing our religious assemblies, a great variety of mental attainment 
must necessarily prevail; all we plead for is, that the standard of our 
pulpit addresses should not be placed below the average capacity of 
the audience. 

Indolence in the discharge of ministerial duties is utterly inexcu- 
sable; since even the posts of human preferment and trust are found 
to challenge the most devoted efforts: and shall the claims of the 
sacred office, which has no equal in the universe of human pursuits 
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as to its importance, sublimity, and solemn responsibilities, be deemed 
unworthy of our highest activity and our closest study? “God is not 
the patron of darkness,” says a modern writer, “he has none of it in 
his own nature; and near his altars there should be perpetual light.” 
An intelligent and enlightened ministry is essential to the progress 
of intelligent piety in a religious society. A minister of Christ is 
expressed emphatically by the metaphor of a. star; his character 
and his teachings, therefore, should be luminous and instructive ; 
he should stimulate to noble aims and high endeavours in the Chris- 
tian course, while he should also 


“ Remove each doubt, reprove each dull delay, 
Allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way.” 


The genius and habits of our people especially demand, what the 
Rev. John Angell James designates in the admirable work, (the 
perusal of which has suggested the foregoing remarks,) An Earnest 
Ministry,—a ministry that is eminently spiritual and practical,— 
for the popular ear can only be gained by an earnest speaker. Dr. 
Condit, in his introduction to this deeply interesting volume, which 
we commend to the perusal of all our clerical brethren, thus writes :— 


“The quality of the ministry to which allusion has been made, would natu- 


rally tend to give it a more Scriptural character. And what improvement is 
more desirable than a richer infusion into the discourses of the pulpit of the 
pure word of God? Not only make the text penetrate the sermon, but let 
other parts of the Scriptures be made to gather around it, to shed light upon 
it, and receive light from it. Occasional American hearers of some ministers 
in England and Scotland have marked this characteristic with great pleasure. 
If it should diminish the brilliancy of the pulpit, it would add to its richness. 
Fewer orations will be delivered, but many better sermons. A prevalent un- 
healthy taste may not be so well satisfied for a time, but a better taste will soon 
be formed. It will furnish the best opportunity for awakening emotion and 
affecting the conscience, as well as imparting instruction. Thus obtaining 
vivid impressions of truth, the preacher will possess one element of true earn- 
estness in the pulpit; for he will speak not only with all the authority of truth, 
but with a soul deeply imbued with the spirit of it. Then he will have a holy 
unction, and will give forth both light and heat. A spiritual, practical, Scrip- 
tural, as well as learned ministry will be earnest ; and that is the ministry God 
will bless for the enlightenment and salvation of our country.” 


In this stirring age, when new developments in all depart- 
ments of science are constantly arresting attention, the claims of an 
educated and efficient ministry are still more imperatively demand- 
ed, in order to secure and retain over the popular mind a command- 
ing influence. Instead, therefore, of adhering to a set, stereotyped 
vocabulary, into which many of our pulpit addresses are resolved, 
the preacher should seek to enlist the sympathies of his audience 
by imparting to his discourses all the variety of interest and illus- 
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tration of which the various themes he may have to propound may 
be susceptible. A fixed mannerism of style attaches to most public 
speakers, but the tedium which this uniformity sometimes induces 
upon the minds of an audience, may be mitigated by a little well- 
directed attention and study. Another defect in preaching is a 
tendency to indulge in abstract metaphysical disquisition, rather 
than the earnest, direct, and personal application of Divine truth. A 
cold, indefinite, and unsocial preacher will induce corresponding 
attributes of character among the people of his charge,—‘ The letter 
killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” Another besetting sin of the 
pulpit, and one that sadly interferes with genuine earnestness, is 
prolixity. The condensing process seems to be very imperfectly un- 
derstood or appreciated by the majority of the clergy, or they forget 
that condensation gives strength and spirit to their harangues. 
Some even of gigantic intellectual attainments have erred in this 
particular.—Edward Irving was an instance, who preached a dis- 
course in London, on Apostolic Missions, which, although a masterly 
effort of genius, failed of its effect from its inordinate length, it 
having occupied three hours and a half in the delivery. Because, 
however, a few eminent orators succeed in thus fascinating the ears 
of an audience by the witchery of their eloquence, it is not to be 
presumed that others, less gifted, will be tolerated to such unreason- 
able limits. Whitefield, a man of extraordinary powers, admitted 
that a man with the eloquence of an angel ought not to exceed forty 
minutes in the length of a sermon; and Wesley seldom exceeded 
thirty. For all purposes of devotional instruction this interval is 
sufficient; and when a speaker transcends its limits, the effect is 
weakened rather than improved. Prolixity in the pulpit neutralizes 
the beneficial influence of even a powerful sermon : those, however, 
most addicted to indulge the habit, are generally such as smother sense 
in mere sound; who, instead of leading them by the green pastures of 
the Gospel, inflict a wilderness of words upon their half-famishing and 
drowsy flock, scarcely presenting them with a solitary glebe or green 
leaf to beguile the weary waste. These are they who barter gold for 
lead, and offer us counterfeit coin. Others there are who deal in 
nice distinctions and abstruse subtleties,—ever dividing and subdi- 
viding, till at length they mince the Gospel so fine that it becomes 
impalpable to all human perception. During the civil wars, we read 
of one Stephen Marshall, who, on one occasion, beginning to preach, 
split his text into twenty-four separate parts: it is said one of his 
hearers immediately took the warning, and ran home for his night- 
cap and slippers. 

There is yet one other defect we would venture to point out, 
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as occasionally observable in the ministerial character,—we refer 
to a seeming austerity and rigid asceticism, alike alien to the 
true spirit of our holy religion, and to the successful presentation 
of its salutary, ennobling, and soul-inspiring truths. “It is a great 
disgrace to religion,” says Scott, “to imagine that it is an enemy to 
mirth and cheerfulness, and a severe exacter of pensive looks and 
solemn faces.” Haydn, when once asked how it happened that his 
church music was always of an animating, cheerful, and even gay 
description, replied, “I cannot make it otherwise,—I write accord- 
ing to the thoughts I feel: when I think upon God, my heart is so 
full of joy, that the notes dance and leap as it were from my pen; 
and since God has given me a cheerful heart, it will be easily for- 
given me that I sing to him with a cheerful spirit.” The inesti- 
mable boon of the Gospel, which is the “ ministry of reconciliation,” 
expressive of the clemency and grace of our Heavenly Father, ought 
assuredly to inspire, in return, emotions of grateful love and joyous 
exultation, rather than a feeling of acerbity and gloom: and cer- 
tainly the exhibition on our part of a cheerful piety would prove 
much more likely to win the suffrages of mankind, than its opposite. 
“An ounce of cheerfulness, with grace to leaven it,” says a theolo- 
gical writer of the olden time, “is better than a ton of religious 
austerity.” It is this that induces the uncharitable and unchristian 
spirit of sectarianism and bigotry. “Iam sure truth never lost 
anything by being spoken in love,” says Dr. Nevins, “and the prin- 
cipal reason why we are not more of one mind is, that we are not 
more of one heart. How soon they who feel heart to heart, begin to 
see eye to eye! The way to think alike is first to feel alike; and if 
the feeling be love, the thought will be truth. 

In this connexion, it may not be out of place to refer to certain 
defects, which are but too apparent, respecting the mode in which 
many ministers conduct the public prayers of the sanctuary. A 
recent writer in the Christian Watchman, has discussed this sub- 
ject at some length, pointing out the prevailing errors which char- 
acterize the extempore prayers of the present day. He treats of four 
varieties :—those addressed to the Divine Being; to the audience; 
such as are aimed at men and things; and prayers which are neither 
to, at, nor for, any person or thing whatsoever! Under these seve- 
ral divisions, he tells some wholesome truths, which one would think, 
might make all his readers long for a liturgy. The same senseless 
garrulity is here observable, of which we have already complained 
respecting public preaching. Some, from the wearisome extent of 
their supplications, and their incoherent character, often ranging 
over all imaginable topics on the habitable globe, and even beyond 
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it, seem to be impressed with the idea that the value of this im- 
portant branch of public devotion, is not so much to be estimated 
by its earnestness and appropriateness, as its quantity. Thus 
the monks of old, and the Pharisees did—vainly supposing that the 
numerical extent of their invocations to the Deity constituted their 
principal excellence. It is recorded of a certain empirical divine of 
the seventeenth century, Dr. Sandy, who pretended to have held 
communications with the angel Raphael, that he was so superlatively 
devout, that his knees absolutely grew horny by his constant kneel- 
ing. Prayers should be brief, animated, and direct, if they are to 
enlist the sympathies of an audience, and inspire devotional feel- 
ings. If we seek for the true standard, we shall find that all inspired 
examples are short,—very short, and graphic:—Solomon’s at the 
dedication of the temple (the longest on record) did not exceed, 
perhaps, five minutes in its delivery. Says old Francis Quarles :— 


“In all our prayers the’ Almighty does regard 
The judgment of the balance, not the yard ; 
He loves not words, but matter; ’tis his pleasure 
To buy his wares by weight, and not by measure.” 


We do not plead for studied phrases and rhetorical flourishes in 
these solemn appeals: this abuse of the sacred duty, we would no less 
deprecate. A true and rightly constituted prayer, consists in the 
simple and earnest outgushing of the heart: such an oblation can 
alone be acceptable, and propitiate the Divine benefaction through 
the mediation of Christ, and link the earth-bound spirit, in its lofty 
aspirations, with the spirit-world above. Many have much more to 
supplicate of Heaven, than to offer the tribute of thanks for; a 
feature that does not argue very favourably for their grateful recog- 
nition of the multiform blessings of which they are the constant re- 
cipients. A certain minister, being admonished by one of his lay 
brethren on account of the almost total suspension of requests in his 
devotional exercises, gave this reply—an admirable one—that he 
was conscious of so much for which he felt it his duty to return 
thanks, that he could not find time to ask for more. We have thus 
very briefly pointed out, what we regard as the more prominent 
blemishes that mar the moral grandeur and dignity of the sacred 
office of the Christian ministry, as well as lessen its effectiveness. 

Were we to refer to the many illustrious personages who have wor- 
thily presented the high claims of the Christian ministry, we might 
take, for example, those men of the highest style of virtue—whose self- 
sacrificing devotion to the cause of truth, induced the abandonment 
of the cherished endearments of home and kindred, for the perils 
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and sufferings incident to a missionary crusade among the untamed 
and untutored of their race in the dark lands of heathenism, in the 
noble effort of seeking their moral and spiritual restoration. Like 
testimonials might be adduced touching the numerous class of those 
who have consecrated their lives to the same noble endeavour at 
home; of which the devoted and indefatigable Whitefield may be 
cited as a worthy example. He preached eighteen thousand ser- 
mons, in addition to which he crossed the Atlantic thirteen times. 
His public addresses were, moreover, not the mere crudities of an 
untutored and unfurnished mind, but the well-digested productions 
of studious reflection and patient investigation. His style was one 
of fervent and earnest boldness; not ornate or even polished, but 
eminently spiritual and practical. His idea of the competency of 
the clergy in his day is thus given. “It has long been my judg- 
ment that it would be best for many of the preachers to have a tutor, 
and retire for a while, and be content with preaching now and then, 
till they were a little more improved.” Nor would this suggestion, 
perhaps, be misplaced at the time present. Robert Hall was deeply 
impressed with the necessity of pulpit preparation: “If I had pre- 
pared more for the pulpit,” he writes, “I should have been a much 
better preacher :” there are heights and depths, lengths and breadths 
in eloquence yet to be attained that we know nothing about. It is the 
absence of this devout preparation that renders the ministry of our 
day so comparatively inefficient. A due appreciation of the moment- 
ous responsibility of the Christian minister, regarded in the light of 
eternity, will add convincing and irresistible force to its paramount 
claims, to the end of time; for 
The pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its legitimate, peculiar powers) 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 

The most important and effectual guard, 

Support, and ornament of virtue’s cause, 
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Sir Thomas Browne. 


ART. VII—SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


The Complete Works of Sir Thomas Browne, collected and edited, with a New 
Memoir, Notes, and Introduction. By Smon Wixi, F. L. 8.; 4 vols., 8vo. 
London. 


Wirnovut knowing an author’s personal history, we may, indeed, 
understand his arguments, and feel the beauty and force of his 
imagery ; but it is impossible so fully to understand and to sympathize 
with his writings, as if we knew well the ways, the habits, and the 
character of the man. 

Now it is precisely at this point that the admirers and students 
of Sir Thomas Browne feel themselves pressed with embarrassing 
ignorance, or at least compelled to make the most of scanty and 
uncertain knowledge. We know, and can know, but little of his 
history. The English historians, who lived nearest his own times, 
have scarcely mentioned his name. The intrigues of courts, the 
contests of court beauties, and the strife of contending armies, fill 
their pages—they found no room for one who was neither soldier, 
politician, nor statesman. True, some modern attempts have been 
made to write the life of our author, but the information essential to 
such a task had been left behind with the times to which it 
belonged, and refused to yield itself up, even at the call of antiqua- 
rian research. Even the great name of Dr. Johnson gave no interest 
to his Memoir of Sir Thomas Browne. Indeed, he tells us he only 
undertook it because he thought that a new edition of the works of 
Sir Thomas, then about to be published, would appear imperfect 
without a biography. Brought to the task by such a motive, and 
having such scanty materials, his work, as might have been 
expected, was a mere literary job. Beyond a few general facts, that 
belong to the life of almost every man, it contains nothing of interest, 
except the extracts from Mr. Whitefoot’s discourse, and from the 
writings of Sir Thomas himself. The supplementary memoir, by 
the editor of the last edition of his works, gives us little more than a 
brief account of the manner in which his writings were received, 
and the esteem in which they were held by his contemporaries 
throughout Europe; which, as far as it goes, and in its way, is of 
great value. Both these memoirs put together, and all English 
history added, only tell us that he was born in London, in 1605; 
that he was early deprived of both his parents, by death; that he was 
cheated by his guardian; that he studied, first at Winchester, and 
afterwards at Oxford, where he graduated; that he travelled through 
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Ireland, France, Italy, and Holland, and at Leyden received his 
M. D.; that he married Dorothy Millham, and died in 1682. 

If we turn now to our author’s correspondence, we shall find the same 
meagreness of incident, the same absence of information as to his 
personal history. His letters are addressed mainly to his two sons, 
Thomas and Edward, a few of them to distinguished scientific men, 
among whom are Evelyn and Dugdale. The letters of the latter 
class are purely scientific, while those of the former are written in 
the manner of a man who, in the midst of pressing engagements, 
snatches a few moments to give advice and encouragement to his 
children. ‘There are two things, at least, which these letters go far 
to establish ; namely, his deep piety, and his earnest pursuit of know- 
ledge. In a letter to his son, then in France, he says, “ Hold firm 
to the Protestant religion, and be diligent in going to church 
be constant, not negligent, in your daily private prayers, and habi- 
tuate your heart, in your tender days, unto the fear and reverence 
of God.” The same spirit is breathed in all his letters to his sons, 
during their stay on the continent. There is not one of them in 
which God and his providence are not reverently mentioned. In the 
same letters, there are frequent allusions to books, which he wishes 
his sons to read; and sometimes a statement of curious facts, which 
he has gathered out of old and almost unknown books. His letters 
to his son Edward, while he was a fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians, in London, always contained some valuable piece of informa- 
tion, which the latter might turn to good account in his public 
lectures. 

Allusion has already been made # Mr. Whitefoot, who wrote 
“Minutes of the Life of Sir Thomas Browne;” and although he 
gives us none of his personal history, yet it is to him that we are to 
look, more than to any other source, for our author’s personal 
character. He considered it among the greatest blessings of his 
life to have known Sir Thomas long and intimately. He describes 
his complexion as answerable to his name, his stature moderate, and 
garb plain. “The horizon of his understanding exceeded the hemi- 
sphere of the world; he knew the number of the visible stars, and the 
names of those that had any; his geographical knowledge was as 
exact as if Divine Providence had appointed him surveyor of the 
whole terrestrial orb.” Eis memory retained everything remarkable 
in the books he read; and he was especially familiar with history, 
ancient and modern, and with the Latin poets. He tells us that his 
control of his passions was such, that he was rarely known to be 
overcome by any of them; that he was never seen to be transported 
with mirth, or dejected with sadness, but was always cheerful. If 
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he broke a jest, which he seldom did, he was apt to blush at his own 
folly. His natural modesty was visible in a habitual blush, and this 
same intense modesty made him difficult to engage in conversation. 
His religion was that of the Church of England, and though he held it 
firmly, he was averse to disputation. In his death sickness, though 
he suffered great pain, he bore himself with the utmost patience: 
and he who had triumphed over the king of terrors in others, when 
his own turn came, submitted with rational and religious courage. 
His last words were expressions of happiness and free submission to 
the will of God. In strict accordance with this high-wrought 
description of our author’s religious character, is the following 
extract, from his own common-place book :— 


“To be sure that no day without calling upon God in a solemn-formed 
prayer, seven times within the compass thereof: that is, in the morning, and at 
night, and five times between To pray and magnify God in the night ; 
and on my dark bed, when I cannot sleep, to have short ejaculations when- 
ever I awake; and when the four o’clock bell awakes me, or upon my first 
discovery of the daylight, to say the collect of our liturgy. To pray in all 
places where privacy inviteth—in any house, highway, or street; and to 
know no street or passage in this city which may not witness that I have not 
forgot God or my Saviour in it. To take occasion of praying upon the 
sight of any church which I see or ne by,as I ride about. Since the neces- 
sities of the sick, and unavoidable diversions of my profession, keep me often 
from church, yet to take all possible care that I might never miss the sacra- 
ments on their accustomed days. To pray daily, and particularly for sick 
patients, and in general for others, wheresoever, howsoever, under whose 
care soever; and at the entrance into the house of the sick, to say, ‘ The 
peace and mercy of God be in this place.’ After sermon to make a thanksgivin 
and desire a blessing, and to pray for the minister. .... Upon sight o' 
beautiful persons, to bless God ig his creatures; to pray for the beauty of 
their souls, and to enrich them inward graces to be answerable unto the 
outward. Upon sight of deformed persons, to send them inward graces and 
enrich their souls, and give them the beauty of the resurrection.” 


What a noble gratification it would afford us to follow such a 
mind through the various paths of life, to observe its development in 
professional, social, and domestic intercourse, and to compare his 
outward life with what he has written. But this privilege is denied 
us. Beyond what has now been given, we know but little of his 
life; and with the imperfect conception of him afforded by such 
scanty information, we must introduce our readers to his works at 
once. 

His first and most famous work, to which we shall mainly confine 
ourselves, was Religio Medici, which, the author tells us, was writ- 
ten for his own satisfaction, and not for publication. By some 
means, however, a copy was obtained, and the book was published 
without his knowledge or a When he saw the manner in 
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which it was received, he immediately determined to put forth a 
corrected edition of it, in his own name. In a few months he found 
himself famous. Religio Medici carried the name of its author 
through Europe, with almost unparalleled rapidity, and soon was 
translated into Latin, French, German, Dutch, and Italian; and in 
all these languages found commentators, opposers, and apologists. 
The book contains an account of the author's opinions and 
feelings on moral and religious subjects, and has been called an 
autobiography. But, valuable as it is in itself, and in relation to the 
personal character of its author, it is not an autobiography. To be 
what the name imports, an autobiography must not be a mere 
account of opinions, speculations, and feelings on the one hand, nor 
a bare tissue of dates and outward actions on the other. Its sub- 
ject must be treated neither exclusively as an invisible spirit, nor as 
a visible agent. In the first case, we shall have no actions to prove 
and illustrate his principles, and in the second no principles to 
account for and explain his actions—in one a mere shell of the per- 
sonal history, which will not repay the opening; and, in the other, 
an individual psychology, a moral and metaphysical experience. 
An autobiography, to be worthy of the name, must give us the 
character as it results from thought and action, principle and 
practice. It must spread before us the fields of outward life, 
traversed by the streams of feeling, bubbling and gushing from the 
fountains of thought. We want no intellectual phlebotomy, which 
shall present us the vital fluid of thought and passion out of that 
living connexion in which alone it can retain its heat and activity, 
Let it flow on in its proper channels ; and while you lay your hand 
on the pulse of the inward life, and fix your eye upon the outward 
developments,—while you trace sources to their results, and results 
to their sources, write the life and draw the character. If Religio 
Medici is an autobiography, it is a purely subjective one; there is 
nothing in the outward world with which to associate the thoughts 
expressed in it; we have no actions given by which to judge how far 
these thoughts influenced the writer in his life. He stands before 
us as a spirit, now looking out upon the world, and now in upon 
himself, telling us how he regards both; but never stepping out 
before us into the arena of actual life, so as to give us an opportunity 
of judging him for ourselves. 

The work is divided into two parts: the first gives an account of 
the author’s faith; the second of his charity, 7. e., his deep interest in 
the happiness of all mankind. His religion, he tells us, is expressed 
by the honourable style of Christian, for which he is indebted not 
merely to the font, to education and the clime in which he was born, 
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but, having in his riper years and confirmed judgment seen and 
examined all, he finds himself obliged by the principles of grace and 
the law of his own reason to embrace no other name. But because 


‘the name Christian is too general to express his faith, there being 


a geography of religions as well as of lands, he declares himself to 
be of that reformed faith,_the same which the Saviour preached, 
the apostles disseminated, the fathers authorized, and the martyrs 
confirmed; but which, by the sinister ends of princes, the ambition 
and avarice of prelates, and the fatal corruption of the times, had 
become so changed from its native beauty, that it required to be 
restored again to its primitive integrity. As to the Romanists, 
whose desperate resolutions had rather venture at large their 
decayed bottom, than bring her in to be new trimmed in the dock, 
he wishes to remember that we have reformed from them, not against 
them, and that terms of scurrility can only difference our affections 
not our cause. Where there was no Protestant church, he could 
enter theirs and worship in them; where, if their superstitious wor- 
ship should offend the Creator, his might please him ; if their pray- 
ers should profane his service, his might hallow it. He could never 
hear the Ave Maria bell without a prayer, or think it a sufficient 
warrant, because they erred in one point, for him to err in all, 7. e., 
in silence and dumb contempt. But while they directed their pray- 
ers to the Virgin, he offered his to God, and rectified the errors of 
their devotions by rightly ordering his. 

Now, although some may condemn these sentiments as over tole- 
rant to Romanism, yet every one must be struck with the simple 
uprightness of mind which, in the presence of what it believes to be 
idolatrous error practically carried out, instead of growing angry 
and indulging in abuse, can be earnestly absorbed in the perform- 
ance of its own duty. Every one must admire the spirit of noble 
charity and tender forbearance, which among angry enemies prefers 
to fix upon the points of agreement rather than upon those of dif- 
ference, and to consider his opponents rather as embraced with 
himself within the circle of humanity, than as shut out from him by 
the lines of party. 

Hear him again in a passage, which, whatever error it may con- 
tain, shows how completely he had subjected the pride of intellect to 
the teachings of faith :— 


“ As for those wingy mysteries in divinity, and airy subtleties in religion, 
which have unhinged the brains of better heads, they never stretched the 
pia mater of mine. Methinks there be not impossibilities enough in religion 
for an active faith. The deepest mysteries ours contains have not only been 
illustrated but maintained by syllogism and the rule of reason. I love to 
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lose myself in a mystery, to pursue my reason to an O altitudo! °Tis my 
solitary recreation to pose my apprehension with those involved enigmas and 
riddles in the Trinity, incarnation and resurrection. I can answer all the 
objections of Satan, and my rebellious reason with that odd resolution I 
learned from Tertullian, Certum est quia impossibile est.” 


And again— 


“ This I think is no vulgar part of faith, to believe a thing not only above, 
but contrary to reason and against the arguments of our proper senses.” 


Now, after reading these and similar passages, it is easy enough to 
praise the force of the author’s imagination, and the liveliness of his 
fancy ; and it is equally easy to sneer contemptuously, as some have 
done, at his superstition and credulity. But to show how such an 
intellect as that of Sir Thomas Browne could have found repose in 
such opinions, would be a much more difficult task. It may, how- 
ever, throw some light upon these strange passages to remember 
that in the two foregoing sections Sir Thomas has been speaking of 
heresies. His idea appears to be, that heresies result from the diffi- 
culty of believing the mysterious revelations of the Bible, or the 
incomprehensible explanations of the Church. He tells us that in 
his youthful days he himself had fallen into certain errors ; but that, 
since he had been “of an age to know that he knew nothing, his 
reason had been more and more pliable unto the will of faith, and 
that he had become content to understand a mystery without a 
rigid definition in an easy and Platonic description.” He had set- 
tled it in his mind, and that after a thorough examination of all the 
evidence, that the Bible was from God; and believing that he had 
found statements in it contrary to his reason, some of which he 
mentions in the tenth section and elsewhere in Religio Medict, he 
is determined to regard these contradictions of human reason as 
resulting entirely from an error in his logic, or a deception of his 
senses, and instead of looking upon them as grounds of unbelief, to 
consider them as intended to call for a nobler and higher exercise of 
faith. And thus, he tells us, he teaches his haggard and unre- 
claimable reason to stoop to lure of faith. With him the soul was 
more valuable than the body, eternity than time, religion than 
nature, faith than reason, and as unfortunately he supposed he had 
discovered faith and reason to be incongruous, he felt bound to give 
the preference to the former. If his principles of interpretation 
were wrong, still, beyond a doubt, his conclusion was more safe than 
the opposite one would have been. 

It must not, however, be inferred from these passages that Sir 
Thomas was an indifferent spectator of nature. Nothing could be 
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further from the'truth. He was a devout worshipper in her temple ; 
and amidst its lofty and sublime architecture his soul glowed and 
adored with all the enthusiasm of one newly instructed, and yet 
seemed as much at home as if he had been made high priest of her 
mysteries. The guincunres heavenly and earthly, the body of an 
insect and the frame of the universe, the smallest plant and the 
brightest star, each had for him a talismanic charm, and possessed 
the power of leading him by contemplation directly up to its Author. 
Hear his own beautiful language :— 

“* Beware of philosophy’ is a precept not to be réceived in too Ls a 
sense; for in the mass of nature there is a set of things that carry in their 
front, ‘though not in capital letters, yet in stenography and short ¢ aracters, 
something ‘of divinity, which to wiser reasons serve as luminaries in the abyss 
of knowledge, and to judicious beliefs as scales and rundles to mount the 
pinnacles and highest pieces of divinity.” 


In the same strain he says again :— 


“ The world was made to be inhabited by beasts, but studied and contem- 
plated by man; ’tis the debt of our reason we owe to God, and the homage we 
pay for not being beasts.” 


But we cannot give all that Sir Thomas believes at length, we 


must rather, to use his own language, attempt to do it in “ steno- 
graphy and short characters.” He believes in two inspired volumes, 
the Bible and nature, the latter a public manuscript expansed to 
all, in sounding whose depths we incur no risks, as bold spirits do 
in doubtful theological speculations. He was sure of the existence 
of such beings as witches, and held those to be atheists who denied 
it. The power of these beings he supposed to lie in an acquaint- 
ance with the secret laws of nature, which acquaintance came di- 
rectly or indirectly from the devil. The question concerning anti- 
Christ he looked upon as the philosopher’s stone of divinity. He 
teaches the presence of God in the hearts of good men, and says, 
that without this, there is to him no heat under the tropic, nor light 
though he dwelt in the body of the sun. 

He considers Moses as settling the questions of the eternity of 
matter and the origin of the world by the introduction of a new 
term “creation.” And for a moment laying himself liable to the 
charge of pantheism, than which nothing could have been further 
from his thoughts, he tells us “God being all things is contrary to 
nothing, out of which all things were made, and so nothing became 
something, and Omniety informed nullity into an essence.” From 
the creation of the world he proceeds to that of man, and remarks 
that the other creatures were created at the blast of His mouth out 
of nothing, but that in the creation of man God played the sensible 
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operator, and seemed rather to make than to create; that having 
raised the walls of man, he was driven to a harder creation—of a 
substance like himself, an incorruptible and immortal soul. With 
all his intimate knowledge, both as a philosopher and a physician, 
of the frame of man, he found nothing in him which gave him so 
much satisfaction as that which he did not find, namely, an organ for 
the soul. For, as to the brain, he discovered nothing in that which 
he did not find in the “cranny” of a beast; and thus he learned 
that there is something in us which can do without us, and will be 
after us. As our frame is wonderful in its construction, and in its 
relation to the soul, so he discovers something passing strange in 


the mode of its support. He finds out that we are what we all , 


abhor—cannibals ; devourers not only of men, but of ourselves, not 
merely in an allegory, but in truth: for this mass of flesh came in at 
our mouths,—the frame in which we take so much delight has been 
upon our trenchers. Sir Thomas is a firm believer in spiritual ap- 
paritions, but regards them, not as the spirits of departed men, but 
as devils, whose object is to seduce men to crime, and to make them 
believe that the blessed spirits of departed saints are not happy. 
In the frequent appearance of these spectres in grave-yards, he sees 
the devil as an insolent champion, rejoicing over the spoils of his 
victory in Adam. As to death, if the devil could work his fancy to 
believe he should never die, he would not outlive that very thought. 
But although he does not fear death, he frankly confesses himself 
not a little ashamed of it. He feels it to be the disgrace of his 
nature, that death, in a single moment, can so disfigure him that his 
dearest friends will start at the sight of him. Suicide he condemns 
not only as sinful, but also as cowardly; because, although it re- 
quires courage to meet death while life is desirable, yet, when it 
becomes more terrible than death, it is then true valour to dare to 
live. Hence, he considers Job more valiant than Cato or Codrus. 
In the same strain of metaphysical acuteness and unique eloquence 
he speaks of the resurrection, of heaven and of hell; and finishes 
the first part of his book by telling us that he fears God and yet is 
not afraid of him; that his thoughts are so fixcd on heaven that he 
has almost forgetten the idea of hell; and that he is as well persua- 
ded of his own personal and eternal salvation as of the existence of 
such a city as Constantinople. 

In the second part of Religio Medici the author discloses his feel- 
ings toward his fellow-men. He considers himself predisposed to 
charity, because he has no idiosyncracy, either in respect of nations, 
diet, animals or climate. The frogs and snails of the French are as 
grateful to him as the common viands of his own country. He was 
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born in one climate, but framed and constellated unto all,—he is in 
England everywhere, and under any meridian. The devil is the 
only substance which he can bring himself heartily to hate. And 
yet he confesses that if this constitutional predisposition were the 
only source of his charity, he would be a mere moralist, and divinity 
would write him a heathen. He drew his purse, not for his sake 
who demanded it, but for his who enjoined it; neither did he re- 
lieve any man upon the rhetoric of his miseries, or in obedience to 
the earnest calls of sympathy in his own breast. ‘lo be moved 
merely by compassion in helping another he reckoned more selfish 
than benevolent; because by compassion we make another’s miseries 
our own, and in relieving them we relieve ourselves. But his charity 
is not restricted to almsgiving, liberality is not its totality. Divin- 
ity has wisely divided charity into many branches, so that in so 
many ways as we may do good, in so many ways may we be charit- 
able. Ignorance requires as merciful a hand as sickness or poverty; 
he pitied an ignorant man as much as he pitied Lazarus. There- 
fore he studied not for his own sake alone, but for theirs who studied 
not for themselves; and thus made his head not a grave, but a trea- 
sury of knowledge, and stood forth not the advocate of a monopoly, 
but of a community in learning. Besides, he considered this the 
cheapest form of charity, resembling the natural beneficence of the 
sun which illuminates others without obscuring itself. Of friend- 
ship, which he brings in as embraced in the general subject, he 
speaks in terms of quiet, philosophic rapture, showing that his emo- 
tions were not the less intense for being directed by a powerful and 
steady intellect. He looks upon it as an act within the power of 
charity to divide a sorrow almost out of itself, at least so far as to 
make it unfelt. The sorrows of his friend he desired not to share, 
but to engross. Formerly he thought the noble examples of friend- 
ship furnished by history to be rather fictions of what ought to be, 
than true accounts of what had been. But when he himself came 
within the charmed circle of friendship, he felt that the noble attach- 
ments of Damon and Pythias, Achilles and Patroclus, would be easy 
of imitation. He tells us he loved his friend before himself, and 
yet did not think he loved him enough; that when he is separated 
from him he is dead until he is again with him; and that he is so 
united to him that union does not content him, but he and his friend 
wish to become each other. It would be great pleasure to know who 
was the object of an affection so strangely and strongly expressed. 
It may have been Mr. Whitefoot, or by possibility the great and 
good Bishop Hall, the bitterness of whose persecutions would have 
been greatly mollified by such a friendship. 
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One more passage and we are done with Religio Medici. The 
reader may see how the passage grows out of this discussion of 
charity, by examining the connexion in which it is found. He has 
just been speaking of the other sex and of marriage. 


“Tt is my temper and I like it the better, to affect all harmony; and sure 
there is music even in the beauty and in the silent note which Cupid strikes, 
far sweeter than the sound of an instrument. For there is a music wherever 
there is a harmony, order, or proportion ; and thus far we may maintain the 
music of the spheres; for those well-ordered motions and regular paces, 
though they give no sound to the ear, yet to the understanding they strike a 
note most full of harmony. Whatever is harmonically composed, delights in 
harmony, which makes me distrust the symmetry of those heads which declaim 
against all church music. For myself, not only from my obedience, but my 
particular genius, Ido embrace it; for even that vulgar and tavern music 
which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in me a deep fit of devo- 
tion and profound contemplation of the first Composer. There is something 
in it of divinity more than the ear discovers: it is a hieroglyphical and sha- 
dowed lesson of the whole world and creatures of God,—such a melody to the 
ear as the whole world, well understood, would afford the understanding. In 
brief, it is a sensible fit of that harmony which intellectually sounds in the 
ears of God. Iwill not say with Plato, the soul is a harmony, but harmoni- 
cal, and hath its nearest sympathy unto music. Thus some, whose temper of 
body agrees and humours the constitution of their souls, are born poets, though, 
indeed, all are naturally inclined unto rhythm. This made Tacitus in the very 
first line of his story fall upon a verse; and Cicero, the worst of poets, but 
declaiming for a poet, falls in the very first sentence upon a perfect hex- 
ameter.” 


What a passage! How he rises from female beauty to the gene- 
ral idea of harmony! The note which Cupid strikes raises him to 
the empyrean, and his soul hears the music of the spheres. Even 
the music of the tavern leads his devout soul up to Him who ar- 
ranged the harmonies of the universe; and in the undulations of 
the atmosphere he discovers the sounding hieroglyphics and in- 
visible shadows which represent the Divine sense of order, propor- 
tion and beauty. Jehovah himself stands listening to his own 
music, the universe the instrument, the orbits of its worlds the 
complicated strings, and the worlds themselves the visible and 
ponderous notes that roll along them. 

Where, but from this remarkable passage, did Addison get the 
thoughts contained in the last stanza of his paraphrase of the Nine- 
teenth Psalm, commencing 


“What though in solemn silence all?” 


And where, if not from this same noble paragraph, did Bushnell 
catch the inspiration of the most eloquent passage of his eloquent 
address on “Work and Play,” delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa, 
at Cambridge, in 1848? The passage alluded to may be found on 
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the twenty-eighth page of the address. The resemblance, however, 
between our countryman and Sir Thomas is one of kindred and not 
at all of imitation. Though we think the knight assisted the orator, 
yet it was only as the sun helps the earth to bring forth and mature 
her natural products. Though the spark came from the flint of 
the physician, it fell upon appropriate fuel in the genius of the 
preacher. The fire is doubtless the same, but the flames differ in 
shape and intensity. , 

A word upon the critics of Sir Thomas Browne, and we are done. 

Tuckerman has attempted a portrait of our author; but, as his 
object was rather eulogy than criticism, he has only thrown a chaplet 
or two of pretty flowers, not unskilfully woven together, around the 
philosopher’s brow. He has written nothing that we care to recall 
or correct. Another sketch of Sir Thomas has been given us by 
Hazlitt in his “Age of Elizabeth,” where the good knight appears 
side by side with Jeremy Taylor, but so wofully disfigured, that if 
the picture were not labelled, his best friends would never know it. 
The art of the critic has converted the deep philosopher into a sort 
of intellectual rope-dancer, or metaphysical clown, whose sole voca- 
tion was to amuse the world with his antics. No admirer of Sir 
Thomas, no fair reader of his works, can look at Hazlitt’s account 
of him without indignation. Almost the first sentence is a gross 
and palpable slander. “Sir Thomas Browne seemed to be of opin- 
ion that the only business of life was to think, and that the proper 
object of speculation was by darkening knowledge to breed more 
speculation, and find no end in wandering mazes lost.” Sir Thomas 
“seemed to think” no such thing. Judging from his life and cha- 
racter, he thought it worthy of his powers to be a skilful and ex- 
perienced physician; he considered the simple exercise of prayer 
no impeachment of his intellect; he felt it to be a part of his duty 
to be a virtuous man, a good citizen and an affectionate husband and 
father. Hear this critic again : “He stands on the edge of the world 
of sense and reason, and gains a vertigo by looking down on impos- 
sibilities and chimeras.” True, Sir Thomas was a daring specula- 
tor, but no matter where he stood or what he looked upon, his head 
was always clear. His eagle-eye appears sometimes to see nothing, 
but this is only because he sees farther than others. Take another 
passage: “The passion of curiosity (the only passion of childhood) 
had in him survived old age, and had superannuated his other facul- 
ties.” What faculties? This is far less true than if we were to 
say of Hazlitt, that the passion for what was striking had frequently 
been too strong for his love of truth. Still more palpably in the 
teeth of the truth, he says: “For a thing ever to have had a name 
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is sufficient warrant with him to entitle it to belief, and to invest it 
with all the rights of a subject and its predicates.” How false this 
is, let his work on Vulgar Errors testify, which was written expressly 
to dissipate, by means of philosophy, hundreds of the superstitions 
of his own age. Take another passage as erroneous as any of the 
preceding: “He is superstitious but not bigoted; to him all reli- 
gions are much the same.” As to superstition, he held the theolo- 
gical errors of his times in common with Hale, Bacon, and others; 
but as to the other charge, there is nothing in all Sir Thomas has 
written to give it the slightest countenance. He was a Christian by 
the conviction of his intellect and the piety of his heart; and the 
very same investigations which had convinced him that the religion 
of the Bible was true, had led him to the conclusion that every other 
religion was false. One reference more, and we shall lay Hazlitt 
aside. Sir Thomas in one place, strangely enough it must be con- 
fessed, says he should be “content if our species were continued 
like trees.” Hazlitt, in alluding to this odd passage, says: “The 
reason which Sir Thomas gives for the orthodoxy of his taste in this 
respect is, that he was an admirer of the music of the spheres.” 
This gloss makes our author incoherent, whereas. the passage, as it 
is given in Religio Medici, along with what follows, is one of the 
most beautiful and lofty to be found in the language. It is the 
commencement of the sublime passage on music already quoted, 
where, from the idea of the sex, he advances to female beauty; then 
to beauty in general; then to harmony; and finally, to the harmony 
of the worlds; which is the music of the spheres. Hazlitt takes 
hold of this passage, not as a skilful dissector, but rather as a 
butcher ; as he cannot find the joints, the dissecting knife is thrown 
aside, and the cleaver resorted to,—what cannot be overcome by the 
critic-art must yield to critic-force; he had other books to read and 
criticise, Sir Thomas refused to be understood at a glance, and the 
result is, that a want of leisure with the critic becomes a want of 
genius in the author. 

We had intended offering some remarks on Coleridge’s estimate 
of Sir Thomas Browne, but as we have already gone beyond the 
limits we had proposed for this article, we will content ourselves by 
merely remarking, that our author was one of his “first favourites.” 
“ By his particular genius he did embrace him.” 






































Divine Providence. 


ART. VIIL—DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


OF the various theories of Divine Providence at present pro- 
pounded, the more important, perhaps, may be reduced to three :— 

1. The theory which represents that God not only acts in all 
things, but that he is the sole Actor. With this theory there are 
no second causes. God is the immediate cause of all events, and 
of all acts. The creature is an occasion, but not a cause. The 
“creature is a passive instrument by which God absolutely and irre- 
sistibly accomplishes his designs.”* 

2. The second theory represents the creature as independent of 
the Creator in all acts. God, in this case, is represented as im- 
pressing Jaws upon all things, both matter and mind, and then as 
leaving the whole, like a wound-up clock, to finish its history. This 
has been called the “system of mechanism.”+ It received great 
support in the fourteenth century. Baxter adopted this system. 
Dr. Combe, of Edinburgh, professes, in his Constitution of Man, to 
have discovered that these laws act independently of each other ; 
that is, that the great departments of organized and unorgan- 
ized matter and mind have each a specific law, and that they act 
independently of each other, and are, in an absolute sense, change- 
less.{ He maintains that the interposition or agency of the 
Almighty is excluded from every manifestation of mind or matter. 
In this theory God is not known in the earth, excepting by his 
creative acts. 

3. The third theory is that which admits natural law, but claims 
that concurrent aid from God is essential for the continued 
existence of matter, and for the exercise of all active powers with 
which the creature is endowed.§ In this theory two agents are 
admitted in some form, in the usual developments of matter and 
mind. Natural law is an agent of God, but is always superintended 
by him. ‘The rational creature is always upheld by the Almighty, 
but He does not participate in their sin, 

With an additional element we adopt the last theory. We admit 
that there is a physical law impressed upon all matter: we admit a 
law also upon the mind—and one law is its freedom. We claim a 
Divine superintendence, which never abandons either matter or 
mind. We claim also interposition, which sometimes directly 
guides natural law, or, as an agent in the natural world, sometimes 


® Knapp’s Theology, p. 237. t Ibid. 
} Combe’s Constitution of Man, p. 21-29, § Ibid, 
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rises against it, or renders it powerless :—or God may give to it a 
supernatural force. Our theory admits God to be a free Being— 
as free at least as a monarch on earth—save that he cannot err, nor 
in any way do wrong. And while we admit the mind to be free, we 
hold that it is taught, helped, checked, and governed of God. 
Natural Jaw in its outward developments is usually changeless ; but 
has been, is, and will be interrupted, while the present state of 
things continues, in order to meet the moral condition of life, which 
is now imperfect. Where a nation is virtuous or vicious, God sends 
blasting and drought, rain and harvest, in accordance with the moral 
state, at His pleasure. 

There hold against the first of the theories named, the following 
objections :— 

1. All those Scriptures which make man the responsible agent for 
all his acts, and judge him for them, even “every idle word.” 
These Scriptures constitute quite a portion of the whole Bible. 

2. Man’s consciousness is against it. He knows that he has 
acted against the mind of God. These convictions that he has 
sinned are sometimes terrible. 

3. All ideas of pardon, and the whole sacrificial system of 
Christ to procure pardon, are against it. We need not repent for 
God, nor seek pardon for Him, nor for His acts. But, if He is the 
sole Actor, then every penitent tear is for God, not man. So did 
Christ die for Him, not for us. 

Against the second theory the following objections hold :— 

1. It strikes at the whole system of the patriarchal and Jew- 
ish religion, a dominant idea of which was to ask of God for 
daily interpositions for fruitful fields, as though he guided the 
clouds ; for protection, as though he guarded life ; and which recog- 
nised God as the director of the laws that give us “basket and 
store,” “ pestilence,” “ mildew,’ “fowls of the air,” “ rain,” 
“drought,” “fruit of the ground,” “fruit of the body,” “coming 
in,” “going out,”—in a word, as the everywhere present Governor 
of the universe. Deut. xxviii. 

2. It offends equally against the whole religious system of Christ, 
which teaches us to pray for “daily bread ;” thus representing God 
to be everywhere a prayer-answering God, and that in every event, 
the “falling sparrow” not excepted. It strikes especially against 
all those passages in the New and Old Testament, which represent 
the Divine Agency as active in man: e. g., “1 in you,” “you in Me,” 
“ Christ in us,” “being filled with the Holy Ghost,” &e. 

8. It is against the experience of every true and mature 
Christian, who knows that “God dwelleth in him,” “working in 
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him, both to will and to do, of His good pleasure,” and knowing also 
that “ without Christ he can do nothing.” 

The third theory, with the additional element and explanations, 
we adopt; and the principal object of our present article will be to 
illustrate and sustain it. If the theory harmonize with the moral 
history of the world in the recorded facts of the Bible for two 
thousand years, and with what is known of natural laws, and with 
the general experience of mankind, we claim that it is true. The 
fact that gravity explains the movements of the solar system, is an 
evidence of its truth. Thus of the doctrine of Providence: if it 
harmonize with His recorded movements, we set it down as truth. 

1. Natural law is the usual agent by which the Divine Being 
controls matter. The whole material world is under this law, so far 
as to give stability to its movements, and inspire hope in man. The 
sun rises and sets, the tide flows and ebbs, in accordance with the 
same law. Thus also grass springs forth from the earth, the lily 
blossoms, the fields wave with wheat, generations of men succeed 
each other, and all the phenomena of life pass onward to its con- 
summation. But while this is admitted, we maintain that natu- 
ral law is but an agent of an intelligent mind, that is always 
answering the purposes of His will, and is to be changed at His 
pleasure—and is changed, whenever circumstances or His glory may 
call for it. The very stability of what seems to us natural law, 
arises not from any attribute of matter out of God, but from the 
infinite wisdom of God in the arrangement of the universe, and from 
the fact that but few changes in natural law should be witnessed. 
But we cannot admit that matter has an attribute not to be over- 
come by the Deity; nor that he has abandoned his intelligent crea- 
tion entirely to its power. He still holds natural law as an agent 
to promote the best interests of the universe, but at all times 
subject to suspension. In this way, He will “rain on one spot of 
earth, and not on another.” He will suspend its laws, “that there 
be neither dew nor rain by the space of three years and six months ;” 
and again change the direction of some wheel of the Providential 
arrangement, and so order its movements that there shall be an 
abundance of rain: and thus show to man that HE is the author, 
governor, and true Gop of nature. He will in this manner send 
famine in the one case, or withhold it. In a word, natural law is so 
ordered that it shall be subservient to moral government—the great 
object of all law and of all matter. Natural law is designed to 
exhibit Gop. 

2. Divine moral government or providence is seen conspicuously 
in an event where God touches a spring, not in the natural, but in 
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the spiritual world, but all in accordance with natural law, and with 
the freedom of the mind. A beautiful illustration of this sentiment 
may be found in 2 Kings, chap. 7. Samaria, the capital of Israel, 
had been sorely besieged by Ben-hadad, King of Syria. The con- 
sequence was, by natural law, a terrible famine. And such was the 
scarcity of provision, that women ate their own offspring. Four 
lepers at this time stood at the “entering in of the gate,” in a 
state of starvation; and they reasoned very conclusively :—‘ If we 
enter into the city, then the famine is in the city, and we shall die 
there: and if we sit still here, we die also. Now, therefore, 
come, and let us fall unto the host of the Syrians: if they save us 
alive, we shall live; and if they kill us, we shall but die.” The 
resolution was made, and they repaired to the Syrian camp as a 
desperate alternative. Now “the Lorp had made the host of the 
Syrians to hear a noise of chariots, and a noise of horses, even the 
noise of a great host: and they said, one to another, Lo, the king 
of Israel hath hired against us the kings of the Hittites, and the 
kings of the Egyptians, tocome uponus..... and they fied for their 
life.” Here is a beautiful narration—too beautiful for anything but 
truth. But that host of chariots was in the spiritual world. They 
had been seen a few days before by the servant of Elisha. Here 
they were heard—heard, probably, by natural law, at least in 
accordance with it. No natural law was here violated; but the 
spring touched, to accomplish the great moral purpose in view—to 
show that the God of Israel was the governor of all men and nature 
too; that nothing was too hard for him—was in the spirit world. 
The air is in motion, apparently in accordance with natural law— 
the deep rumbling of chariots is heard—the tramping of horses and 
of a mighty host at hand—the army flies as though driven by a 
“viewless”’ but powerful wind. Their equipage, and food, and gar- 
ments, and silver, are left behind. The gates of Samaria are cau- 
tiously thrown open, and plenty restored to the famished Israelites : 
and all this in a few hours. 

Now, here is a field of action for Divine Providence : in modes of 
operation like the above—as wide, as comprehensive, as minute as 
is moral government and the world’s history, but all invisible to 
man; and yet it may touch any event in life, affecting nations or 
individuals, turning and upturning at the pleasure of God, down to 
the fall of a sparrow or the flight of a bird; and all accomplishing 
the great purpose of the Almighty, to make himself known to man, 
as the great Author and Governor of the world. And all this without 
infringing human liberty or natural law; and yet in such a way as 
to encourage the fear of God, true penitence and virtue, and 
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discourage crime. It is not probable that, after employing spiri- 
tual agents occasionally in this manner, for four or five thousand 
years, to accomplish what seems to us the effect of natural law, 
God should withdraw them entirely. According to St. Paul, they are 
now “all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to the heirs of 
salvation,” Heb. i, 14. And if all are employed, they certainly do 
something—one strengthened even Christ in his agonies in the gar- 
den. They have strengthened many a child of God—they still do 
it; and sometimes turn a host from him, and save his life. 

8. But the great wheel of Divine Providence is seen developing 
itself anterior to natural law. The case of St. Paul, in connexion 
with his voyage upon the Mediterranean, is in point. God saw that 
the ship in which Paul was to sail, would, in the usual course of 
events, pass where the Euroclydon would sweep, and that she would 
be destroyed by it. He therefore providentially interposed ; and, 
either by his Spirit or an angel, communicated to Paul the danger, 
and bid him forewarn the captain, and charge him not to sail, but 
winter where he was. But the south wind blowing, they set sail, 
supposing they had gained their purpose. The result showed that 
the admonition was the voice of Providence, and should have been 
obeyed. ‘The admonition or Providential interference was not irre- 
sistible—this would have destroyed man’s agency; but it was in 
harmony with moral government. Now there are ten thousand 
cases containing all the elements of this transaction, (though less 
conspicuous,) in national and individual life, covering the whole 
length and breadth of the world’s history till now. A rail-way 
train is seen moving with the velocity of the wind. An evil-minded 
man has placed an obstruction somewhere upon the route, or it may 
have been done even by carelessness. On approaching, the engineer’s 
mind is suddenly impressed with a thought of watchfulness, and he 
perceives the obstruction in time to prevent collision. Again: God 
may withhold the warning, and permit a terrible destruction, to im- 
press the world with caution and prudence; and to show to men 
how near the edge of the great precipice from which he steps into 
eternity, he daily walks. The following case is in point; we had it 
from the gentleman to whom it occurred, some thirty years since— 
a man of probity, and of accurate observation. He was in his 
field getting hay; a violent storm came up, and when the rain 
began to fall, he ran to a fir-tree for shelter, and sat down under 
it, leaning against it. After being there a few minutes, he felt a 
strong and sudden impulse to run, though he knew not why nor 
where—but as suddenly he sprang from his seat and ran. He had 
gone but a few paces, when a thunderbolt struck the tree and rived 
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it to splinters. There is Providence anterior to natural law. The 
earth is full of such histories. He knows but little of life, who does 
not know them. We do not say that they occur in every event of 
life: they are occasional, they are frequent, they are, doubtless, 
daily. ‘They answer to the great element in Providence of inter- 
position to save or to destroy—Divine interposition. 

Providential interferences of this character, anterior to natural 
law, are seen frequently in the rise and fall of nations, as well as in 
individual history. In the one case, a nation springs from the 
seemingly slightest circumstance in the world—the neighing of a 
horse, no matter how made to neigh, the flight of a bird, or the 
powerful contest of the sword; and nations fall in the same way. 
The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 

4. Besides the three modes stated above, there is another mode 
of interposition in Divine Providence. God endows men, at times, 
with supernatural energy, from agencies entirely hid from the 
senses. ‘They are, of course, spiritual agencies. When Providence 
interposes in such a manner, the mind of man may work as quick as 
lightning. The man seems above himself—and is so; and because 
he is above himself, the destiny of a nation is changed as well as 
his own. The History of Samson must not be forgotten. He, too, 
was a “pattern” of the ways in which God works with man, and 
carries on the government of the world. It is said, even of Jesus, 
that an angel strengthened Him. How did he do this but by invigo- 
rating his fainting frame? On another occasion he said he could 
pray his Father to send “twelve legions of angels,” and it would 
be done; but why this, if they could afford no help? But to afford 
help to a human being, the angel must come in contact with him ; 
he must have “power over the human senses;”* over the spirit 
too, to some degree, but limited. But all of this may be invisible. 
Every Christian in the world “has wrestled with” and overcome 
“wicked spirits ;” every Christian has been helped by an angelic 
ministry and by the Spirit of God. It was the Spirit of God that 
came upon Samson. Every Christian has felt, and does feel, that 
same Spirit invigorating his mind at times, and giving him eyes te 
see, and a heart to understand. He has not the muscular strength 
apparently of Samson—yet he has power, and some times he may 
have even muscular power above himself. 

But why these interpreters of Providence—why this prayer of 
Christ—this energy of Samson, if all things are under the influ- 
ence of changeless natural laws? God has promised to give his 
angels “charge over” all his children. They are ministering or 


© Bishop Horsley. 
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serving spirits for this very end. But how, we ask again, can they 
do this, but by assisting us with their energy, or communicating to 
us some thought that should make us of more than mortal power? 
Whole states were sunk by those ministrations in the ancient world ; 
others were made by them. God changeth not. It is in this won- 
derful array of means, in their application to moral government, 
that God enlightens one by his Spirit, or converts the soul, and 
gives a new destiny to a man and to empires. God is always at 
work, then. He works in the mind both to will and to do, while 
the agency of man works out his own present and future salvation. 
We live, and move, and have our being in God. 

5. In the elements of Providence we advance one step further, 
and assume the ground, that God, at times, interrupts the course 
of natural laws. He did this at his pleasure for two thousand years 
steadily, or the Bible is a fable. He did this when he fed Elijah in 
the wilderness by ravens, as well as when lightning fell at his 
prayer; not in a corner, but in the presence of thousands, whose 
interest it was to deny the truth, if they could: but they denied not. 
God interrupts natural laws when and where he will. He is doing 
it constantly, in some form or other, to answer the purposes of his 
moral government. A changeless machine might do to grind wheat, 
but it is not adapted to a moral government. We need stability, 
and we have it: but we need also an adaptation to the changes in 
society—its moral changes. ‘I'o-day a nation is good; in mercy it 
may expect a bountiful harvest ; to-morrow it is rebellious, and it 
should expect a famine, and it has it: but both of these circumstan- 
ces could not spring from the same clouds, under the same laws. It 
seems to us, therefore, that we must either give up the moral gov- 
ernment of God on earth, or we must admit his direct interposition, 
either in the using of natural law, or interrupting it; in changing 
the seasons, giving health or sickness, wealth or poverty, so as to 
adapt these natural changes to national, and if so, of course, to in- 
dividual character, and so far at least, as to give lessons of his 
will with regard to virtue and crime. The doctrine we maintain 
is, not that he interrupts universally, but for purposes of moral 
government. Moral government is, of course, the higher intent of 
the Almighty,—all agents are made to bend to this. He, of course, 
can do as he will: we have proofs positive that he does interrupt. 
It is fair to infer that it is a principle in his government. What 
you see a nation do for two thousand years, you may infer is charac- 
teristic of it. Man has not changed in his leading features since 
God thus governed, and the earth has not. God has not. Govern- 
ment must be the same, then, in its general features. Natural law, 
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like its author, we admit, has a moral tendency in its general ar- 
rangement. If a man will be industrious, on general principles, he 
will have food, though not always, (Job ;) but idleness will clothe a 
man with rags. The drunkard, through the force of natural law, may 
not live out half his days: by Providence he may be cut off much 
sooner even than that—or by Providence his life may be lengthened 
out. Thus with the licentious. The profane man may become 
hardened, and thereby run into danger that he would have shunned 
had the fear of God been before his eyes. But this answers not for 
judgment on the nations for all crime; it answers not to the de- 
scription of national judgments in the Bible; and nothing can, 
without admitting direct interruption of natural law. God surely 
interrupted natural law when he raised Lazarus ; when he fed five 
thousand with a few loaves and fishes; when he walked upon the 
sea; when he led Israel with a cloud, divided the waters, and passed 
his judgments upon Pharaoh. He did this for moral purposes. He 
does the same now. He supported a nation for forty years by daily 
interruptions of natural law. Is God further off in Christianity 
than in Judaism? Has he ceased to be the governor of the natural 
world? Who stood at the helm of nature while God was doing 
these marvellous things in ancient times? Does he stand there 
now? What change has taken place in God’s mode of government? 
The “law” has no glory by reason of the glory that excelleth in 
the gospel. There is an onward progress in Divine government : 
but that progress is the bringing God nearer—not setting him fur- 
ther off. Christianity does not put God further off in any of his 
departments of government. It certainly does not in spiritual 
matters—nor can it in natural law, as that, of necessity, must be 
subservient to the higher end of moral improvement. 

In a word : in stating the doctrine of Divine Providence, we must 
allow him to be Governor, administering a rational, intelligent gov- 
ernment—one somewhat analogous to what human government should 
be in its purity, only infinitely above, more perfect, better adapted 
to every interest of life, present or future. One in every place, in 
every department, natural and moral, applicable to nations and indi- 
viduals. God is bound or limited only by his integrity, his wisdom, 
and love. He can do what he will with his own. He does this that 
He may be known among men. That knowledge is eternal life. 
He judgeth among the nations; and to allow him to do this, we 
must take no agency from his hands. His lightnings, his sun, and 
the storm-cloud, are his still, and He with them. 

If we allow natural law to be an agent of the Almighty, and 
that some of the more important ones never change—such as the 
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movement of the heavenly bodies, the tides, ete.; yet it may be 
admitted that other laws—those that pertain to the fruitfulness of the 
seasons, the changes of weather, the health of the human frame; such, 
indeed, as pertain to most diseases—admit of constant changes. God 
may cause a single movement in this department of his government, 
and great changes are the result—-famine or disease, or both, at his 
pleasure. Here, indeed, is another vast field for the action of Di- 
vine Providence—one that takes hold upon the most secret springs 
of life, entering into the influence of the atmosphere upon all the 
organic functions, extending to every dew-drop of the sky. The 
wind surely bloweth where it listeth: but who can tell whence it 
cometh? Were the changes last referred to under laws as change- 
less as the sun, why are they not as regular as the rising of the sun? 
The experiments of the world have never been able to reduce these 
changes to law. 

6. But there is another department of an active Providence, the 
notice of which we must not omit, though we have already alluded 
to it. We refer to those mighty changes that are in constant pro- 
gress in the kingdom of grace. Here God is constantly active by 
direct operation, perhaps upon every human soul, more or less 
through life, presenting motives to the mind, and bringing to bear 
upon these operations of his Spirit all other movements of his Pro- 
vidence. By this Holy Spirit God is ever present with man, “con- 
vincing the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment,”—his 
own judgment on earth—his condemnation of sin, and of the sinner 
here and hereafter, at the day of judgment final upon all. This 
active agency can scarcely have assigned to it any limit. It covers 
all ages—all time; for it abideth with us forever, and extends 
doubtless to every human soul. It is the Author of all the great 
spiritual changes in the moral nature of man; of all true peace; of 
all true love to God or man; of all true hope; in a word, “of all 
the fruits of the Spirit.” By this agent God may give. peace to a 
man or to a nation. He can thus give hope to a despairing Wash- 
ington, and thus change the destiny of a great people; or He can 
send a thrill of horror to the assassin’s heart, and thus save his 
chosen one. Here God answers ten thousand prayers every day of 
the world’s history—every day He interposes for his chosen ones. 
In this vast field of Divine interposition and agency, which is sure 
in what may be truly termed the moral world, embracing sugges- 
tions to the intellect and impressions upon the moral feelings, and 
all the aspects of Christian experience, and inward manifestations 
of God, the work of Providence is incessant. It begins with life, 
but abides forever. “This is that light that lighteth every man that 
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cometh into the world.” It affects more or less all his movements. 
In the domain of the intellect and of the moral feelings, ten thou- 
sand suggestions may be daily made, by which revolution may be 
wrought to meet revolution, without invading at all human liberty, 
and yet carrying forward individual destiny, just in proportion as 
that individual yields to those suggestions in good faith. Nor do 
these suggestions interfere at all with natural law; but they are 
given frequently that we may shun its force. But God is all in all. 
Here, too, in a high degree, is the field for the ministration of angels. 
They may have charge of the winds—they may not. But God hold- 
eth all, guideth all, and saves or destroys at his pleasure; but all 
in perfect rectitude, and in accordance with a just government for 
rational and moral beings. 

Allowing the above elements to be embraced in Providential 
agency towards man, the question now occurs, Do they answer the 
conditions of natural law ?—of human experience ?—of the Scrip- 
tures? If they conform to these, the inference is, the truth of the 
theory. Let us recapitulate. 

1. Natural law is an agent of Divine government ; but one which 
God never leaves, and one which he can use at his pleasure. 

2. Divine Providence is seen, in governing the world, by touching 
a spring in the spiritual world, but in accordance with natural law. 

3. God governs and providentially interposes, by suggestions to 
the mind, anterior to natural law; and thus saves or destroys, 
builds up or plucks down an empire. 

4. God providentially interposes by endowing his creatures, at 
times, with supernatural vigour. 

5. God directly interrupts natural law. 

6. Providence and direct interposition of God is seen in all his 
movements in the kingdom of grace. The principles may be stated 
in another form : — 

1. God is the Creator. 

2. God is the Upholder. 

3. By Him all things consist. 

4. God is the sole Governor—-not natural law; not man; not 
angels ; not fate; not decree; not form of matter; not mind, save 
His ever eternal intelligence, which is always present—always ac- 
tive; for “in God we live, and move, and have our being.” Now, 
we ask, Do these views of Providence explain the connexion of that 
Providence with life ?—with natural law ?—with the Bible? 

1. Do they accord with natural law? They answer precisely to 
this. We see universal stability, as though the changeless God held 
the reins of all the orbs in the universe; as though He drove them 
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in their courses, as the careful driver does his steeds, with not the 
variation of an azimuth, save when moral purposes—the highest 
interest in his kingdom—demand it. Just as a king would bend 
every feature of his kingdom for justice or mercy. 

2. Do they answer to the views of Providential agency held out 
in the Bible? We could express our views in its very language. 
We could not form words that would express these views so per- 
fectly. We could do this by quoting whole chapters—the whole of 
the Psalms, of the Book of Job, and of the Prophets generally. 

3. Do these views accord with the government of nations, and of 
the world, so as to explain the recorded facts of past history? They 
give a clear and consistent account of that government for six thou- 
sand years. 

4. Do they harmonize with human experience? They not only 
do this, but human experience cannot be explained without ad- 
mitting all the Providential agencies we have named. ‘The experi- 
ence of Abraham, of Lot, of Moses, of Samuel, of the whole kingdom 
of David, of Enoch, of Elijah, and of every other man, demands 
such an exposition. ‘The history of life, of the whole world, de- 
mands these admissions. We take it, therefore, that they are true. 
They have upon them the seal of God—of history, of experience, of 
the Divine word. 

5. But will these views of Divine Providence allow us to explain, 
or will they accord with some of the more difficult portions of 
Scripture? We have not had our eye upon this peculiar feature of 
Providence in this article; yet the view accords with the darkest 
features of the Divine government, and, in some respects, will help 
to explain them. If we allow as the great basis of mental operation 
and Divine action, the perceptive faculties of the Divine mind, and 
allow the Godhead to see or perceive all that is or can be—all that 
could have been, but never will be; and to perceive or see all things 
as they are—a contingent event as a contingent event, a fixed event 
as fixed, an event that might be, but will not, as such; in a word, 
if we allow that God sees things as they are, in himself and out of 
himself,—and at the same time allow him to be a FREE BEING, to do 
as he will, order as he will, difficulties lessen in our conceptions of 
the Divine government in a very high degree: and although mys- 
tery may remain, yet it is just such a mystery as is in harmony 
with the structure of the human mind. 

There is another admission which throws light upon the whole 
subject, namely: That God not only had a right, but that it was 
consistent with, and even the dictate of, infinite goodness, to make 
intelligences free, with every necessary means to remain thus, and 
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be happy. Another cloud still is taken away, if we admit, that to 
make an intelligent and moral being happy, he must make him free. 
For ourselves we have come to this conclusion. It appears to us 
that no intelligent and moral being can be happy without a con- 
sciousness that he loves God. And the consciousness that he does 
not love loveliness itself, and that he cannot do this, would carry a 
pang to his heart, and be a source of endless disappointment to him. 
If his consciousness witnesses to him that he cannot love God, but 
that he must move as the mote is moved, he would deem himself 
degraded, and, of consequence, unhappy. ‘Take away his con- 
sciousness of moral feeling, and’ you may make him a sheep or 
a mote, and he is at rest; *but with that consciousness, he can only 
be happy in freedom. 

Once more: If you allow the Divine Being the foresight named ; 
and, at the same time, allow of special interposition from the spiri- 
tual world, and from natural law; and allow, what the Scriptures 
plainly declare, that God leads his people by his Spirit, all else that 
is necessary to clear some of the Scriptures of the clouds upon 
them, is, for the Divine Being to select his time and place for any 
given action of himself. Thus: “God sent Joseph into Egypt, to 
preserve life; but wicked hands were in the affair. Now, if God 
foresaw all things as they are, it was only necessary in this case, 
(although we believe his hand was in it in a more extensive sense, 
and which we will presently explain, ) for the Divine Being to select 
the time and place of Divine action, and at that moment, to lead 
Joseph out to his brethren. All else could be done without his 
agency, save perhaps in restraining the brethren of Joseph from 
greater cruelties, This would carry him to Egypt. The same 
principles would occur in his subsequent history. On the same 
general views God could send his son to die for the world’s sacrifice. 
But instead of allowing him to expire in the garden—where doubt- 
less he would have expired, unless he had been strengthened by the 
providential interposition of an angel,—the Divine Being allowed 
his Son, nay, sent him on a route where he knew he would be 
mocked, spit upon, crucified, and pierced. He sent him upon such 
a route, at such a time, at such a place, rather than in any other 
route, considering all the circumstances of the case. The sinner 
was here: the sinner was to be blessed; the Divine glory was 
to be seen in its fulness of love—its long-suffering. Here it 
was displayed, as it could be nowhere else; as it need be nowhere 
else—as it need not have been in this case, but for sin. The ap- 
pointment and foreknowledge of God delivered Christ; then he 
was taken, and by wicked hands crucified. And all this, to show 
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to man his own wickedness, and exhibit the Divine benignity in 
contrast. But all was free in this transaction—all unconstrained. 
God saw the route aforehand; predicted it; drew a map of every 
part of the scene. He told of all the actors—what part He would 
act—what part should man. “One item of the perspective was,” 
that two agencies were in the event—God and man. 

But it may be said by an objector, that thus far we have only 
explained how God, in his providence, governs the good man. We 
reply that he doubtless governs the wicked on the same general 
principles; that is, he may restrain them in their wildness—hold 
them back, or turn their fancy into another channel. If we allow 
God to be a free Being, he can always a¢t according to circumstan- 
ces. He may use the wicked “as his sword,” and by his infinite 
wisdom and justice mete out to each individual his just desert, and 
at the same time accomplish his purpose on those against whom he 
is using the wicked as his sword. Let us illustrate. We set out 
with the proposition, that in all events we see the agency of God 
direct or by permission. A sparrow does not fall “without God.” 
The text does not say, without his notice; but without God. We 
take it in this sense. God may unchain the lion from his lair, or 
he may lead a wicked man to him to be devoured for his wicked- 
ness. He may, when he has restrained them till hope is gone, un- 
chain the Roman Senate, or Papal power, to discover to the world 
their terrible wickedness, and suffer them to pounce upon his dear- 
est children, (whom he rewards in heaven for that suffering,) and 
allow them to tear them in pieces, as does the lion the kid. And in 
all this, exact justice may be meted out to all, and all made re- 
sponsible as free, intelligent, and moral creatures. 

We think we see also the following feature in the Divine govern- 
ment :—It is crime for one man to kill another. But the hangman 
is innocent, because the act is not his, except as executioner. If 
he did not obey the voice of the state, he would sin, by. neglecting 
his duty. The state would be innocent, because justice required it. 
The state would have sinned, if it had neglected thus to demand 
“blood for blood.” The general of an army may have a different 
motive in leading his men into the field of battle, than is that which 
inspires his men: and two accounts are to be settled with justice— 
the account of the general, and the account of the men whom he 
led to slaughter. These two accounts are to be settled by their 
motives of action—and the law. When the iniquities of the inhab- 
itants of Palestine had reached up to heaven, by their abominable 
idolatries, so that the land was ready to “spew them out,” God led 
the Israelites to destroy them by the sword. We see no real diffi- 
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culty here. We allow the direct agency of Providence. God held 
the men accountable for the fidelity with which they executed his 
justice. God was the state—the people, in this case, his execution- 
ers. We see no difficulty in the admission—nor in allowing His 
direct agency in moving Cyrus towards Babylon. But the length 
of our article obliges us to stop, rather abruptly. 





Art. IX—REV. JOSEPH ENTWISLE. 


Memoir of the Rev. Joseph Entwisle, fifty-four years a Wesleyan Minister ; with 
copious extracts from his Journals and Correspondence. By his Son. 12mo., 
pp. 576. London: John Mason. 


JOSEPH ENTWISLE was one of the generation of ministers contem- 
porary with Mr. Wesley, and called into the work by him. That 
race of noble men has nearly passed away. Every memorial of their 
holy lives, their simple Christianity, and their earnest devotion to 
the work of Gop, is precious to the Church. Among them all, few 
names are held in more fragrant remembrance among our brethren 
in England than that of the subject of the Memoir before us; who, 
for more than half a century, discharged the duties of a Wesleyan 
minister without a stain upon his character as a preacher or as a 
man. 

The biography before us is simple and unpretending in its cha- 
racter. It aims to make Mr. Entwisle as far as possible his own 
biographer, by presenting copious extracts from his diary and let- 
ters, with sufficient narrative to give connexion and coherency to 
the whole. Interspersed throughout the volume, however, will be 
found a number of useful and interesting notices of contemporary 
events connected with the history of English Methodism. The his- 
tory of so long a public life could not be treated with any degree 
of fulness in a small compass;. yet, we think a little more com- 
pression would have made the biography a better one. A man must 
be a great man, indeed, to make it worth one’s while to read every- 
thing that can be said about him. Nevertheless, even the minutest 
details here given generally illustrate some Christian principle, and 
may thus not be without their use in promoting practical and exper- 
imental religion—the main purpose for which the book has been 
written. 

Joseph Entwisle was born in Manchester, on the 15th of April, 
1767. His parents attended a Presbyterian chapel, but had no 
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knowledge of experimental religion; indeed, one of the ministers 
to whose preaching they listened was reputed to be an Arian—the 
other, a Socinian; and their sermons were generally nothing but 
“elegantly written moral essays.” His childhood was marked by 
several narrow escapes from death, of which he afterwards wrote ac- 
counts in a memorandum book, significantly entitled “ Providential 
Memorials.” We quote one or two of these :— 


“ When about ten years of age, I narrowly escaped drowning on two occa- 
sions:—once in the river Irwell, and once in the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
Canal. One of these times I was in imminent danger. I had one day bathed 
in the Irwell, which runs through Manchester, when the river was quite low. 
A few days after, I went again when the river was much higher; and without 
considering its increased depth, leaped in at the same place. It was too dee 
for me; and as I could not then swim, I must certainly have been drowned, 
had not some young men who were by the river-side, come in and brought 
me out. ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me bless his holy 
name! Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits!’ How 
great was the care which God at this time exercised over me! Had I been 
drowned, I should certainly have perished forever; for I was then sinning 
against much light, young as I was.”—Pp. 4, 5. 


The record of the following case was made not long before his 
death :— 


“ At the bottom of Byrom-street, near the Old Quay, Manchester, was a 
gentleman’s house, having in front two flights of steps: at the bottom of one 
of these flights was an iron gate with sharp spikes at the top. One of my 
favourite amusements was to run up the steps or one side, and down the other, 
not considering the annoyance to the inmates of the house. On one of these 
occasions, being pursued by the master of the house, who was justly displeased 
with the intrusion, and finding the iron gate at the bottom locked, I attempted to 
leap over it; but the gate being high, my toes caught the sharp-pointed irons, 
and I fell head foremost. I was stunned with the fall, and a deep wound was 
made in my forehead, the marks of which remain to this day, though it must 
have been sixty-four years ago. I might have been killed on the spot. The 
same gate remained in August last, (1841.) Whenever, on my visits to Man- 
chester, I ~ that gate, I lift up my heart in gratitude to my gracious Pre- 
server.”—P. 5. 


In 1781 he went into a large manufactory, the owner of which 
was a Methodist. His subsequent course of life was settled by this 
apparent accident. Out of respect to his master, he attended the 
Methodist preaching; and he was soon, in the fourteenth year of 
his age, converted. At sixteen he commenced preaching. His 
modesty and timidity were such that he scarcely ever opeued his 
eyes during the sermon; and, indeed, for some time after, he 
usually preached with his eyes shut. His gifts and graces were 
clearly manifest to the Church; and, young as he was, his name 
was soon placed on the circuit plan. The “boy-preacher,” was quite 
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a phenomenon, and many, led by curiosity to hear him, carried away 
deep and abiding impressions. 


“One instance of this may interest the reader, and may afford relief to 
some who are subject to discouragement because they do not see that imme- 
diate fruit of their labours which they desire. During one of Mr. Entwisle’s 
late visits to his native town, an elderly man whom he did not remember to 
have seen before, grasped his hand with much warmth of affection, and 
accosted him as his spiritual father. He found, upon inquiry, that the old 
man had been a member of society above fifty years: that when living in 
utter ignorance of God and of the plan of salvation, he heard that a boy was to 

reach in the Methodist preaching-house at Booth-Bank. Curiosity induced 
on to go and hear him, and under the ‘ boy preacher,’ as my father was 
then frequently called, it pleased the Lord to awaken him to a sense of his 
ilt and danger. He turned to God from that very hour. But the know- 
edge of the pleasing fact was—doubtless for sufficient reasons—withheld 
from my father for above fifty years. ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters; for 
thou shalt find it after many days.”—P. 16. - 


For three years he continued to serve as a local preacher; and his 
diary affords abundant evidence that, during this period, his piety 
was daily becoming more and more mature. His name and charac- 
ter soon became known to Mr. Wesley, who called him into the 
itinerant work in 1784. The process of introduction into the 
itinerancy at that time was a very simple one. The “assistant” 
saw, perhaps, that a young man in his circuit had special qualifica- 


tions; he recommended him to Mr. Wesley, and Mr. Wesley 
appointed him to a circuit, if he thought it best. So young Entwisle 
found himself appointed to Northampton circuit, before he knew 
that his name was before the conference. But his engagements to 
his employers (Messrs. Wood & Co.) held him a few years longer; 
and it was not until 1787 that he finally went out. ‘The facts were 
characteristic of the times and the men :— 


“ The conference was at that very time holding its annual sittings in Man- 
chester ; and some of the preachers being entertained at Mr. Wood's house, 
informed Mr. Wesley of his willingness to release Mr. Entwisle at once from 
all further obligations. Mr. Wesley immediately appointed him to the 
Oxfordshire circuit. The first announcement of this important event was 
made to him in the street. Happening to meet Mr. Wesley and Mr. W. 
Thompson not far from Oldham-street chapel, the latter informed him that 
he was appointed to the Oxfordshire circuit. Still shrinking from a work, of 
the importance of which he had more affecting views than ever, he hesitated 
a little, when Mr. Wesley, laying his hand upon my father’s shoulder, and 
fixing upon him his piercing eye, said, with his characteristic brevity, and in 
a tone of authority, “Joseph, you must go.” He went in the name of the 
Lord, deeply pom i of his own insufficiency, and humbly depending upon 
Divine aid. He often reflected with satisfaction on the energetic manner and 
a look with which “ you must go” was uttered by the venerable founder 
of the Methodist Society ; and a recollection of the high human authority by 
which he was ealled to the ministry, combined with a persuasion of a Divine 
call, often afforded him comfort in after life in seasons of trial and discourage- 
ment.”—Pp. 27, 28. 
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His first appointment was the Oxfordshire circuit, which at that 
time included the greater part of four counties. As a specimen of 
the “comforts” provided for the preachers at that time, we are 
told that even in Oxford itself, the head of the circuit, the two 
single preachers lodged in the house of a journeyman shoemaker, in 
a garret, for which the society paid sixpence a week! The furniture 
consisted of a bed, chair, and table; and the bed was so short, that 
it had to be lengthened out by a box placed at the foot. But priva- 
tions were trifles to the ardent zeal of Mr. Wesley’s early 
preachers: Mr. Entwisle, especially, never suffered his personal hap- 
piness to lie at the mercy of circumstances. He soon formed 
habits of study, living, &c., suited to his position, and adhered to 
them pertinaciously. One of his rules, and its happy fruit, is stated 
in a letter to his son in 1835:—‘“I would advise you to act on 
your father’s principle; namely, ‘Make as few things as pos- 
sible necessary to your comfort.’ In forty-six years 1 have been 
governed by this maxim, and it has been better to me than 
£10,000 per annum.” He was in the habit also of redeeming 
all the time possible for study, choosing his books, and his course 
of study in general, with strict regard to the great end of his 
ministry. At an early period he was urged by a friend to take 
up the study of the dead languages, but he replied that he could 
not, without a teacher, find time for the study without trench- 
ing on more important pursuits. At a somewhat later date, how- 
ever, he commenced the study of the Latin. The feeling with which 
he entered upon the pursuit appears from a letter to Mr. Reece, 
dated April 4, 1789 :— 

“T have begun to learn the Latin tongue. Providence seemed to point out 
my way toit. A friend advised me to study it, made me a present of some 
books, and offered me all the help I need. Several others who understand the 
Fa have since made the same kind offer. I have gone through the 
declensions of nouns, and trust, through God’s blessing, I shall in a few months 
be able to construe the Latin Testament. Yet I enter upon this work with 
fear and trembling. Many, when they have got a smattering of the languages, 


have immediately thought themselves wise and learned, and have despised 
their brethren. O may I ever be little in my own eyes !”—Pp. 53, 54. 


He afterwards took up Greek, and, in less than a twelvemonth, 
was able to translate any part of the Greek Testament. For 
many years he kept up a laborious course of study in spite of all 
the hindrances and difficulties of the itinerant life. His deep sense 
of the need of personal religion to the success of the minister, 
may be inferred from such paragraphs as the following, which 
abound in his diary and letters, even in the earliest years of his 
ministry :— 
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“T have been deeply convinced for some time that I shall be of little use as 
a preacher, unless the people see the doctrines which they hear. Unless in my 
tempers and behaviour they see that humility, zeal, &c., which I recommend 
in the pulpit. I want to be distinguished from others, not merely by a black 
coat, but by superior wisdom and prudence, humility, meekness, &c. I want 
to enjoy constant fellowship with the Father and his Son Jesus Christ. I 
would have my conversation with the people to be holy, spiritual, heavenly, 
and Divine, meet to minister grace unto the hearers. hen this is the case 
with a preacher, ‘ he bears his great commission in his look.’ Into whatsoever 
’ family he comes, he brings a blessing with him; and when he goes away, he 
leaves a blessing behind him. I want so to act and speak to the people, that 
when I leave them, I may be able to say, ‘ Ye yourselves are witnesses and 
God also, how holily, and justly, and unblamably we have behaved ourselves 
among you that believe.’”—P. 64. - 


So again, under date of 1790 :— 


“T am very defective as a minister. 1. I have not sufficiently felt the 
weight and importance of my great work. O! how often has my heart been 
cold and dead in speaking of the most serious and important things! 2. I 
have not been so diligent as I should have been in improving my time in 
reading, study, and prayer. Much precious time has been spent to very little 
purpose. 3. Sustialk of studying, making observations on, and improving by, 
the various tempers, defects, virtues, &c., of men, I have suffered my thoughts 
to rove I know not where. Howmany precious hours have I lost by this folly! 
4. But that which lies heaviest upon my conscience, is a conviction that I 
have not been so spiritual and profitable in my conversation in the families 
where I have been cast, as I ought to be. One thing I must write,—O may 
it be written as with a pen of diamond upon my heart !—While I was preaching 
this evening, I cast my eyes upon a person who has received the preachers into his 
house at his own expense for many years. I have gone frequently for nearly 
two years, and have received many tokens of his aiden While I looked 
at him, I felt an uncommon love to him. It struck my mind, ‘ What have I 
done to promote his spiritual welfare ? Why does he receive the ministers 
of Christ into his house? Is it not because he expects to receive some spirit- 
ual profit by their ministry and conversation? O how unkind, how ungrate- 
ful have I been to him! what little pains have I taken to profit him and his 
family in spiritual things!’ I see I have great catse to lament and bewail 
my unfaithfulness and unfruitfulness both as a Christian and as a preacher. I 
desire to feel all my vileness, to abhor myself and repent before the Lord as 
in dust and ashes; and for the future, to be entirely consecrated to his service 
and the good of souls.”—Pp. 65, 66. 


In the year 1792, Mr. Entwisle married Miss Mary Pawson, 
who was, for many long years, as he himself expressed it, “a true 
yokefellow” for him. His first appointment thereafter was to the 
Leeds circuit, and during the period of his stay there, not less than 
twelve hundred members were added to the society. Though still 
a young man, both his intellect and his heart had reached a rare 
maturity. An illustration of the broad and comprehensive views 
which he took of the work in which he was engaged, is furnished in 
the following extract of a letter dated Jan. 2, 1794, to a young can- 
didate for the ministry in the Established Church, who had written 
to him for advice :— 
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“ T view the office of a minister of Christ, as the most honourable that either 
man or angel can sustain. To be employed as an ambassador for God; to be 
instrumental in the salvation of immortal spirits; to bring sinners to glory: 
in comparison of this, the glory of the greatest monarchs on their thrones, is 
less than nothing. These are the views we shall have a thousand ages 
hence. 

“ You are now a candidate for this high and important office ; important to 
yourself, and important, perhaps, to thousands. It appears to me, that your 
acceptableness before God, who searcheth the heart, and your usefulness 
among men, are nearly connected with the following particulars :—namely, 
proper motives, right ends, and suitable qualifications. It is possible for men to 
undertake the best works from the basest motives. But this, I most sincerely 
believe, is far from being your case. Our reformers were deeply sensible of the 
necessity of good motives in candidates for the ministry, when they inserted the 
following awful query in the office of ordination :—‘ Do you trust you are inwardly 
moved of the Holy Ghost ? &c. The Holy Spirit is a Spirit of love ; and, I 
think, a man may truly say, he is moved of the Holy Ghost, when the love of 
Christ and of souls powerfuly yet sweetly constrains him to call sinners to 
repentance. No motive inferior to this will be sufficiently strong. A man 
who desires and endeavours faithfully to discharge all the duties of his sacred 
office, will meet with much opposition from the men of the world, who will 
endeavour, sometimes by violent measures to drive, and at other times by 
carnal friendship to draw him from his duty. He may also expect Satan to 
use all his serpentine cunning, and all his power, to withstand him. Satan 
stood at the right hand of Joshua, the high-priest, to resist him. And the 
remaining corruptions of the heart, yea, and even the senses and appetites of 
the body, will frequently impede him in his course, without great watchful- 
ness and much prayer. Let Divine love govern and actuate the soul, and it 
will answer the end of a thousand rules, and a thousand arguments; it will 
show a man his duty, and compel him to perform it. See 2 Cor. v, 14, 15. 
O how often have i lost opportunities of usefulness for want of a greater 
degree of Divine love! . 

“The qualifications necessary for the ministry should be attended to. 
Languages, mathematics, &c., are by many judged sufficient. A critical 
knowledge of languages is, indeed, sufficient to qualify a man to teach the 
languages; an accurate knowledge of mathematics may qualify one to teach 
that department of science; and these, with other arts and sciences, may be 
ornamental and useful to a preacher, if kept in their proper place. But it 
appears to me, that the most essential qualifications are as follows :—1. A 
deep acquaintance with one’s own heart, and the various workings of corrupt 
nature, &c. 2. A clear, distinct and experimental knowledge-of the plan of 
salvation, through faith in Christ. 3. Extensive views of the glories of the 
Redeemer, in his person and offices, and of his suitableness to the state and 
wants of lost sinners. 4. Just and Scriptural ideas of the progress of gracious 
souls in the Divine life, from little children to young men and fathers; by 
which means we know how to give every man his portion. 5. An acquaint- 
ance with the devices of Satan. 6. A general knowledge of the world and 
human nature. You and I may expand our thoughts on these subjects, 
at our leisure. I assure you, while I am writing, I have such a sense of the 
awfulness of the work I have undertaken, as would sink my spirits, were it 
not for the promise of Divine help. 

“ Supposing a sound conversion has taken place in the heart, which I trust 
is the case with you and me, we may, under the Divine blessing, acquire the 
necessary qualifications for the great work, by using such means as these :— 
1. Close application to the study of the Holy Scriptures. 2. Reading good 
commentaries, and treatises on divinity, with great attention and strict exami- 
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nation by the unerring standard of truth. 3. Reading the experiences of 
eminently pious men. 4. By studying ‘in the original mankind.’ Free con- 
versation with the people of God, and a daily observation of the tempers, 
conversation, and deportment of both saints and sinners, will be of almost 
infinite use. 5. A careful and studious reading of the histories of nations and 
Churches, will increase our knowledge of human nature. 6. We should not 
forget to give ourselves unto prayer, a life of mortification, entire deadness to 
the world, and deep devotion to God.”—Pp. 127-130. 


A man who carried out such views in his life and work, (as Mr. 
Entwisle did,) could not fail, with the Divine blessing, to be a suc- 
cessful minister of the Lord Jesus Christ. Accordingly, we find 
his diary filled with accounts of awakening and revival. Every- 
where his congregations were large; everywhere the people “heard 
the word gladly.” His “soul was like a flame of fire;” he was 
willing, he says, “to impart, not the Gospel of God only, but also 
his own soul, for the sake of sinners.” Sometimes his pulpit 
was “the summit of a high hill,’ looking down upon meadows, 
pastures, corn-fields, and woods, in full verdure, with a “serpentine 
river at the bottom—its waters deep and still, inspiring a kind of 
religious stillness into his mind;” sometimes his “chapel was an 
old barn:” but whether in field, or barn, or chapel, his heart in 
preaching always overflowed with love and joy, and his congrega- 
tions caught the sacred flame. For many years he was “ ‘in labours 
more abundant :’ preaching regularly from nine to fourteen times a 
week, besides holding lovefeasts, prayer-meetings—sometimes of 
several hours’ continuance—and weekly meetings of the children of 
the members on Saturday afternoon, according to the almost 
universal usage of the day; and meeting the societies, not ouly on 
the Lord’s day, but also frequently on the week nights—services 
for which he was accustomed to prepare addresses with little less 
care than he bestowed on his more public discourses from the 
pulpit: in addition to all which, he was exemplary in his attention 
to the important duty of pastoral visitation, which he regarded as 
not merely desirable and useful, but essential to ministerial success.” 

The years from 1791 to 1798 were trying years for Methodism in 
England. The public mind was wild with political excitement; the 
rapid succession of changes on the continent of Europe causing a 
continual ferment among the English people. The Methodist socie- 
ties, moreover, were agitated and torn by disputes about the sacra- 
ments, which went so far as to destroy some of the Churches almost 
root and branch, while others were shorn of all spiritual strength by 
discord and strife. No man, perhaps, in the Methodist itinerancy, 
succeeded better than Mr. Entwisle in preserving the spirit of 
Christian charity and kindness in the midst of this fratricidal war. 
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Wherever he went, he sought to pour oil upon the troubled waters : 
not that he was a trimmer, but that he knew how trifling were the 
subjects in dispute, in comparison with the souls of men, which 
were wrecked and lost upon this sea of contention. The following 
letter, showing that forms of Church government alone, no matter 
how excellent, will not insure peace, is as worthy of study now, as it 
was appropriate then :— 


“This I am sure of—we may expect too much from theories. Too much 
is expected. A change in government cannot produce a change in human 
nature. Surely no man ‘who has studied from the life, and in the original 
perused mankind,’ will upon cool reflection affirm, if a certain form of govern- 
ment be adopted and established, ‘ contention will cease, and all will be peace, 
and harmony, and prosperity.” Words to this effect are found in several late 
publications. Such assertions appear te me to suppose three things :—1. That 
men will be allof one judgment: or, 2. That they will be so wise and candid 
as to differ in judgment without any undue heat or emotion. 3. That all the 
people everywhere, will implicitly submit to the decisions of the new legisla- 
tive body. Happy indeed would it be for the Church and for the world, if 
such a revolution should take place as would make men think alike, and 
think justly too, or blend their souls into one by Divine love. May God 
hasten it ! 

“ T profess to you, my dear friend, I expect little from any form of Church 
government. The peace and prosperity of a religious community depend 
principally upon the piety of its members. Discord and contention are the 
effects of a decay of that piety; and happen alike in all communities from the 
same cause. I have been led to these views by reflecting upon what I have 
observed in my intercourse with the religious world, and what I have read in 
histories of ancient as well as modern Churches. The Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, and Independents in the last two centuries, were as zealous for their 
respective forms of government, as if each had the broad seal of heaven. 
While they were exerting all their power and displaying their learning on 
these subjects, the vitals of religion—love to God and man—received a dread- 
ful stab. Matters of fact convince me that nothing but piety can preserve 
peace. Episcopalians, I find, have quarrelled. But some may suppose, the 
hierarchy of an Episcopal Church is contrary to primitive Christianity. Per- 
haps it is. But the Church of Scotland is upon a different plan: they have 
their Kirk-Sessions, Presbyteries, Provincial Synods, and General Assemblies ; 
in allof which there are Lay Elders and Delegates. Surely everything must 
be done by mutual consent ; all must be peace, and love, and harmony. Read 
the history of that church, and the account of all the a com- 
monly called Kirks of Relief; the high disputes in their presbyteries and 
synods, and the clamours of the Assembly ; and then judge what you may ex- 
pect from a similar constitution. Human nature is human nature in England 
as well as in Scotland. The Independent mode of government may be thought 
by some the most simple and easy ; being confined to one society or congrega- 
tion, they can do everything by mutual counsel and consent. And yet when 
religion is low among them, they have disputes, warm contentions, and divi- 
sions. 

“ IT do not mean to insinuate by these observations, that rules are indifferent 
or unnecessary ; or that every mode of government is oquesy exceptionable : 
but that all human establishments are imperfect, and lable to abuse; that 
LOVE alone is the perfect bond of union; and that there is danger of our 
being more zealous about certain outward things than about FAITH and LOVE. 
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“ Whatever may happen, every Christian should endeavour to keep his own 
heart in a pious frame. Men’s hearts were never more in danger than now. 
Such is human nature, that it is difficult for us to differ in our opinions, and 
love as brethren. Most likely a division of our body will take place ere long. 
Then will follow, very probably, inflammatory publications, mutual animosities, 
and rancour. If we cannot agree upon the same outward rules, O that we 
might agree to love each other, and to let contentions cease! The Canaanite 
is in the land. Deists laugh at us and at Christianity, and the cause of infidel- 
ity is strengthened by our contentions. Ido not mean to reflect on either 
party. My heart bleeds for the suffering cause of religion. I lament the ex- 
cessive zeal of some on both sides. And now my chief care shall be to keep 
my own heart free from the impure influence of party spirit; and O may 
God make me a lover of peace, and a lover of good men !”—Pp. 177-179. 


In 1798 Mr. Entwisle was appointed to the York Circuit, and, for 
the first time, was made superintendent. We should be glad to fol- 
low him through this and subsequent appointments, drawing from 
his steadfast and persevering labours, his strong and prevailing 
faith, and his ever-growing love, lessons of practical wisdom for 
ourselves and for all others engaged in the ministry of the Gospel. 
But our limits will not allow us to go through this pleasant task. 
We must therefore confine ourselves to an occasional extract on 
points of special interest. 

A minister of so wide and long-continued experience in religious 
revivals, coupled with the acute and sagacious powers of observation 
that characterized Mr. Entwisle, could not but form sound views on 
the nature and character of these signal manifestations of the mercy 
of God. The following letter, dated March 19, 1800, in reply to 
inquiries on the subject of noise, etc., in such meetings, contains 
some very just and valuable remarks :— 


“T have considered the subject of your letter, concerning which I have often 
thought and prayed; and now my mind is quite satisfied. To form a proper 
judgment of it, the subject must be fairly stated. 1. It is allowed on all hands 
that conversions may be, and often are, very sudden, and yet real and lasting. 
2. That whenever a sinner appears to be truly awakened, he should be pointed 
to a present Saviour, as in Acts xvi, 31, and be exhorted to believe now, to 
venture upon Christ for salvation now. 3. That there may be a great degree 
of outward agitation of the body, with violent outcries, etc., when sinners are 
suddenly qulbened: and also when they find peace; yea, and much apparent 
confusion, when the work is of God. is indeed seems to be unavoidable, 
when a great number are suddenly awakened at one time and place, or enabled 
to rejoice in God our Saviour. There was much of this when Mr. Percival 
was in York—great noise and confusion, yet many stand to this day, and are 
ornaments to their profession. 

“But it appears to me, that many now have missed their way in several re- 
spects :—1. While they pray that God may work in his own way, they are not 
satisfied with any way but one. If their phraseology, tone of voice, etc., are 
not used, ‘there is no life,--no good done. But if any one, let him be who 
he may, use a favourite expression in a certain way, then the meeting begins 
to be lively. In this we may perceive two evils: first, superstition, making 
that essential to acceptable devotion which God has not made essential. He 
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isa Spirit. He is affected with neither one form, mode, gesture, expression, 
nor another; but looks into the heart of the worshipper: if that be right, all 
is right. Secondly. They limit the Holy One of 1. He delights in va- 
riety, both in the works of nature and grace. I shall never forget a saying 
of Mr. Bramwell,—‘ When I hear two persons pray, etc., alike, I always sus- 
pect mimicry.’ 

“2 Many are too hasty in urging persons to say they believe, and are happy: 
Many who never were awakened have been hurried into something which has 
been called justification and sanctification. For a while, they have run about 
to meetings, and their minds have been in a strange ferment; and by-and- 
by, when the paroxysm has subsided, they have concluded there is nothing 
in religion; they have cast off the profession of it, and the wicked have been 
hardened thereby. I have had abundant proof of this again and again. 
These things greatly injure the cause of Goll. Many who are exceedingly 
active in this way are truly pious: if their zeal and fervour were under the 
direction of wisdom and prudence, they might be very useful. They would 
be careful not to urge those to believe who are not truly awakened, and such 
as are prepared to receive Gospel blessings would be helped.”—Pp. 211, 212. 


His sound good sense was also shown in the following remarks 
on female preaching, which seems to have been practised a good 
deal among the Wesleyans in England in the early part of the pre- 
sent century : 


“We have no female preachers in this part of the country. I think women 
might with propriety exercise their gifts in a private way, or amongst their 
own sex; but I never could see the propriety of their being public teachers. 
Under the Patriarchal dispensation, the oldest male was the priest of the family. 
Under the Law, all the priests were men. The seventy preachers sent out by 
our Lord were all men. So were the twelve Apostles. Nor do we ever read 
of a woman preaching, in the Acts of the Apostles. Hence I conclude, women 
are not designed for public teachers.”—P. 231. 


Our readers will find in the following letter from Dr. Adam 
Clarke, a specimen of the characteristic energy with which that 
great and good man expressed himself on any subject on which he 
had made up his mind. Mr. Entwisle had written to him with re- 
gard to the introduction of the Liturgy into a new church at Liver- 
pool :— 


“With respect to the introduction of the Liturgy of the Church of England :— 
this book I reverence next to the book of God. Next to the Bible it has been 
the depository of the pure religion of Christ; and had it not been laid up there, 
and established by Acts of Parliament, I fear that religion would, long ere this, 
have been driven to the wilderness. Most devoutly do I wish that, wherever 
we have service on the forenoon of the Lord’s day, we may have the Prayers 
read. This service contains that form of sound words, to which in succeedin 
ages an ee may be successfully made for the establishment of the truth 

rofessed by preceding generations. Had it not been, under God, for this 
lessed book, the Liturgy of the British Church, I verily believe Methodism 
had never existed. 

“T see plainly, that where we read these prayers our con tions become 
better settled, better edified, and put further out of the naka false doctrine. 
What is become of the numerous Churches which have no such form of sound 
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words? They are become, or are becoming Socinian and Deistical. Intro- 
duce the Church Service in God’s name; not in any abridgment, but in the 
genuine original. Give my love to the blessed people of Liverpool, and tell 
them that this is the conscientious advice of their old servant and most hearty 


well-wisher.”—P. 288. 


One of the pleasantest duties ever performed by Mr. Entwisle in 
the course of his ministry, was the recommendation that RicHaRD 
Watson should be readmitted into the Wesleyan Connexion, from 
which he had been separated for a number of years. Mr. Watson 
resided at Manchester, where Mr. Entwisle was stationed in 1812, 
and they soon became companions and friends. The subject of this 
Memoir perceived in Mr. Watson extraordinary powers of mind, and 
eminent qualifications for usefulness in the Methodist ministry; and 
being persuaded that his weight of talent and deep piety would 
render him an acquisition to the Connexion and a blessing to the 
world, he proposed that he should allow himself to be recommended 
to the ensuing Conference, a measure in which his respected col- 
leagues fully concurred with him in judgment. After mature con- 
sideration and prayer, Mr. Watson gave his consent. He was ac- 
cordingly proposed at this District Meeting, and cordially recom- 
mended to the Conference; by whom he was as cordially accepted, 
and, without further probation, placed precisely in the position in 
which he stood eleven years before, and appointed, with Mr. Buck- 
ley, to the Wakefield Circuit. Mr. Entwisle ever after reflected 
on this event with the liveliest pleasure: he felt it an honour, 
and a cause of gratitude to God, that he had been in any degree 
instrumental in restoring to the Connexion one who proved so 
bright an ornament to it, and so eminently useful. And Mr. Wat- 
son ever after cherished towards him a most respectful and affec- 
tionate regard. 

In 1812 Mr. Entwisle was chosen President of the Conference, and 
discharged the duties of that office with great acceptance. He was 
subsequently stationed for a series of years in London, and was very 
useful in the early movements of the Methodists in favour of Chris- 
tian Missions. While in London he was called to “pass through a 
deep sea of affliction”—caused by family distresses, especially the 
misconduct of a favourite son. But in adversity, even more sig- 
nally than in prosperity, he glorified God, and “showed forth the 
praises of Him who had called him out of darkness into marvellous 
light.” In time, however, the clouds passed away, and his life re- 
turned to its equable and happy tenor. 

It was Mr. Entwisle’s habit to keep records, more or less minute, 
of the several annual Conferences as they occurred. His journal of 
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the Conference for 1820 contains the following notice of Dr. Emory, 
which will interest our readers :— 


“ Thursday, 27.—This afternoon, the American Representative spoke, (Rev. 
J. Emory ;) a thin, spare man, about thirty-five years of age; modest, grave, 
and pious, in his appearance and spirit ; very intelligent, and interesting as a 
speaker, without the least parade or display. He began b spetking. of the 
love of the American Methodists tous. We,the parents. They, the children. 
Fifty-one years ago it was inquired in the British Conference, ‘ Who will go to 
America, which is crying, Come over, and ree 8 us? Now there are in the 
United States 900 ‘Teele Preachers, 3,000 Local Preachers, a vast number 
of Exhorters and Leaders, and 250,000 members. He gave interesting de- 
tails of the piety, zeal, and labours of Asbury, M‘Kendree, and others. Spoke 
of the vast Missionary field opening among the Indian nations; and closed his 
speech in a delightful style, by representing the British Methodists as carrying 
on their operations with success through Europe, Africa, Asia, the West Indies, 
touching on the Southern continent of America; and their children, the Ame- 
rican Methodists, stretching out their line to meet them, through the Indian 
nations and the States of America, in such a direction that ere long, having 
encircled the globe, he hoped they would meet and shake hands in the other 
hemisphere. It is impossible to describe the interest excited. Finally, the 
Conference agreed to the proposition of the Americans, viz..—not only an 
annual exchange of friendly addresses, but also, once in four years, an inter- 
change of personal representatives.”—P. 357. 


It is not an uncommon thing for the sons of Wesleyan ministers 
in England to join the Established Church; indeed, the subservi- 
ency of the leading men of the Connexion to the Establishment, their 
use of the liturgy, and their Toryism, are constantly giving young 
minds a bias in favour of the Church of England. It is said, indeed, 
that the sons of two of the most eminent men in the Connexion are 
not only Episcopalians, but high-toned Puseyites. The writer of 
the memoir before us, Mr. Entwisle’s youngest son, was urged by 
“highly respected friends” who thought him unable to undergo the 
toils of the Itinerancy, to go into the Established Church. He wrote 
to his father on the subject, and received the following reply :— 


“Now with regard to the Church. If you be fully satisfied in your own 
mind, and it be your choice, I should not like to oppose you in it. But two 
things are objections in my mind. 1. Some clergymen with whom I am inti- 
mate, are very friendly to me personally, and are glad to enjoy my society, 
and yet really dare not come ri om me. They are in this respect in bondage. 
2. A few preachers’ sons who have got into orders, appear to be complete 
clerical coxcombs. There is one at , (son of ») who even tra- 
velled one year, that holds in perfect contempt, as illiterate and ignorant, 
the Methodist Preachers. He lately expressed his astonishment to a gentle- 
man, that he should connect himself with the Methodists, and said much about 
the preachers as illiterate. ‘Why,’ said the gentleman, ‘you know, Mr. J., that 
many of the preachers have not had your advantages ;—they never were at 
Kingswood School.’ If I thought my Joseph were capable of ever drinking 
into such a spirit, I had rather he swept the streets for a living, than that he 
should be a clergyman. Ido not, however, suppose, that will ever be the case 
with you.”—P. 366. 
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The following mention of an interview with Dr. Tholuck, under 
date May 9, 1825, is worth citing :— 


“ Dr. Tholuck appears to be a holy man; his heart is given to God. He 
gave us an account ofa great work of God in Berlin, Pomerania, and Weimar, 
which originated in the reading of Mr. Wesley’s Sermons, copies of which 
were presented to two Prussian clergymen at our Conference in London, in 
1816. These sermons have been read with avidity, and many have been 
brought to God in consequence. The work appears to be carried on much in 
the same way as among the Methodists. The Professor has a commission to 
procure all our standard works. I hope these will be presented to him by 
the Book Committee.”—P. 401. 


The “ Wesleyan Theological Institution,” for the training of young 
ministers, was founded in 1834. Mr. Entwisle had long made the 
subject of the better education of candidates for the Wesleyan min- 
istry a subject of careful thought; and was not fully prepared, at 
first, to approve of the proposed Institution, thinking that some 
more simple and economical means of accomplishing the object 
might be devised. But the Committee appointed by the Conference 
expressed an earnest wish that he should undertake the pastoral 
care and superintendence of the Institution; and, after mature de- 
liberation, he accepted the post. His appointment was universally 
regarded, even by the opponents of the Institution, as furnishing 
every guarantee that human arrangements could supply, that no 
loss of spiritual religion would be sustained by the candidates 
during their stay at the Seminary. The results of his labours 
there, in modifying his own views, may be seen from the following 
extracts, which, long as they are, will be of special interest here, 
where the subject of the education of the ministry is daily attracting 
more and more attention :— 


“Having formerly entertained the opinion that the plan of placing the 
junior ministers in circuits under the care of experienced and judicious 
superintendents, competent to direct their studies and to form their ministe- 
rial character, might be preferable to that of collecting a number of young 
men into a collegiate institution, he was naturally led by the circumstances 
in which he was placed, and by the violent agitation which prevailed, to 
reconsider the whole subject, while the position he occupied gave him an 
opportunity of comparing the new plan with the old, the operation of which 
he had witnessed for near fifty years. A few extracts from his journal and 
correspondence will put the reader in possession of his views :— 

“« January 3, 1835.—I never entered on a new year in similar circum- 
stances: not employed in the work of a circuit, but placed in this Institution 
for spiritual purposes. I do most firmly believe the arrangement is providen- 
tial. My soul prospers. There is much of God in our domestic ne 
The family is well ordered: all is regular. The young men are evidently 
improving in knowledge and in piety ; and I trust they will go from hence 
better fitted for usefulness than they would have been without such a training. 
I feel deeply my responsibility : much is expected: I am conscious that I am 
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not sufficient of myself. Yet I am not discouraged ; my sufficiency is of God. 
He employs me, and He will help me.’ 

“Tn a letter to his son, written a few days after, having described his gene- 
ral plan of procedure, he says, ‘ Our family is a family of love: all seem to be 
comfortable ; and our domestic worship is delightful. God is with us. Mr. 
Hannah’s lectures, which I attend as often as Ican, are most instructive and 
interesting: they are so, beyond a ever heard. They are simple 
and plain, yet display profound Biblical knowledge, and are attended with 
much Divine unction. those who are afraid lest the institution should hurt 
the young men, could see and hear all that passes, they would have different 
views.’ 

“¢ There are some bad spirits at work. “ The floods lift up their voice,” but 
the Lord sitteth above the water-floods, and remains King forever. My mind 
is quite tranquil. I believe Iam here by Divine appointment. I am endea- 
voring incessantly to do good. The young men are deeply pious and very 
tractable. My own soul prospers. I think I never enjoyed so much of God. 
I live now. I feel dead to the world. I cease from man. I find in my God 
and Saviour perfect satisfaction. To Him be glory,’ 

“ He dwelt among the students as a father among his children, cherishing 
the most affectionate paternal solicitude for their well-being, and receiving 
from them the most gratifying proof of filial confidence, respect, and love. 
He regularly met them in class: at first, all together; then, as their number 
increased, in two, and finally in three separate classes. In these weekly meet- 
ings he was close, searching, and affectionate in his inquiries and counsels : 
and, ever advancing before them in Christian holiness, he furnished a demon- 
stration of its attainableness ; and by an exhibition of its loveliness, supplied 
a powerful motive to its pursuit. And not in these meetings only,—specially 
instituted for purposes of Christian fellowship,—but also at all other favourable 
opportunities, from the fulness of his heart, he spoke to them on the subject 
of personal religion; at the breakfast, dinner, and tea-table,—in the garden, 
pelt by the way-side, he watched for opportunities to speak a word in sea- 
son, with a view to promote among them deep experience of the things of 
God.”—Pp. 489-495. 


Mr. Entwisle held the office of Governor of the Theological Insti- 
tution for four years, and then, finding repose necessary, from the 
weight of years and infirmities, he retired into comparative obseu- 
rity, fixing his abode in the quiet village of Tadcaster. He conti- 
nued to do good in every way, as strength would allow, until 
1841, when, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, he fell asleep in 
Jesus. ; 

We give our cordial thanks to Mr. Entwisle, Jun., for this accept- 
able memoir of his venerable father, and hope that the work will 
find many readers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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Art. X—_MECHANICS. 


1, An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, prepared for the undergraduate course in 
the Wesleyan University. By Avaustus W. Surrn, LL. D., Professor of Math- 
ematics and Astronomy. Harper & Brothers. 

2. Elements of Natural Philosophy. By. W. H. C. Banriert, LL. D., Professor of 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy in the United States Military Academy, 
West Point. Lecture 1—Mechanics. New-York: Barnes & Co. 


Mecuanics, the science of force and motion, has its application wherever 
these elements are involved in either art or nature: in the delicate machinery 
of the watch, and in the immense engines applied to the navigation of the 
ocean by steam; in the fluttering of an insect’s wings, and in the mighty move- 
ments of the planetary worlds. A science which connects itself with so many 
objects of value and interest to mankind, is justly entitled to the high rank 
which it holds in public estimation, and whoever gives new developments to 
its principles, or better systematizes them, or simplifies their application, or 
renders the knowledge of them more easily accessible or more accurate, is to 
be regarded as a public benefactor. 

The French have for years had very excellent elementary treatises on me- 
chanics, and we have had a translation of one of them, that of Boucharlat, by 
Professor Courtenay, of the University of Virginia. The defect of these 
treatises, if so it may be called, is a want of instances of the application of 
the theory of the science so beautifully evolved, to the cases which actually 
present themselves for its application. 

The works whose titles are placed at the head of this article, unite the ele- 
gant theoretic methods of the French with well-selected specimens of the 
practical utility of mechanics as a science ; some of them handled in an original 
manner, and some taken from late English works. In the treatise of Pro- 
fessor Smith there is nothing new till we come to the chapter on “ Couples,” 
for which the author professes himself to be indebted to Poinsot. The 
elegance of the analytic method, aided by the calculus, begins to show 
itself very conspicuously, at p. 36, in the “Conditions of Equilibrium.” 
Under the head of virtual velocities, we observe a radical difference 
of definition in the two treatises. What is termed the virtual velocity by 
Smith, is the projection of the virtual velocity according to Bartlett. At 
p- 60 of the former is seen the great advantage of the calculus, in determining 
the centre of gravity of bodies having geometric forms ; and this subject is very 
happily managed. In the seventh chapter we have the application of the prin- 
ciple of virtual velocities to the mechanical powers, a beautiful and simple mode 
of deducing the principal theories which relate to these powers. At p. 145, the 
loss of living force incident to the impact of inelastic bodies is well shown, and 
an important practical consequence stated; namely, the inexpediency of all 
abrupt changes of motion in machinery. The method of determining what is 
termed the “ modules of elasticity” in various substances, explained at p. 151, 
is a happy instance of the combination of experiment with mathematical for- 
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mule. The chapter on the “ Rotation of Rigid Bodies,” at p. 190, is exceed- 
ingly well done, and presents a beautiful application of the calculus. We are 
particularly pleased with that part of this chapter which relates to the centre 
of oscillation. From p. 200 the residue of the dynamics of solids presents 
us with the admirable formulas of force and motion in general, and of central 
forces in particular, with which the readers of La Place, Pontecoulant, Pois- 
son, &c., are familiar,—formulas which, by the aid of co-ordinate axes or lines 
of reference, and the considerations of the forces and movements in nature 
in their ultimate elements, possess a comprehensiveness that is astounding. 
We have never contemplated anything which caused so profound an im- 
pression of the power of the human intellect, to take in and grasp the works 
of the Almighty presented to its apprehension, as is to be seen in the brief 
analytical expressions which the calculus furnishes for the relations of all the 
powers of nature and their effects. The uninitiated will be incredulous 
when we state that the three little equations, 


d’y dz 
“ae, ~ae = 


involve all the movements, grand and minute, in the universe. 

Professor Smith, in his preface, lays “no claim to originality,” but it is no 
small merit to have made so admirable a compilation. The work is certainly 
one of the best text-books on the subject extant in our language. The work 
of Professor Bartlett, to which in its turn we propose now to give more par- 
ticular attention, has different aims, and treats the subject in a very original 
way; making the novel attempt to manage the most abstruse problems of 
mechanics without the aid of the calculus:—an attempt, the expediency or 
necessity of which will be questioned by some, inasmuch as the calculus is now 
very generally taught in our colleges, and pursued by the majority of private 
learners who acquire the other branches of mathematics, a knowledge of 
which is implied in the work before us. If it be asked how the author accom- 
plishes the object in question, we answer that he does often in effect use the 
methods of the calculus or of infinitesimals, the use of which he indeed traces 
as he goes along. Once admitting the propriety of this grand innovation, the 
reader will have little other complaint to make of the work. Such clearness 
and brevity of statement, such skilful evasion of the dry, difficult, and tedious 
modes of arriving at results ordinarily thought necessary, by some ingenious 
short cut, through which the student clearly sees his way to the object, though 
he might know more about its relations if he went round about, we never 
recollect to have seen. 

Another novelty is the starting principle of the book, which is employed all 
through it for the purpose of estimating and comparing results; viz., the 
“ quantity of work.” The work which “consists” in overcoming a resistance 
of one pound through one foot, is taken as the unit of work. This at once 
suggests the meaning of the term employed without further explanation, for 
which we must refer to p. 49 of the book. Smeaton calls it mechanical power ; 
Carnot, moment of activity ; Monge and Hachette, dynamic effect ; Coulomb and 
Napier, quantity of action,—which is the term most commonly employed. At 
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p- 169 we have a most beautiful exhibition of the application of the principle 
of virtual velocities to machines. The mode of treating the subject of pro- 
jectiles, commencing at p. 173 and again resumed at p. 220, taking into account 
the resistance of the air, is really quite superb. It was no more than fair, 
however, to expect something particularly good here in a work emanating 
from the Military Academy. The brevity and simplicity of this portion is not 
its least merit. A very elaborate chapter is that on the funicular machine, 
and the catenary curve. One of the very best chapters in the book is the 
sixteenth, on friction. This chapter contains some most valuable tables. 
In chapter seventeen is one of the most complete discussions of the wedge 
anywhere to be found, friction being taken into account, and the mode of in- 
cluding the effects of it in mechanical investigations most happily exemplified. 
Much space is given to investigation of the laws of rolling friction, in wheels, 
trunnions, balls, &c., with numerous tables and exemplifications. Of a similar 
nature, equally important and equally apt to be neglected, is the subject of stiff- 
ness of cordage, treated in the eighteenth chapter. Many pages are given on 
the application of all these secondary elements in calculating the action of 
machinery. 

In the second part, which treats of the “Mechanics of Fluids,” we regret 
to see the chapter upon the equilibruim of floating bodies so brief. Here was 
a fine opportunity for considering some of the important problems which arise 
in shipbuilding, and to which we fear science, in our country at least, has not 
yet been sufficiently applied. Of what is given under the head of specific 
gravity, including the description of instruments for determining it, and tables, 
we must speak in high praise. Of the barometer, we have never seen a better 
exposition ; we allude especially to the demonstrations of the rules for measur- 
ing heights with this instrument. 

A book so easy to read and understand, so complete, and containing such a 
large amount of valuable matter, much of it not easily accessible elsewhere, 
cannot fail to find many students. Its “getting up” is beautiful. No pains 
or expense seem to have been spared. The letter-press is clear, open, and 
large, and the diagrams, which are exceedingly well drawn, are repeated when- 
ever the turning over of a leaf would conceal them. 

Both the above works will meet an earnest welcome in our institutions of 
learning. 





Art. XI—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) We welcome the appearance of “ The Class-Leader’s Manual, by Rev. 
Cuarves C. Keys.” (New-York: Lane & Scott. 18mo. pp. 223.) The 
class-leader is one of the most important office-bearers in our Church: the 
religious life of the members, as well as the financial operations of our system, 
depend, to a great extent, upon the leaders ; who, as a body of sub-pastors, go 
far to make up for the inaptness of our itinerant system to regular pastoral 
care. Yet, important as the office is, we have not, until now, had anything 
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approaching to a full exposition of its scope and functions. The want is ad- 
mirably supplied in the work before us. In an introductory chapter, we have 
a clear statement of the history and Scriptural basis of class-meetings ; which 
is followed by four chapters, treating of the nature of the leader’s office, its 
difficulties, its requisites, and its encouragements. We trust that this little 
work will find its way into the hands of every leader in our Church. 





(2.) Lexicograpuy has made vast strides of late years. The scope and 
limits of the science have been defined with considerable accuracy ; and, as a 
consequence, its methods have been brought nearer to perfection. The new 
form of the science is chiefly due to the labours of GesENtvs, in Hebrew, and 
of Passow, in Greek Lexicography ; the latter, especially, bringing into new 
prominence the historical treatment of words as the best guide to their exe- 
gesis. What Gesenius and Passow have done for Hebrew and Greek is now 
accomplished for the Latin, in “ A Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, 
founded on the Larger Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. W1LL1AM FREUND, by 
E. A. Andrews, LL. D.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. pp. 1663.) 
The basis of the work is Dr. Freund’s larger Worterbuch, in four volumes ; 
and in this respect it differs from Riddle’s Freund, recently published in Eng- 
land, which is founded on the smaller School-Lexicon of the same author. It 
is not our purpose now to enter into a minute examination of this noble work, 
the crowning glory of Messrs. HarrErs’ great enterprises in the way of Lexi- 
cography, as an extended article on the subject is now in preparation for our 
pages. It is enough for us to say at present, therefore, that no school-lexicon 
of the Latin language has ever appeared which can compare, in point of accu- 
racy, extent, and completeness, with the work before us. It will make its own 
way, and displace all other Latin Lexicons, just as surely as Liddell has dis- 
placed the Greek. 

We have the highest respect for the labours of Professor Andrews in the 
preparation of this great work. But it would have been better taste, we think, 
to have called the book “Andrews’ Freund” than “Andrews’” Lexicon. 





(3.) Our favourable judgment of the Rev. Charles Adams’ “ Minister of 
Christ for the Times,” has been confirmed by the public favour which that excel- 
lent work has received. A valuable counterpart to it is now furnished in the 
“ Portraiture of the New-Testament Church-Members, by CHARLES ADAMS.” 
(New-York: Lane & Scott, 1851. 18mo. pp. 368.) The work is divided 
into twenty chapters, and contemplates the member of the New-Testament 
Church in as many different aspects. Notwithstanding the multiplicity of dis- 
tinctions which such a plan requires, the work is done with such nice and 
careful discrimination, that far less repetition occurs than might be expected ; 
nor are the different classes of character blended or confounded. For this 
reason, the work will serve an excellent purpose as a manual for self-examina- 
tion. Did our space allow, we should gladly give extracts ; but we trust that 
our readers will procure and read the work for themselves. Let but our min- 
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isters carefully examine it, and we are sure they will be unwilling that the 
members of the Church should fail to study this “ Portraiture ” of the high ideal 
to which they should all aim. 





(4.) “ Memoirs of Mrs. Hawkes, including extracts from Sermons and Con- 
versations of the Rev. Richard Cecil, by CATHARINE CeciL.” (New-York : 
Robert Carter & Brothers: 12mo., pp. 371.) A record of a long life of afflic- 
tion and pain, alleviated, however, nay, even gladdened, by the presence of 
OnE who can give peace, even amid tossings, disappointments, and bereave- 
ments. The extracts from Mr. Cecil’s conversations and sermons (taken down 
by Mrs. Hawkes) are, like everything that fell from that blessed man of God, 
full of evangelical truth and wisdom. Such books are indeed a “consolation 
for the afflicted.” 





(5.) A Primary Astronomy for Schools and Families, by Hiram Mattison.” 

‘(New-York : Huntington & Savage. 12mo. pp. 168.) We have before spoken 
of the excellence of Mr. Mattison’s elementary works in Astronomy, and we 
find this primary book, designed for younger pupils, to be worthy of the same 
praise. It is in the form of question and answer ;—well-arranged, well-ex- 
pressed, and illustrated by nearly two hundred engravings. 





(6.) A Book for the times will be found in “ The Principles of Geology Ex- 
plained, and viewed in their Relations to Natural and Revealed Religion, by Rev. 
Davip Kine, LL.D.” (New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 18mo., pp. 
220.) Instead of ignoring, or attempting to explain away, the ascertained 
facts of Geology, Dr. King gives, in the first part of his work, a brief but 
lucid explanation of the principles of the science, allowing everything which 
the geologists may justly claim to have established. He then proceeds, in the 
second part, to show that these principles are not inconsistent with the Scrip- 
tural narrative, but do, in fact, corroborate it. He has done the work well; 
though it may be thought, perhaps, by some, that he has gone too far in allow- 
ing that the deluge prevailed over part of the earth only. In the third part, 
the very principles of the geologists themselves are made to illustrate, power- 
fully and beautifully, the being and perfections of God. The work is enriched 
with notes and an appendix by Dr. Scruller, of Dublin. 





(7.) Lorp Hotianp was one of the few Englishmen of his time who could 
get rid of insular prejudice so far as to recognise the greatness of Napoleon. 
And his reputation as a man of candour and sincerity, with great opportunities 
for observation, has long been widely diffused in this country as well as in 
Europe. We picked up, therefore, with much expectation, his “ Foreign Rem- 
iniscences.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 230.) But the 
book does not equal our expectations. It is pleasant enough—few will begin 
without finishing it; but it adds little to our stock of knowledge beyond a few 
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additional proofs, if any could be wanting, of the atrocious profligacy of the 
Spanish Court, and, indeed, of almost all the European courts. Some new 
light is thrown on the character of Talleyrand; and one or two felicitous bons- 
mots, which we do not remember to have seen before, are here given as his. 
We regret to come to the conclusion—but this book forces us to it—that Lord 
Holland’s own moral sense was not so pure and lofty as we had supposed. 





(8.) Few books have done more good in the world than Wilberforce’s 
“ Practical View of the Prevailing Religious System of Professed Christians in 
the Higher and Middle Classes of Society, contrasted with Real Christianity.” 
Messrs. Carter & Brothers have just brought out a new and beautiful edition 
of it, printed in large type on fine paper. 





(9.) No better text-book in Psychology, for the use of College classes, is at 
present accessible than “Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, by 
Tuomas Rew, D. D., abridged by James Walker, D. D., Professor in Har- 
vard College.” (Cambridge: John Bartlett, 1850. 12mo. pp. 462.) Dr. 
Walker has enriched this edition by numerous notes and illustrations from Sir 
William Hamilton and others, and has condensed the work, without omitting 
anything important, into a shape in which it will be manageable by college 
classes. The study of original works like this is a much better discipline for 
young minds than that of such compendiums and compilations as are generally 
found in use. 





(10.) We can hardly speak so strongly in favour of “ The Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral Powers of Man, by DuGALp Stewart.” (Cambridge: J. 
Bartlett. 12mo. pp. 428.) But in the dearth of suitable text-books on the 
subject, we are really in doubt, after all, whether this work, edited as it is by 
Professor Walker, is not, on the whole, the best to be had. 





(11.) We have seen no single mathematical text-book more complete and 
thorough than “A Treatise on Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical, with its appli- 
cations to Navigation and Surveying, &c. By Rev. C. W. Hack ey, S. T. D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Columbia College.” (New-York: G. P. Putnam. 
8vo., pp. 371, 238.) The work is divided into six parts—treating severally 
of Plane ‘Trigonometry, Spherical Trigonometry and Practical Astronomy, 
Navigation, Surveying, Nautical Astronomy, and Geodesy ; a most ample survey 
of the whole field of Trigonometry and its applications. To each part an 
appendix is added, containing a vast variety of general formulas, succinct 
methods of solution, &c., adapted to each topic. 

The elementary part of the work is remarkably easy for learners, while, at 
the same time, there is furnished in the appendices, and in the exercises scat- 
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tered from the beginning, (in small type,) a very comprehensive view of trigo- 
nometry, containing every formula that can be required for the higher analy- 
sis; more, indeed, than are requisite for the study of La Place and La Grange. 
At the close of the Spherical Trigonometry is a full exposition of the theory of 
the Transit Instrument and its use. In fact, there can be found, in different 
parts of the volume, descriptions of every species of astronomical instrument, 
whether used in fixed observatories or in the field, by land or at sea. These 
accounts are chiefly given in the astronomical part of the Geodesy, and in 
appendices V. and VI. Part III, on Navigation, besides presenting a very 
complete treatise on the subject in a small space, explains also the theory of 
great-circle sailing, now much in use on ocean steamers, but not usually given 
in works on the subject. Sumner’s method is also exhibited. The subject of 
Surveying is reduced to its elements, and treated in a very small compass, but 
thoroughly. In the Nautical Astronomy, nearly all the resources of the new 
Greenwich Nautical Almanac are brought out ; and the appendix to this part 
states the various methods of determining latitudes by circum-meridian alti- 
tudes, by the method of Littrow, and by the altitude of the pole-star out of the 
meridian. The Geodesy is that of the Coast Survey of the United States, 
digested from materials obtained from the bureau at Washington. The sub- 
ject is very carefully treated, and, for the first time, made easily intelligible to 
mere students of trigonometry. The tables are the fullest ever given in an 
elementary work, covering 230 pages. 

We have thus indicated a few of the peculiar features of this comprehensive 
text-book. All teachers of the science should examine it for themselves. 





(12.) Some time since we noticed (very briefly) Bonar’s “ Examination of 
the work of Rev. D. Brown on the Second Coming of our Lord.” A second 
edition of Mr. Brown’s work has recently appeared, under the title “ Christ’s 
Second Coming: will it be pre-millennial? By Rev. Davip Brown, A. M.,” 
which, we are glad to see, has been republished by Messrs. Carter & Bro- 
thers. (New-York, 1851, 12mo., pp. 499.) The doctrine of Pre-millennialism is 
concisely, and we think very justly, summed up by Mr. Brown in the propo- 
sition, “that the fleshly and sublunary state is not to terminate with the second 
coming of Christ, but to be then set up in a new form; when the Redeemer, 
with his glorified saints, will reign, in person, on the throne of David at 
Jerusalem for a thousand years, over a world of men yet in the flesh, 
eating and drinking, planting and building, marrying and giving in marriage, 
under this mysterious sway.” It is this position, which, with various modifi- 
cations, has appeared at different times in the Christian Church, from its earliest 
history, under the various names of Chiliasm, Millenarianism, Pre-millennialism, 
&c., that the work is intended to confute. The work is divided into three 
parts: the Second Advent, the Millennium, and Objections to the Ordinary 
Church theory of these great subjects. Each of these topics is taken up care- 
fully and thoroughly: in fact, the reader will nowhere find a more complete 
exposition of the arguments for and against the Pre-millennial system than the 
book affords. Believing, with Mr. Brown, that the system is both unscriptural 
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and pernicious, we commend the treatise to our clerical readers as a repository 
of facts and arguments on the whole subject. 





(13.) “ A Guide to the Scientific Knowledge of things Familiar, by Rev. Dr. 
Brewer,” (New-York: C. S. Francis & Co. 18mo., pp. 426,) is a catechism 
of useful questions and answers on the phenomena of every-day life, adapted 
to the instruction of children. An inquisitive child often “vexes” those 
around it, who ought to know better, by asking why leaves are green, why an 
old kettle boils water quicker than a new one, &c. Two thousand such ques- 
tions are here asked and answered. A more useful and entertaining book for 
a child ten years old—or for children of a larger growth who have learned 
nothing of natural science—can hardly be found. 





(14.) “ Responses from the Sacred Oracles, by Richarp W. Dickinson, 
D. D.,” (New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1851. 12mo., pp. 430,) is a 
series of Lectures or Essays on Scriptural Characters, with applications to the 
needs and duties of our common life, at once mirroring the present in the 
past, and gathering, from the past, lessons for the present. 





(15.) A work, the need of which has long been felt in classical schools, has just 
been furnished in “ A New Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy, Mythology, and Geography, by Wiit1am Smita, LL. D.: revised, 
with numerous corrections and additions, by CHARLES ANTHON, LL. D.” 
(New-York: Harper and Brothers. 8vo., pp. 1039.) Dr. Anthon’s larger 
Dictionary, which is so eminently adapted to the wants of more advanced 
students, was too costly and too copious to be put into the hands of boys ; while 
Lempriere’s had no merit whatever to recommend it but cheapness. The 
present work is, to a great extent, an abridgment of those noble works, the 
“ Dictionaries of Mythology and Biography,” edited by Dr. Smith, of London, 
to which we have several times called the attention of our readers. While 
the work is designed chiefly to elucidate the Greek and Roman writers usually 
read in schools, it includes nearly all the proper names connected with classi- 
cal antiquity which a liberally-educated man ought to know. We regret, 
however, that the department of Antiquities finds no place in it. The very 
idea of the book is incomplete without it. 

The labour of the American editor has made the present edition far more 
valuable than the English abridgment. Much additional matter has been 
given precisely where the school-boy most wants it; e. g., with regard to the 
writers most read in schools—such as Herodotus, Xenophon, Cesar, Cicero, &c. 
Indeed, the American editor’s additions amount to more than 1400 independent 
articles ; “while the additions to articles already in the work—but either too 
briefly or incorrectly stated, or omitting some important matter, are not a few.” 
A list of errors corrected, given in the preface, is as amusing as it is astonish- 
ing. The work will find its way into the hands of every school-boy who has 
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money to purchase it and a teacher with sense enough to tell his pupils what 
books are indispensable to them. 


= >_> 









(16.) Tue name of Joun ANGELL JAMEs is praised in all the Churches, and . 
his practical writings have found their way far beyond the limits of his own 4 
denomination. His “ Christian Professor Addressed in a Series of Counsels and q 
Cautions,” (New-York: R. Carter and Brothers. 12mo., pp. 400,) contains 
the substance of a course of sermons preached to his people on Sundays when 
the Lord’s Supper was administered. It contemplates the believer rather as a 
“ professor of religion than as a Christian—or, at least, rather as a Christian 
in his relation to the Church and the world, than in his individual capacity or in 
his retirements.” The danger of self-deception, the folly of low aims in reli- 
gion, and the duties of the several relations that grow out of a profession of 
religion, are set forth with Mr. James’s usual clearness, earnestness, and force. 



















(17.) An excellent sign of the times is the demand for works of practical reli- 
gion. Among the most valuable works of this class recently published, whether 
in England or America, is “ The Soldier of the Cross: a Practical Exposition 
of Ephesians vi, 10-18. By Rev. Joun Leysurn, D. D.” The Christian’s 
Foes, the Conflict, and the Armour, are the topics of the passage: and often 
as they have been treated, we know of no better and more practical treatise 
on the topics than the one before us, unless we except Gurnall’s golden 
treatise, which, at the same time, is less adapted to present wants. The theo- 
logical basis of Dr. Leyburn’s work is not precisely that which we should lay ; 
but this difference need not prevent us from commending his book as a pun- 
gent and faithful appeal in favour of practical holiness which deserves good 
heed from the Churches. 




















(18.) Miss StricKLANn’s “ Lives of the Queens of England,” are well known 
as prolix, yet attractive sketches—tinged throughout with a kindly feeling 
towards popery. She has now commenced a new series: “ Lives of the 
Queens of Scotland and English Princesses connected with the Regal Succession 
of Great Britain.” (Vol. I.: New-York, Harper & Brothers, 1851. 12mo. 
pp- 874.) This volume contains biographies of the weak and fickle Margaret 
Tudor, wife of James IV., of Magdalene of France, and of Mary of Lorraine. 
It is, like most royal biographies, a narrative of vice, treachery, crime, and 
suffering ; and, as a lesson on the woes that monarchy brings in its train, it may 
not be without its value to republican readers. 



















(19.) Text-sooxs in Mathematics have been multiplied greatly of late years. 
Yet we think, if the testimony of all the college professors in the land could 
be taken, it would be found that they have never been satisfied with their 
text-books in Analytical Geometry and the Calculus,—especially the latter. 
Too much matter is generally crowded into these books; more, certainly, than 
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can be gone over in the limited time commonly allotted to the subject in a 
college course, and so the teacher is compelled to select propositions, here and 
there,—a process as annoying to the pupil as it is unsatisfactory to the instruc- 
tor. As to the Calculus, especially, a still mofe striking fault is a want of 
clearness in the explanation of the fundamental proposition ; in fact, many 
students have to work the Calculus by rule, without ever obtaining a glimmer 
of understanding as to its basis. 

The wants of teachers, in these important respects, will, we think, be fully 
met by “ Elements of Analytical Geometry and of the Differential and Inte- 
gral Calculus, by Ertas Loomis, A. M. (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 
1851. 8vo.) The Analytical Geometry is treated, amply enough for elemen- 
tary instruction, in the short compass of 112 pages—so that nothing need be 
omitted, and the student can master his text-book asa whole. The Calculus 
is treated, in like manner, in 167 pages:—and the opening chapter makes the 
nature of the art as clear as it possibly can be made. We recommend this 
work, without reserve or limitation, as the best text-book on the subject we 


have yet seen. 





—_, 


(20.) We have repeatedly made mention of the excellence and cheapness of 
the several “ Libraries” published by Mr. Bohn, of London, and kept on sale 
by Messrs. Bangs, Brother, and Co., New-York. Among the volumes recently 
laid before us are Wade’s Junius, Vol. II. ; Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Vol. I. ; 
Aristotle’s Ethics, translated by Browne; and the third volume of Plato's 
works, translated by Burges. There is no better—certainly no cheaper—way 
of securing a good miscellaneous library, than by purchasing the series pub- 
lished by Mr. Bohn. 





(21.) Dr. Krrro’s name is well known to all Biblical students, from his long- 
continued labours in the illustration of the Scriptures. It will probably be- 
come as familiar to the general Christian public from his “ Daily Bible Illus- 
trations, designed especially for the Family Circle,” of which three volumes have 
been issued by Messrs. Carter & Brothers, New-York. Another volume will 
complete the work, which will then contain original readings for a whole year, 
on subjects from Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and 
Theology. The first volume embraces subjects from the Antediluvian and 
Patriarchal history ; the second, from the history of Moses and the Judges ; 
and the third, from the Kings. The subjects of the fourth volume will be 
taken from the Gospels and Acts. The chief peculiarity that distinguishes this 
from other collections for daily reading is, that it brings a large amount of 
interesting and curious matter, from the domain of Biblical literature, before 
the minds of ordinary readers, in an easy and agreeable shape, free from all 
learned discussions. No man is better prepared to do justice to such a plan 
than Dr. Kitto 





(22.) “ The Island World of the Pacific, by Rev. HEnry T. CHEEVER.” (New- 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 406.) We thank Mr. Cheever 
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for this valuable contribution to our knowledge of Polynesia—a region full of 
interest in the fields of romance, religion, and commerce. The book contains 
the results of Mr. Cheever’s personal observation in travels chiefly among the 
Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands ; but it contains, also, a good deal of valuable 
information with regard to other islands. The writer succeeds well in narra- 
tion and description; but if he writes another book, we beg him to forget that 
he ever read any poetry—his mania for quotation is wonderful. This is a 
minor blemish, however: the book is a good book, full of useful matter, and 
written in a thoroughly religious spirit. 





(23.) “An Appeal in Behalf of Family Worship, with Prayers and Hymns, 
for Family Use, by Cuartes F. Deems.” (New-York: M. W. Dodd, 1851. 
12mo. pp. 281.) It was the remark of Tillotson, that “no family neglecting 
family worship can in reason be esteemed a family, of Christians, or, indeed, to 
have any religion at all.” Yet nothing can be more certain than that, in many 
nominally Christian households, there is no altar of prayer. The neglect is 
commonly excused by the plea of incapacity—a plea which is fully met and 
set aside by Mr. Deems’ very beautiful and timely book. The Appeal is an 
earnest and affectionate reproof and warning to all who neglect family wor- 
ship; and the forms of prayer make the duty possible to those who cannot 
conduct the devotions of the household by extemporaneous prayer. Every 
excuse, in fact, that can be trumped up, is here anticipated and parried. The 
prayers are simple, scriptural, and fervent. There is a form for every Sunday 
of the month, and for every day of the week. We wish the work a wide cir- 


culation. 





(24.) “ Two Years in Upper India. By Joun C. Lowniz, one of the Sec- 
retaries of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church.” (New- 


York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 12mo., pp: 276.) Mr. Lowrie sailed for- 
India as a missionary in 1833, and, after a short term of laborious service, his 


health failed, and he returned in 1836. This volume gives a brief account of 
his work, with the results of his observations during a journey extending to. 
Lahore, the capital of the late kingdom of the Sikhs. Besides these personal 
matters, the book contains a large amount of valuable information on the- 
condition of India, and on the history of missions there. Its profits (we hope 
they will be large) are devoted to the support of these missions. 





(25.) “ The Fathers of the Desert, by Henry Rurryer, late President of 
Washington College, Virginia,” (New-York : Baker & Scribner. 2 vols., 12mo.,) 
gives an account of the origin and practice of Monkery among heathen na- 
tions, and its passage into the Church ; together with the most wonderful stories 
of the Fathers concerning the primitive monks, hermits, &c. The analogy 
between the asceticism of the Hindoos, Budhists, Mohammedans, &c., and that 
of the early Christian Church, is very curiously traced. The narratives suffi- 
ciently illustrate the aptitude of haman nature to pervert religion, and show 
FourtH Srrigs, Vou. I.—21. 
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that this aptitude is not confined to one sect, country, or religion. Dr. Ruffner 
might have omitted a few of his details with advantage to the sensibilities of 
his readers: but perhaps his aim is to disgust them, once for all, with mona- 
chism and all its abettors. The book can hardly fail to do that. 





(26.) “ Letters and Papers of the late Theodosia Viscountess Powerscourt, edited 
by the Bishop of Cashel.” (New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1851. 
12mo., pp. 273.) This work, which has passed through five editions in Eng- 
land, is remarkable, chiefly, because the true religious spirit which animated 
Lady Powerscourt is so uncommon among people of her rank of life in Great 
Britain. 





(27.) Tu “ Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey,” is now complete, 
and published in a single handsome volume, by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
New-York. (8vo.,pp.579.) No one can read this book without admitting the 
truth of Peel’s compliment to Southey, that his name was not only “ eminent 
in literature, but had claims to respect and honour which literature alone can 
never confer.” The abundant correspondence furnished in this volume makes 
us familiar with Southey in every relation of life and in every mood of feeling : 
he reveals himself—his thoughts, his whims, and crotchets even, with a frank- 
ness and simplicity that charms us, while it wins our respect and confidence. 
One can pardon his excessive egotism, for the childlike simplicity with which 
it is uttered. But we cannot allow ourselves to run into a long notice: an 
extended review is in preparation for a future number. 





(28.) Messrs. Carter & Brotuers have reprinted from the fourth English 
edition, the “ Memoirs of the Kev. Alecander Waugh, D. D., with Selections from 
his Correspondence. By Rev. J. Hay, D. D., and H. Betrrace, D. D.” 
(12mo., pp. 430.) Dr. Waugh’s eminent services to the cause of missions in 
the early days of that great enterprise in Great Britain, together with his 
laborious activity in every department of his Master’s service, are fully set 
forth in this volume. From his ordination, in 1780, to his death, in 1827, he 
preached seven thousand seven hundred and six sermons, averaging three 
discourses on every Sabbath during that long period. The work is full of inte- 
rest; but it might have been advantageously condensed for use in this @ountry. 





(29.) We regret to pass such a work as “ The Foot-Prints of the Creator, 
by Huen Miter,” (Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 12mo., pp. 337,) witha brief 
notice ; but we can afford no more at present. The characteristic excellences 
of this writer are well-known—his admirable command of language, his power 
of graphic and distinct description, his even poetic imagination, and the sub- 
stantial basis of scientific knowledge on which all his qualities rest, as on a 
sure foundation ; and all these qualities are abundantly illustrated in the work 
21* 
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before us. As a contribution, on the side of truth, to the accomplishment of the 
great task of the age—the harmonizing of science with religion—the book is one 
of priceless value. The theory of development as maintained by Lamarck and 
by the author of the Vestiges of Creation, is rigorously examined, and shown 
to be as destitute of science as it is of religion. The book abounds in original 
glimpses of the true jdea of the universe—of the relations between the world 
and man, and between both and God. But we cannot dwell upon it. A me- 
moir of the author, by Professor Agassiz, accompanies this edition, and adds to 
its value. 





(30.) Mr. Jacon Annort, who seems never to weary in doing good things 
for the children and youth of this generation, has commenced a new series, 
called the “ Franconia Stories,” of which the first has appeared, entitled 
“ Malleville.” (18mo., pp. 219: Harper & Brothers, New-York.) It is a very 
simple but attractive book for young children, giving an account of the winter 
amusements and employments of children in the far Northern States. 


+ 


(31.) Tre admirers of Gilfillan’s Sketches will be glad to obtain his “ Bards 
of the Bible,” (12mo., pp. 678. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1851 ;) which 
is an attemp¢ at a Scripture “ Gallery,” very much in the style of his “ Galle- 
ries” of Modern Notabilities. We found ourselves so dazzled with the earthly 
pictures, that we have not dared to look steadfastly upon these higher ones. 
In plain words, we think Gilfillan a literary quack of the first water. 





(32.) “ The Broken Bud,” (New-York: Robert Carter & Brother. 18mo., 
pp- 325,) is a tribute to the memory of a beloved child, by a bereaved mother. 
It will be a sad pleasure for others, whose skies are darkened by a similar 


cloud, to read this unpretending memorial. 





(33.) A NEw edition of “ Theopneusty ; or the Plenary Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, by 8. N. GaussEN,” has been issued by J. J. Taylor, New-York. 
(12mo., pp. 410.) |The work is so well known that further notice is needless. 





(34.) We have received the first number of the “ Chain of Sacred Wonders ; 
or a connected View of Scripture Scenes and Incidents from the Creation to the 
end of the Last Epoch. By Rev. S. A. Latta, A. M., M. D.” (Cincinnati: 
Morgan and Overend, 1851.) The object of the work is well stated in the 
title-page, and it is certainly a well-conceived subject for the purpose aimed 
at by the author; viz., to “ attract the attention of the young to the Bible, the 
only infallible standard of truth.” The sketches contained in the first number 
are: The Creation, Man in Eden, the Tree of Knowledge, the First Trial, the 
Sentence, the First Pair Banished, Cherubim guarding the Tree of Life, Mes- 
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siah Promised, and the First Murderer arrested. The style is ornate—rather 
too much so for our taste—but graphic and free. The work is to be published 
in quarterly numbers, at the very low price of one dollar a year. . 





(35.) AMONG the multitude of books specially adapted to young men, we 
know none which combines more good qualities than “The Young Man’s 
Counsellor, by Rev. Danret Wise.” (Boston: C. H. Peirce, 1851. 12mo. 
pp- 255.) Mr. Wise’s style is graphic and agreeable ; and his varied reading 
and observation furnish him with abundant illustrations. The present work 
shows the absolute necessity, in order to real success in life, not merely of the 
minor virtues of prudence, energy, industry, &c., but also of early piety, as 
the only sure basis of character. We hope a wide circulation for the book. 


ES 


(36.) Tue “ Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution, by B.J. LossING,” (New- 
York : Harper & Brothers,) has reached its eleventh number. The interest 
of the work, and the beauty of its illustrations, increase instead of diminishing. 





(37.) We have received an additional volume of Schmitz & Zumpv’s classical 
series ; viz., “7. Livit Patavini Historiarum Libri I, IT, XX1., XXII” (Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Blanchard, 1851. 18mo., pp. 343.) It is marked by the same 
features of neatness, cheapness, &c., that characterize the other works of this 
valuable school series. 





(38.) “ The Oration of AEschines against Ctesiphon, with Notes, by J. T. Cuam- 
PLIN, Professor in Waterville College.” (Cambridge: J. Bartlett, 1850. 12mo. 
pp- 182.) Professor Champlin’s edition of Demosthenes De Corona is well 
known; and the present edition of Aschines is prepared on the same princi- 
ples, and with the same judgment and discrimination. 





(39.) We have received a copy of “ Sermons by Wesleyan Methodist Minis- 
ters,” for the year 1850. (London: John Mason. 12mo. pp. 382.) The vol- 
ume embraces eighteen discourses, by eminent living ministers of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. It will be followed by other (annual) volumes, including 
contributions from the foreign mission fields, and from the United States of 
America. 





—_—-+ 


(40.) A New edition of “ The Listener, by Cano.ine Fry,” has been issued 
by Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers. (New-York: 2 vols., 18mo., bound in 
one.) A book so well known and so widely read, can need no critical notice 
from us: but if there be any of our readers who have never listened to “ The 
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Listener’s ” wise observation on manners, morals, and religion, we recommend 
them to buy the book at once and begin. 





(41.) AnotHER book of Daily Readings is given under the quaint title of 
“ Green Pastures for the Lord’s Flock, by the Rev. James Smiru.” (New- 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1851. 12mo., pp. 380.) The book (which 
has passed through thirty-eight editions in England) has a passage of Scrip- 
ture for every day in the year, with a brief exposition and application—the 
whole reading for each day occupying but a single page. As a specimen, we 
quote the reading for February 9 :— 


“ Be Watchful. Rev. iii, 2. 


“Satan is watching to ensnare us, the world is watching to exult over us, and 
God is watching to protect us. Jesus, our best friend, says to us, ‘Be Waton- 
FuL.’ Watch against the spirit of the world, against thy easily besetting sins, 
against seasons of temptation, and against Satan, the sworn enemy of thy soul. 
Watch for opportunities to do good, for answers to prayer, for the appearance of 
God as a God of providence. Unite prayer to God, dependence on His holy word, 
and watchfulness, together ; pray to be kept from sin, in temptation, unspotted 
from the world; trust in God to answer, but do not leave the throne; and then 
watch as though all depended upon thy diligence and efforts. Blessed is he that 
watcheth and keepeth his garments. ‘Watch ye, therefore, and pray always.’ 
But trust not thy watchfulness, but while watching trust inGod. He that keep- 
eth thee will not slumber: He is with thee when on guard, as well as when thou 
art feasting on His word and rejoicing at His table. He withdraweth not his eyes 
from the righteous. ‘The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and His ears 
are open to their cry.’ ‘Watch ye, therefore, and pray always.’ 

‘O! watch, and fight, and pray; 
The battle ne'er give o’er,— 


Renew it boldly every day, 
And help Divine implore.’”’ 


—-— -o—mm ee — 


(42.) “ The Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year Book of Facts in Science 
and Art, edited by D. A. Wetts & G. Buss, Jr.” (Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
1851.) We renew our cordial welcome given to this “ Annual,” a year ago. 
As a record of the most important discoveries and inventions in the whole 
range of the arts and sciences, it is indispensable as well to the desk of the 
merchant and mechanic as to the library-table of the literary man. 


=>. 


(48.) Dr. Banas’ “ Letters on the Necessity, Nature, and Fruits of Sanetifica- 
tion” have been collected and published for the author, in a neat 18mo. vol- 
ume. We have only room to say that they are calculated to be eminently 
useful and deserve a wide circulation in their present form. 


a OO 0 


(44.) Messrs. Goutp & Lincoxn, Boston, have published a new edition of 
“The Old Red Sandstone, by Hveu Mivixer,” a work which, when first 
issued, placed its author at once among the ablest writers of the age. It treats 
a scientific subject with so much frankness and spirit as to make it abundantly 
attractive even for general readers. 
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(45.) Of the following pamphlets, sermons, &c., we regret that we can give 
nothing more than the titles :— 


An Address delivered before the Amphictyon Association, at Lima, N. Y., 
July 25th, 1850, by the Rev. W. H. Goopwiay, A. M. 

Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, for the year 1850, by 
Tuomas S. Kirxsripg, M. D. 

Catalogue of the Printers’ Library, under the Direction of the New-York 
Typographical Society. Rooms, 300 Broadway. 

Public Libraries. From the Princeton Review, January, 1851. 

Religious Progress; or, Going on to Perfection. A Sermon by E. MILxEr, 
Presiding Elder of Reading District, Philadelphia Conference. 

A Funeral Discourse on the Death of Rev. James Reid, by Rev. BERNARD 
H. Napat, A. M. 

The Decline of Popery and its Causes. An Address delivered in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, on Wednesday evening, January 15, 1851, by Rev. N. 
Murray, D. D. 

Education and the Church. An Address delivered at the Request of the 
Trustees and Faculty of Falley Seminary, of the Black River Conference, 
Fulton, N. Y., at the Opening of their new Seminary Edifice, Dec. 5, 1850, 
by Rev. D. W. Ciark, D. D. 

A Letter to the President of Harvard College, by a Member of the Corpo- 
ration. 

A Lecture, delivered in the Musical Fund Hall, on Monday Evening, Dec. 
23d, 1850, on the Jesuits, by Rev. Joseru F. Bera, D. D., Pastor of the First 
Reformed Church, Race-street. 

Methodist Monthly : Devoted to Religion, Education, and Literature. T. 
N. Ralston, A. M., Editor. W. H. Anderson, A. M., and G. W. Brush, Asso- 
ciate Editors. 

Inspiration of the Scriptures: Morell’s Theory Reviewed. A Lecture on 
the Evidences of Christianity, Delivered at the University of Virginia, No- 
vember 24, 1850, by the Rev. T. V. Moore, Richmond, Va. 

Report to the Smithsonian Institution, on the History of the Discovery of 
Neptune, by Bensamin AptHoRP GOULD, Jr. 

Free-Schools in Virginia: A Plea of Education, Virtue and Thrift, vs. 
Ignorance, Vice, and Poverty. ‘“ Let there be light.” By MoncurEe DaniEL 
Conway. : 

Annual Report of the Normal, Model, and Common Schools in Upper Can- 
ada, for the year 1849. With an Appendix, by the Chief Superintendent of 
Schools. Printed by Order of the Legislative Assembly. 

Third Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Girard College for 
Orphans, for the year 1850. 


*,* A number of notices are omitted for want of room. 





Miscellanies. 


Art. XIL—MISCELLANIES. 


On the relation of the theory of “inherent properties in matter, working 
by general laws,” to the doctrine of a special Providence, and free 
agency in prayer and other actions. 


To THE Eprror :—The writer of Article I. in Quarterly Review of January, 1851, 
in arguing against the theory of “inherent powers and tendencies in matter,” 
&c., and in favour of the doctrine of immediate Divine agency in all natural 
events, uses the following language: “The system that excludes the immediate 
Divine agency from nature, denies, of course, the doctrine of special Providence, 
and makes prayer, at least so far as relates to temporal blessings, absurd.” 
“With reference to the objection founded on prayer, it may be said, that God, 
foreseeing all things, had reference to prayer in the original direction given to 
the properties of matter, and ordered events accordingly. From this it follows, 
that prayer is a part of the universal scheme of things, and is as directly gov- 
erhed by the law of necessity as matter. When the Almighty created matter, 
and gave it those laws which make its phenomena fixed and sure, he made pro- 
vision for a certain number of effectual prayers, neither more nor less, and 
these prayers must be offered; the stability of the universe cepends upon it.” 
I object to this argument, that it is a sophism, sacrificing an elementary prin- 
ciple of Arminian theology, as it is based on a confusion of the ideas of cer- 
tainty and necessity—of knowledge and causality. 

The fundamental questions at issue between Calvinists and Arminians, are: 
“The power of God to create a free agent,” and “ The power of God to foreknow 
the volitions of such free agent.’”? These being decided in the affirmative, the 
conclusion is easy that God can foresee the volition of a free agent, under given 
circumstances, either in one case or in a succession of cases through life; and 
though the foresight be infallible, it is not causative, leaving the volition free, 
as if not foreknown. If, therefore, God choose to bring about the given circum- 
stances, the volition is certain though free. Any given circumstances, then, 
may be thus foreseen as the occasion (not the cause) of a volition to pray; the 
circumstances being ordained, the volition is sure to arise, and other events 
may be provided as answers to this prayer, by operation of general laws im- 
pressed upon matter. The material changes are forecaused, and necessitated ; 
the volitions are foreseen and free, and woven into the “ universal scheme of 
things.” 

We say, then, that God can, by constitution of nature, or otherwise, run out a 
line of necessitated events, which shall be parallel to another line of sure, though 
free, volitions ; that so his special Providence may regulate the machinery of 
events, with reference to every prayer, and every change of human purpose and 
spiritual condition. 

2. Moreover, the writer’s theory of immediate agency does not relieve his difficul- 
ties, if his argument against the other scheme be sound. For, admitting God’s 
immediate and particular agency, yet it will be acknowledged that it is excited 
in accordance with regular laws; that most answers to prayer are wrought by 
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this regular operation ; and the more we know of natural philosophy, the fewer 
are even the apparent exceptions. But as these laws have always been the 
same, it follows, that from the beginning the Creator determined to work under 
these general rules. Yet their working brings special answers to prayers and 
events coincident with human volitions, and this coincidence cannot be acci- 
dental. It was in view, then, of these prayers and spiritual conditions, that 
these general laws of operation must have been selected, involving a necessary 
course of natural events to run parallel with the course of foreseen actions. 
But a rule of operation once adopted in God’s purpose is as inevitable as if 
impressed upon matter. It matters not whether the Creator, so to speak, lays 
down the invariable lines of his purpose, as a track upon which he will gradu- 
ally impel the car of events, or whether he so construct that car that, when 
started, it must take that and no other course. All actual human volitions are 
equally presupposed in either case, and are equally essential to the completeness 
of the plan. If, therefore, certainty implies necessity, all human actions are as 
much necessitated under the writer’s theory as under the other; if certainty 
does not imply necessity, then the whole objection to the other scheme falls to 
the ground. 

I hold to the immediate agency of Him who upholdeth all things by the word 
of his power. But the writer’s argument is useless to his cause, if it were true, 
and as in reality involving the sacrifice of a distinction essential to Methodist 
theology. °M®? 


Religious Intelligence. 





Art. XUL—RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN. 


in two or three weeks, More must be done 
for them. 

2. The Tennessee Conference stations 
one hundred and thirty-one preachers; of 
whom, however, the rare number of seventeen 
are supernumeraries, There are ninety cir- 
cuits and stations (or charges) in this con- 
ference, besides the editorships in Nash- 


Mernopist Episcopa, Cuvurcn, Sovtn. 
—We extract, from a letter of Bishop Capers 
to the Southern Christian Advocate, the fol- 
lowing statistics of six of the Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
for 1850-51 :— 

1. The Holston Conference stations 


eighty preachers, of whom fifty-four are 
elders ; and is constituted of sixty-nine cir- 
cuits, stations, and missions, in eight dis- 
tricts. To occupy this field in its present 
subdivisions, twenty preachers might be 
added to the eighty without crowding. Eight 
or ten more are much wanted, At the late 
conference there were seven admitted on 
trial, and five located. The numbers in so- 
ciety are, of whites 35,882, coloured 3,542, 
and 140 Indians; giving an increase of 
825 whites and 17 coloured, with a decrease 
of 10 Indians. Measures were taken to 
commence a school among the Indians, and 
to furnish them, old and young, with cate- 
chetical instruction, They have heretofore 
been served with preaching only; and this 
in the usual way through an interpreter, once 


ville, the agency, and the college and schools. 
There are ten presiding elders’ districts. 
Nine preachers were admitted on trial, and 
six located, at our last session, The re- 
turns of numbers in society were, of whites 
35,980, coloured 7,343; exhibiting an in- 
crease of 668 whites, with a decrease of 581 
coloured members, 

3. The Memphis Conference stations one 
hundred and seven preachers, exclusive of 
the schools ; and has seventy-five circuits, 
stations, and missions. We admitted fifteen 
preachers on trial, and located five. Num- 
bers in society, 29,518 whites, 7,055 colour- 
ed, Increase, 796 whites, 101 coloured. 

4, The Mississippi Conference stations 
sixty-eight preachers, and has sixty-five 
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circuits, stations, and missions. There were 
eight preachers admitted on trial in this con- 
ference, and six located. Numbers in so- 
ciety, 13,269 whites, and 7,801 coloured. An 
increase of 127 whites, with a decrease of 
854 coloured. 

5. The Louisiana Conference stations 
forty-six preachers, and has forty-two cir- 
cuits, stations, and missions. Six preachers 
were admitted on trial, and five located. 
The numbers in society were, 4,845 whites, 
and 4,405 coloured. Increase, 505 whites, 
and 30 coloured. 

6. The Alabama Conference stations one 
hundred and eighteen preachers, and has a 
hundred and six circuits, stations, and mis- 
sions, in ten presiding elders’ districts. 
Thirteen preachers were admitted on trial, 
and five located. Numbers in society, 33,163 
whites, and 15,484 coloured. Showing a 
decrease of 27 whites, and an increase of 
138 coloured. 

The whole number of preachers in the 
regular work in these six conferences is five 
hundred and fifty. The membership, 152,657 
whites, and 45,630 coloured. The bishop 
remarks that he grieves “ for the smallness 
of this last number scarcely less than for 
want of preachers ; and the more, as it is 
seen, on comparing it with the returns last 
year, that there is a decrease of 1,149. The 
increase of whites in the present aggregates 
is 2,894 ; no great number,” The smallness 
of the increase, however, is attributed to an 
unprecedented drain by emigration to the 
West, especially to Texas and Arkansas. 

The Annual Report of the Sunday- School 
Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
for 1851, is perhaps the most interesting and 
important report of that valuable institution 
ever issued, Prefixed to the regular report 
of the Board of Managers, is a pretty full 
account of the Anniversary of the Union, 
and also of a number of Conference Anni- 
versaries, It is to be hoped that next year 
we shall have such a reported anniversary 
from every Conference. The Statistics for 
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the year are very fully given, and are ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. The increase in the 
number of Sunday scholars during the year 
has been nearly fifty thousand. One of the 
most striking features of the Sunday-school 
enterprise is the trifling expense (compared 
with the results obtained) at which the work 
is carried on. “The whole expense of the 
eight thousand and twenty-one Sunday- 
schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
embracing 514,429 officers, teachers, and 
scholars, for the current year was $59,595. 
This is an average expense of less than 
eight dollars for every school, of less than 
six dollars for every conversion, and of less 
than ten cents for every scholar enrolled.” 
The report on the Department of Publica- 
tion shows great activity, and affords another 
illustration of the industry of the Editor, 
Rev. D, P. Kidder. Eighty-two new vol- 
umes have been issued during the year. 
The circulation of the Sunday School Ad- 
vocate amounts to eighty thousand copies, 
From the Cash Report, we perceive that the 
New-Jersey Conference has raised more 
money for the Sunday-School Union than 
any other, although, in point of numbers 
and wealth, she is far inferior to several 
others. The Appendix contains an account 
of the Origin of the Sunday-School System, 
in which more facts are stated on that sub- 
ject than we have seen brought together be- 
fore. ‘This document settles two points be- 
yond the possibility of cavil, viz., (1.) That 
the system of gratuitous instruction in Sun- 
day schools, was first introduced and prac- 
tised by John Wesley : (2.) That the present 
Sunday-School system was first introduced 
and practised in America by the Methodist 
{piscopal Church, In fact, the substance 
of the system was officially incorporated in 
the Discipline of that Church as early as 
1790, only nine years after the first schools 
were established by Mr. Raikes in England. 
We trust that this report will be widely dif- 
fused, and carefully read by our ministers 
and people, 
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Literary Intelligence. 


Art. XIV.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cheolonical. 


EUROPEAN. 


The contents of the Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken, for January 1851, are as fol- 
lows :—Art. I. On the Authority of majori- 
ties in the Church, by Dr. Ullman: Art. II. 
The Ethics of Classical Antiquity, com- 
pared with those of Christianity, by Dr. 
Schaubach. (The point of comparison 
chosen is the Christian law, love your ene- 
mies, which is shown to have been entirely 
foreign to the whole life of classical anti- 
quity): Art. III. John Denk ; a contribution 
to the history of the sects in the time of the 
Reformation: Art. 1V. The Fragments of 
Pherecydes in the Church-Fathers, by Prof. 
Jacobi: Art. V. Examination of Rom. viii, 
18-23, by’ Pastor Rupprecht: Art, VI. Sur- 
vey of works contributing to a knowledge of 
the Christian life of the Middle Ages, by 
Prof. Schmidt: Art. VII. Observations on 
the present State of the Church, by Dr. 
Kienlen. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature, for Jan- 
uary, contains articles on Nineveh; the 
Jansenists, and their Remnant in Holland ; 
the Claims of the Septuagint to Biblical 
and Canonical Authority; The Theory of 
Human Progression, or the Natural Proba- 
bility of a reign of Justice; Letter and 
Spirit in the Old Testament Scriptures ; 
The Life and Times of Calvin, a review of 
Henry’s and Dyer’s works; First Lessons 
in Biblical Criticism, the*Canon of Scrip- 
ture; On the Interpretation of 1 Cor. vii, 
25-40; Our Lord’s Discourses and Sayings, 
a Review of Dr. Brown’s Exposition ; 
Bloomfield’s additional annotations on the 
New Testament, a pretty caustic review ; 
with Correspondence and Miscellanies. 
We are glad to see that Dr. Kitto, the vete- 
ran editor of the Journal, has received a 
pension of £100 a year from the Civil List. 

The eighteenth volume of Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library, includes Hivernick’s 
Historico-critical Introduction to the Penta- 
teuck, translated by Alexander Thomson, 
A. M., Professor of Biblical Literature in 
Glasgow. 

The third volume of Dr. Davidson’s In- 
troduction to the New Testament is an- 
nounced for speedy publication in London. 


“Tetraglot Pentateuch, in Hebrew, Samar- 
itan, Chaldee, and Syriac, This is the title 
of a work now far advanced in the printing, 
and about to be published by Mr. Robert 
Young, an enterprising bookseller in Edin- 
burgh. We know so much of the great dif- 
ficulty of gaining an adequate circulation for 
really learned works on Biblical criticism, 
that we gladly use all our influence to further 
the efforts of our fellow-labourers in this 
department of literature. This undertaking 
is to contain the following texts of the Pen- 
tateuch :—the Hebrew, the Chaldeea-Samar- 
itan Version, the Chaldee Version of On- 
kelos, the Peschito Syriac. These are all 
arranged on the interlinear system, so that a 
comparison of these valuable critical helps, 
with the Hebrew text, is obtained at a glance. 
We need not point out in this brief notice 
the great use which may be made of such a 
work as this, but hope to return to the sub- 
ject when the first volume, to contain Gene- 
sis, is completed. Our present object is to 
call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that such a valuable critical help is now un- 
dertaken, and that the names of subscribers 
are solicited by the publisher. The proof 
sheets are revised by the Rev. John Dun- 
can, LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Ori- 
ental languages, New College, Edinburgh.” 
—Kitto’s Journal. 


Our readers may remember Dr. Whate- 
ly’s admirable brochure entitled ‘“ Historic 
Doubts Respecting Napoleon Bonaparte,” in 
which it was clearly shown, by a strict ap- 
plication of the principles of infidel criticism, 
that no such person as Napoleon ever exist- 
ed. Since that pamphlet appeared, Strauss 
and his followers have put the objections to 
the sacred word on somewhat different 
ground. ‘The mythical theory is the favour- 
ite weapon of the latest form of scepticism, 
and we hear from them of the Hebrew my- 
thology and the Christian mythology just as 
much as of the Greek or Roman mythology. 
An ingenious pamphlet has been issued in 
London subjecting the history of the French 
Revolution to the mythical process, under 
the title of “ Historic Certainties respecting 
the Early History of America developed in a 
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Critical Examination of the Book of the 
Chronicles of the Land of Ecnarf, by the 
Rev. Aristarchus Newlight.” We take the 
following extracts from the Atheneum :— 

“The course of the argument is often in- 
genious. A brief and accurate outline of 
the history of Europe (though the scenes 
and events are referred to America, proper 
names are used with no other disguise than 
that of spelling backward,—thus, France, 
Ecnarf,—Britain, Niatirb) is given in the 
form of a chronicle :—on which the critic 
goes to work, with his rules in his hand, and 
soon demolishes the whole fabric, leaving a 
curious skeleton of falsehood as the sole 
residuum of Fact. At the first mention of 
the name Noel-opan, (Napoleon,) we are 
treated to the following amusing note :— 

*¢¢ This, I have no doubt, was not his real 
name, but the nickname under which he was 
known in Niatirb. Noel-opan is neither more 
nor less than the “Godless Revolution.” 
N15, as Gesenius justly observes, is radically 
equivalent to verneinen vernichten, to deny or 
annihilate. As a particle it answers to the 
Greek negative, vy (in vAmioc, vywepThe, 
&c,)—the Latin ne or non—the English 
no—the German nein—the Arabic na. EI, 
(5x), as every one knows, is the name of God ; 
Noel therefore is the same as d0eoc, godless. 
"bie, Opan, actually occurs as the name of 
a wheel in Ezekiel, in Exod. xiv. 25, and 
many other places. In its contracted form, 
DN, it denotes a period or revolution of time. 
It is impossible to resist these little obvious, 
but on that account more striking, evidences 
of the antiquity of the document. The 
framers of the story of Napoleon were, I 
fancy, aware of the true etymology of Noel- 
opan. Hence they represent a great literary 
bugbear (Lord Byron) as signing his name 
“ Noel-Byron,”—just as Shelley is said to 
have written d@co¢ after his name in the al- 
bum at Chamouni.’” 

The following refutation of the History of 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, and of the 
Hundred days—is equal to almost anything 
in Strauss :— 

“Tt is a pure myth from beginning to end: 
probably the work of some later legendary, 
who was desirous of giving the Niatirbites 
the whole glory of finally crushing Noel- 
opan. They had, as we have seen, no share 
in the great combination of princes which 
led to his retirement. It was, therefore, 
requisite that he should be brought upon the 
arena once more to receive the finishing 
stroke from the misericordia of the king of 
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Niatirb. In other respects, this second sub- 
jugation of Noel-opan is a mere repetition 
of the former :—just as Rebecca’s adventure 
with Abimelech is a counterpart of Sarah’s, 
in the harem of Pharaoh. A great battle, 
ending in grievous slaughter of the Ecnarf- 
ites; the flight of Noel-opan to Sirap; the 
eagerness of the populace ‘to thrust him 
out,’ his banishment to an island, and finally 
the tranquil re-establishment of Sivol II. on 
the throne of Ecnarf. Ovum non ovo simi- 
lius. Homer’s unhappy warriors are most 
unceremoniously resuscitated, when some 
hero’s glory demands that he should ‘ fight 
his battles o’er again,’ and ‘ thrice slay the 
slain.’ But Noel-opan’s return from Able 
and second banishment, will only be received 
by those who expect the grand Avatar of 
Prince Arthur, ‘rex quondam, rexque futu- 
rus,’ or those similar mythic figments which 
may be found in most popular creeds. 


Qui Bavium non odit amet tua carmina, Mevi. 


Let the reader observe how many marks of 
the genuine myth here combine :—1l. The 
miraculous complexion of the events. Noel- 
opan returns with 600 men! IMMEDIATELY 
all Ecnarf submits, and Sivol flies without 
striking a blow. Noel-opan is defeated in 
one battle ; and IMMEDIATELY the Ecnarfites 
thrust him out, Sivol returns as rapidly as 
he fled; and Noel-opan chooses to surrender 
to his greatest enemy, the king of Niatirb. 
It is really like the changes of a Christmas 
pantomime. 2. The expectation that a 
great person, whose actions have deeply im- 
pressed the public mind, should return, is a 
common phenomenon. And such expecta- 
tions (as in the case of the Jewish Messiah) 
often produce a belief in their own fulfil- 
ment. 3, The honour of Niatirb required 
this appendix. 4. The story is worked up 
from the materials of older legends. 5. It is 
inconsistent with the previous narrative. 
(a). In thut Noel-opan was thrust out as a 
murderer and a tyrant: In this, he is re- 
ceived with open arms. (4). In that, Ecnarf 
had just lost three great armies successively, 
In this, after less than a year’s space, Noel- 
opan is able to raise, in that same country, 
another army, large enough to fight a despe- 
rate battle with the fresh troops of Niatirb, 
Aissurp, and Muigleb. Unless, indeed, we 
suppose that Noel-opan encountered the 
combined host with his ‘ 600 men who drew 
the sword.’ (c). In that, Noel-opan’s set- 
tlement in Able is made freely by the assem- 
bled princes for the purpose of removing all 
danger of his further interference. In this, 
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the place and circumstances seem so badly 
chosen that he is able to recover his throne 
in afew months. (d). In that, the king of 
Niatirb is his most hated enemy, while 
other princes seem disposed to deal mildly 
with him, and are ‘ merciful kings ;’ espe- 
cially the king of Saturia, with whom he is 
connected by marriage. In this, he chooses 
to surrender to the king of Niatirb, who, 
instead of keeping him (as he easily might) 
in Niatirb, sends him to a distant island, 
Sor the sake of being obliged to maintain a 
fleet of ships to guard him. (e). In that, 
Noel-opan always flies when he is left with 
only a small force. In this, he trusts him- 
self to the people who had just driven him 
away with 600 men! If this story be not a 
MYTH, where are myths to be found ?” 


The “ Westminster Review ” for January 
speaks of Wesley as follows :— 


Some century and a quarter ago, John 
Wesley was Fellow of Lincoln College, and 
Greek Lecturer there. With a few com- 
panions recoiling like himself from the pro- 
fligate habits of the place, he took to heart 
the appeals of Law’s “ Serious Call,” and 
resolved to live with the invisible realities, 
which with others served but for a stately 
dream or a mocking jest. In the cold mid- 
night, beneath the truthful sky, he struggled 
for a faith worthy of so great a sight. He 
prayed without ceasing ; he fasted in secret ; 
he passed the mystery on from his own 
heart to the souls of others; and led the 
saintly life with less offence to creed and 
prejudice, than almost any devotee in his- 
tory. The son of a High Church rector, he 
could not be charged with unsacramental 
doctrine or nonconformist sympathies ; he 
denied the Christian baptism of dissenters, 
and drove them from the communion as un- 
regenerate. He duly proved his spirit of 
self-sacrifice by preferring a mission to the 
Indians of Georgia to a parochial provision 
at home, and the fraternity of the poor 
Hernnhuter to the aristocratic priesthood of 
England. The sequel is well-known : how 
he took up the labours, while others boasted 
of the privileges, of Apostleship ; civilized 
whole counties; lifted brutal populations 
into communities of orderly citizens and 
consistent Christians; and in grandeur of 
missionary achievement rivalled the most 
splendid successes of Christendom. With 
what eye did the Church as the mother, and 
the University as the nurse, of so much 
greatness, look upon his career? Did they 
avail themselves of his gifts, bless Heaven 


for the timely mission of such rare graces, 
and heap on him the work which he was so 
eager to do, and others so much needed to 
get done? Did they found an order to bear 
his name and propagate his activity? He 
coveted their support; and so clung to their 
alliance, that seldom has a strong enthusiasm 
been combined with such moderation. But 
in their most favourable mood, they did but 
stare and stand aloof. It was vain to look 
to the clergy for their help; he was driven 
to a lay organization and even a lay minis- 
try; the Wesleyan chape! became the rival 
instead of the auxiliary of the Parish church ; 
and the most loyal of all popular religious 
bodies was absolutely repulsed from con- 
formity. When the leaders, with a cart for 
their pulpit, and the field for their church, 
provoked the vices and passions they de- 
nounced, and were stoned and caried off to 
prison, the rector was less likely to be their 
intercessor than their judge. And in Wes- 
ley’s college days, where the premonition of 
his religious movement was distinctly given, 
he met no wisdom and affection to protect 
him from the scorn of the learned and the 
laughter of the rich. The apostle of popu- 
lar piety was repudiated and contemned.” 


So also the Edinburgh Review, for Janu- 
ary, 1851, in an article on Devon and Corn- 
wall, which part of England was called 
“West Barbary,” from the wild and almost 
ferocious character of its population before 
the coming of Wesley among its people, 
speaks as follows of the influence of Meth- 
odism there :— 


‘‘ Whether or not we sympathize with the 
particular religious spirit introduced in these 
quarters by the teaching of Wesley, and 
sedulously maintained by his disciples, no 
one can deny the deep influence it exercises 
over the lives, as well as the sentiments, of 
great numbers of the people ; the strength it 
lends to their courage and enthusiasm; the 
severity it imparts to their moral principles. 
Their fishermen range the whole coast of 
the south of England, and have turned the 
seas of Ireland, neglected by its inhabitants, 
into preserves of their own; their miners 
disinter the hidden wealth of Brazil and 
Australia, And yet the peace of this popu- 
lous district, swarming with men of so ad- 
venturous a race, whose employments are 
peculiarly liable to those extreme fluctua- 
tions which try, above all things, the temper 
and judgment of the operative, is maintained 
by a detachment of thirty soldiers at Fal- 
mouth. No partiality for old world investi- 
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gations, no distrust of the self-opinion of 
modern times, will tempt us to affirm that 
the history of former ages affords anything 
comparable to the phenomena of an existing 
society such as this—the last achievement 
of political progress.” 

The thirty-second volume of the Library 
of the Fathers has been published—being 
St. Augustine’s Commentary on the Psalms. 


Five volumes of the works of Dr. John 
Owen have been published by Messrs. John- 
ston & Hunter, Edinburgh, being part of the 
Standard Library of British Divines, noticed 
in a former number of this journal. The 
same publishers announce their intention to 
issue a “ Protestant Library,” containing 
the chief treatises on the Romish contro- 
versy which adorn the theological literature 
of England. 


A Practical Exposition of St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians, to Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, and to the Hebrews, in the form 
of Lectures, intended to assist the practice 
of Domestic Instruction and Devotion, by 
Joun Brrp Sumner, D. D., Archbishop of 
Canterbury :—A New Harmony of the Gos- 
pels, in the Form of Lectures, by the Rev. 
L. Vernon Harcourt, M. A. 3 vols. 
8vo. :—and a Treatise on the Unity and Order 
of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Churches, by 
the Rev. A. T. Pacer, M. A., Fellow of 
Caius College, are announced in London. 

The Rev. Joun Pye Smiru, D. D., died 
at his residence in Guildford, Eng., on the 
5th of February. 

It is estimated that over two hundred and 
fifty separate books, pamphlets, &c., have 
been issued in Great Britain on the Popish 
Question, since the commencement of the 
recent agitation. 


Among the new works announced on the 
Continent of Europe are the following :— 

Pauli Epistola Altera ad Timotheum 
graece. Cum commentario perpetuo, edidit 
Gottlob Eduardus Leo, Theologie doctor, 
art. mag., senatus ecclesiastici Schoenbur- 
gici senator, Waldenburgensis ecclesie pas- 
tor primar. et dioecesis superintendens. 

Das Wunder des Christenthums im Ein- 
klange mit Vernunft und Natur. Ein apolo- 
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getisches Versuch in Briefen, von Dr. J. W. 
Hanne. 

Die drei ersten Evangelien tibersetzt und 
erklart, von Heinrich Ewald, Gottingen, 
1850. 8vo., pp. 368. 

Die zehn Gebote, in Zeitpredigten, gehal- 
ted in 1849, von Dr. Edward Niemann, 
Hannover, 1850. 8vo., pp. 171. 


Among the new works announced in Great 
Britain, are the following :— 

The British Churches in relation to the 
British People, by Edward Miall, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. :—A Letter to Lord John Rus- 
sell; being an Answer to Cardinal Wise- 
man’s Manifesto, by the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D. D., Minister of the Scottish Church, 
Covent Garden :—Dealings with the Inquisi- 
sition at Rome, by Dr. Achilli :—Second 
Edition, with Additions, Romanism in Eng- 
land Exposed, by Charles Hasting Col- 
lette :—Popish Infallibility. Letters to Vis- 
count Fielding on the Secession :—Journal 
of a Tour in Italy, in 1850, with an Account 
of an Interview with the Pope, at the Vati- 
can, by the Rev. George Townsend, D. D., 
Canon of Durham:— Protestantism and 
Popery contrasted by the acknowledged and 
authentic Teaching of each Religion. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. John Edmund Cox, M. A., 
F. S. A., of All Souls’ College, Oxford; 
Vicar of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, London. 
2 vols., 8vo,:—The Divinity of our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, a Prize 
Essay read in the Divinity School, Oxford, 
Friday, June 7, 1850, by the Rev. William 
Alexander. 8vo.:—The Apostles as the 
Completion of the Patriarchs; being the 
Christian Advocate’s Publication for 1850, 
and the sixth and last part of the Province 
of the Intellect in Religion, by T. Worsley, 
M. A. 8vo.:—An Exposition of our Lord’s 
Intercessory Prayers ; with a Discourse on 
the Relation of our Lord’s Intercession to the 
Conversion of the World. By John Brown, 
D. D., Edinburgh. 8vo.:—Exposition of 
the Gospel of St. Luke, in a Series of Lec- 
tures. By James Thomson, D. D. Chap- 
ters IX.-XX. Vol. II. Edinburgh :—Chris- 
tianity in Harmony with Man’s Nature, 
Present and Progressive. Seven Lectures. 
By the Rev. George Legge, D. D. 
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Messrs. Lane & Scott are preparing for 
publication a very valuable contribution to 
Biblical literature, in a Harmony of the Four 
Gospels, arranged on an entirely new plan, 
with a paraphrastic version of the text, by 
James STRONG, Esq. The readers of this 
Journal have too often had the benefit of 
Mr. Strong’s accurate scholarship and 
thorough research, to need to be told that 
this new work will be prepared in a most 
careful and scholarly way. 

The same publishers have in press a new 
edition of Asbury’s Journal, which has long 
been out of print. It will be issued in three 
12mo. volumes. 

They will also shortly issue, Light in the 
Dark Places, or Memorials of the Christian 
Life in the Middle Ages. This beautiful 


book, filled with narratives that have all the 
interest of romance, is a translation of part 
of Neander’s Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der 
Geschichte des Christenthums und des 
Christlichen Lebens. 

A Report on the Geology of Palestine is 
soon to be published by Dr. H. J. Anderson, 
who accompanied Lieut. Lynch on his ex- 
ploring expedition to the Jordan. 

An abridgment of Dr. Alexander’s Com- 
mentary on Isaiah is announced by J. Wiley, 
under the title of “ Isaiah translated and ex- 
plained.” (2 vols., 12mo.) 

Professor Moses Stuart is engaged ina 
Cx itary on Ecclesiast A Cc - 
tary on the Apocalypse, by Rev. Joel Mann, 
of Kingston, R. L., is also announced as in 
preparation. 
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The publication of Mr. Bohn’s excellent 
“ Libraries” still goes on with punctual regu- 
larity. The November issue in the “Classical 
Library” was Plato’s works, vol. iii., contain- 
ing Meno, Euthydemus, the Sophist, States- 
man, Cratylus, Parmenides, and Banquet. 
The “ Standard Library” issue for Novem- 
ber was Neander’s Church History, vol. i.; 
and for December, the third volume of 
Goethe’s Works. The several series are 
kept always on sale by Messrs, Bangs, 
Brother & Co., New-York. 

It is said that Sir Robert Peel has left an 
autobiography ready for the press. It will 
not, however, be published for some years. 


The Journal de la Librairie for 1850 fur- 
nishes an account of the number of books, 
pamphlets, and works of all kinds published 
in France during the last year. They amount 
to 7,208. Of these, 4,711 have been printed 
in Paris, 2,460 in the provinces, and 37 in 
Algeria. 1,360 works are reprints, or new 
editions ; and 5,848 may be considered new 
publications. 6,661 are written in French, 
68 in the different dialects spoken in the 
provinces of France, 53 in German, 61 in 
English, 2 in Arabic, 51 in Spanish, 83 in 
Greek, 9 in Hebrew, 16 in Italian, 165 in 


Latin, 14 in the Polish language, 16 in Por- 
tuguese, 4 in the Roumelian dialect, 1 in 
Russian, 2 in the Turkish language, and 2 
are polyglot works. These 7,208 publications 
comprise 28] newspapers, partly new,—79 of 
which have been printed and published in the 
departments, and 73 works printed by the 
lithographic process. 

Some idea of the indomitable literary in- 
dustry of Robert Southey may be formed 
from the following list of his writings :— 


1. Poems by R. Southey and R. Lovell. 
1 vol. 1794:—2. Joan of Arc. 1 vol. 4to. 
1795 :—3. Letters from Spain and Portugal. 
1 vol. 1797 :—4. Minor Poems. 2 vols. 1797- 
1799:—5. Annual Anthology. 2 vols. 1799- 
1800 :—6. Thalaba. 2 vols. 1801 :—7. Chat- 
terton’s Works, edited by R. Southey and J. 
Cottle. 3 vols. 1802 :—8. Amadis of Gaul. 4 
vols, 1803:—9, Metrical Tales and other 
Poems. 1 vol. 1805:—10. Madoc. 1 vol. 
4to. 1805:—11. Palmerin of England. 4 
vols. 1807:—12. Specimens of English 
Poets. 3 vols. 1807 :—13. Letters from Eng- 
land, by Don Manuel Espriella. 3 vols. 
1807 :—14. Remains of Henry Kirke White, 
edited by R. Southey. 2 vols. 1807:—15. 
Chronicle of the Cid. 1 vol, 4to, 1808 :—16. 
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Curse of Kehama. 1 vol. 4to. 1810:—17. 
Omniana. 2 vols. 1812:—18. Life of Nel- 
son. 2 vols. 1813 :—19, Roderic the Last of 
the Goths. 1 vol. 4to. 1814 :—20. Carmen 
Triumphale and Carmina Aulica. 1 vol. 
1814 :—21. Minor Poems (re-arranged, &c.) 
3 vols. 1815 :—22. Lay of the Laureate. 1 
vol. 1816 :—23. Specimens of later British 
Poets :—24. Pilgrimage to Waterloo. 1 vol. 
1816 :—25. Morte d’Arthur. 2 vols, 4to. 
1817 :—26. Letter to William Smith. A 
Pamphlet. 1817 :—27. History of Brazil. 3 
vols, 4to. 1810-1817-1819 :—28. Life of 
Wesley. 2vols. 1820:—29. Expedition of 
Orsua. 1 vol. 1821 :—30. A Vision of Judg- 
ment. 1 vol. 4to. 1821 :—31. Book of the 
Church. 2 vols. 1824 :—32. Tale of Para- 
guay. 1 vol. 1825 :—33. Vindicie Ecclesie 
Anglicane. 1 vol, 1826 :—34. History of the 
Peninsular War. 3 vols. 4to. 1822-1824— 
1832 :—35. Lives of Uneducated Poets— 
Prefixed to Verses by John Jones. 1 vol. 
1829 :—36. All for Love and the Legend of 
a Cock and a Hen. 1 vol. 1829 :—37. Collo- 
quies on the Progress and Prospects of So- 
ciety. 2 vols. 1829 :—38. Life of John Bun- 
yan, for an Edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
1830 :—39. Select Works of British Poets, 
from Chaucer to Jonson, edited with Bio- 
graphical Notices. 1 vol. 1831 :—40. Naval 
History of England, 4 vols. and part of the 
5th, in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 1833- 
1840 :—41. The Doctor, &c. 7 vols. Vols. 
6 and 7, edited by the Rev. J. Wood War- 
ter, 1834-1847:—42,. The Life and Works 
of Cowper. Edited, 15 vols. 1835-1837 :— 
43. Collected Edition of his Poems. 10 vols. 
1837-1838. Also complete in 1 volume. 
1847 :—44. Common-place Book, Ist, 2d, 
and 3d Series. A fourth is announced. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Wood Warter :—45. 
Oliver Newman, and other Fragments. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. H. Hill. 1 vol. 1845. 

He wrote, besides, nearly one hundred 
and fifty articles in the Annual Review, 
the Quarterly, and the Foreign Quarterly. 

The following new works in Philosophy 
have appeared on the continent of Europe, 
namely :— 

Introduction a 1’étude de l’histoire de la 
philosophie, par M. Nicolas, Paris. 2 vol- 
umes, 8vo, 

Die Katastrophe und der Ausgang der 
Geschichte der Philosophie, von Dr. A. 
Smetana. Hamburgh, pp. 288, 8vo. 

De la Philosophie Scholastique, par B. 
Haureau. Paris, pp. 260, 8vo. 

System der Wissenschaft, von Dr. K. Ro- 
senkranz. Konigsberg, pp. 622, 8vo. 
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Herbart’s complete Works, vol. v., con- 
taining the Lehrbuch zur Psychologie. 8vo., 
pp. 514. 

Among the Works in Classical and Gene- 
ral Literature, lately announced on the con- 
tinent of Europe, are the following :— 

Theorie der Modi und Tempora in der 
griechischen Sprache, von Dr. W. Fuisting. 
Minster, 1850, pp. 159, 8vo. 

Parallel-Syntax der griechischen und lat- 
einischen Sprache, von Dr. Aur. Miller. 
Jena, 1850, pp. 364, 8vo. 

Griechische Mythologie. In 3 Biichern, 
von Dr. Emil Braun. 1. Buch. Hamburgh, 
1850. pp. 214, 8vo. 

Euripides Werke. Griechisch mit met- 
rischer Uebersetzung und prifenden und 
erklarenden Ammerkungen von J. A. Har- 
tung. 10. Bdchen. Leipzig, 1850. pp. 
189, 8vo. 

Grundriss der rémischen Literatur, von 
G. Bernhardy. 2. Bearbeitung. Halle, 1850. 
pp. 613, 8vo. 

Sophoclis Tragoediae. Graece et Latine. 
Ex recensione Gulielmi Dindorfii, vol. i. 
Ajax, Electra, Oedipus rex. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner, 8vo. 

Andeutungen eines Systems der Mytholo- 
gie, entwickelt aus der priesterlichen Mys- 
teriosophie und Hierologie des alten Orients, 
von F. Nork. Leipsig, 1850. 8vo. pp. 330. 

Pragmatische Psychologie, oder Seelen- 
lehre in der Anwendung auf das Leben, von 
Dr. Edward Beneke, Professor zu Berlin. 
Vol. i. Berlin, 1850. 8vo., pp. 426. 

Among the new works recently announced 
in Great Britain are the following :— 

Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and 
Development, by H. G. Atkinson and Harriet 
Martineau. 1 vol. post 8vo, :—Rovings in the 
Pacific, from 1837 to 1849; with a glance at 
California. By a Merchant long resident at 
Tahiti. With coloured plates. 2 vols., 
post 8vo,:—Commander E. Forbes's work 
on Dahomey and the Dahomans ; being his 
Journals of Two Missions to the King of 
Dahomey and Residence at His Majesty’s 
Capital. 2 vols. post 8vo.:—Mr. W. P. 
Snow’s voyage of the “ Prince Albert” in 
search of Sir John Franklin ; a narrative of 
Every-day Life in the Arctic Seas, Post 
8vo. :—Modern State Trials. Revised and 
Illustrated with Essays and Notes, by Wil- 
liam Charles Townsend, Esq., M. A., Q.C., 
late Recorder of Macclesfield :—The Stones 
of Venice. Volume the first—The Foun- 
dations, by John Ruskin, author of ‘‘The 
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Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c.:—A 
Year on the Punjaub Frontiers in 1848- 
1849, by Major Herbert Edwardes. 2 
vols. 8vo., with maps, plates, &c. :—The 
Literary Veteran; Including Sketches and 
Anecdotes of the most Distinguished Lite- 
rary Characters from 1794 to 1849, by R. P. 
Gillies. 3 vols. post 8vo.:—A History of 
Greek and Roman Classical Literature. 
With an Introduction on each of the Lan- 
guages ; with Biographical Notices ; with an 
Account of the Periods in which each princi- 
pal Author lived and wrote, so far as Litera- 
ture was affected by such History ; and Ob- 
servations on the Works themselves, by R. 
W. Browne, Professor of Classics at King’s 
College. 2 vols. 8vo. :—Goa and the Blue 
Mountains ; or Six Months of Sick Leave, 
by Richard F. Burton, Lieut. Bombay 
Army. 2 vols. post 8vo. with illustrations :— 
The Correspondence of Horace Walpole, 
Earl of Oxford, and the Rev. William Ma- 
son. Now first published from the original 
MSS. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. 
Mitford, author of ‘‘ The Life of Gray.” 2 
vols. 8vo. :—England as it is ; Political, So- 
cial, and Industrial, by William Johnston. 2 
vols. post 8vo. :—Christianity in Ceylon ; its 
Introduction and Progress under the Portu- 
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guese, Dutch, British, and American Mis- 
sions, by Sir J. Emerson Tennent. Wood- 
cuts, 8vo.:—Gleanings, Antiquarian and 
Pictorial, on the Overland Route, by the 
author of “ Walks about Jerusalem,” “ For- 
ty Days in the Desert,” “ ‘The Nile Boat,” 
&c. Large 8vo. :—Memoirs of the House of 
Brandenburg ; or, the History of Prussia, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, by Leopold Ranke. Translated from 
the German by Sir Alex, Duff Gordon, 
Bart., 3 vols. 8vo.:—The Military Events 
in Italy, 1848-9. Translated from the Ger- 
man by the Right Hon. the Earl of Elles- 
mere. Withamap. Post 8vo. :—The Lexing- 
ton Papers; or, the Courts of London and 
Vienna in the X VIIth Century, by the Hon. 
H. Manners Sutton. 8vo.:—A Manual of 
Elementary Geology; or, the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
by Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S., P.G.S. Third 
edition, thoroughly revised. 8vo. :—The 
Personal Narrative of an Englishman Do- 
mesticated in Abyssinia, by Mansfield Par- 
kyns, Esq. 8vo.:—The Palaces of Nineveh 
and Persepolis Restored. An Essay on 
Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture, 
by James Fergusson, Esq. With maps and 
45 wood-cuts. 8vo. 


AMERICAN. 


WE are very glad to see that Grote’s His- 
tory of Greece is to be presented to Ameri- 
can readers in a cheap and convenient 
form. The first two volumes have been 
published, and are to be followed by the 
remaining voiumes. Eight volumes have 
appeared in England—the last of which 
dwells on the career of Socrates, in a chap- 
ter which, according to the (London) Quar- 
terly, ‘in originality of conception, and ex- 
cellence of execution, will generally be hailed 
as the masterpiece of this work.” Indeed, 
the Review ,oes so far as to say, that before 
the publication of Mr. Grote’s last volumes, 
the character of Socrates was comparatively 
unknown, 

Mr. E. G. Squier is preparing a work on 
‘* Nicaragua : its Condition, Resources, and 
Prospects ;” to be illustrated by maps, 
plans and engravings. The Appendix will 
embrace the recently published work of John 
Bailey, Esq., on “Guatemala, Honduras, 
San Salvador, and Costa Rica.” This work 
will present a complete and compendious ac- 
count of the states of Central America, 
Geographical, Topographical, Statistical ; 
their Mines, Harbours, &c., &c.; together 


with all the facts hitherto developed respect- 
ing the proposed grand inter-oceanic canal. 

Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields will pub- 
lish, from the early proof-sheets, “The Bio- 
graphy of Wordsworth,” by hisnephew, Rev. 
Christopher Wordsworth, D. D., Canon of 
Westminster. Edited, at his request, by 
Prof. Henry Reed, of Philadelphia. 


Mr. G, P. Putnam announces as in pre- 
paration what promises to be a valuable se- 
ries of manuals, to be compiled from Maun- 
der’s Treasuries ‘and other sources, and in- 
tended to form, when complete, a portable 
and convenient library of reference. They 
will embrace, I. Hand-Book of Science. II. 
Hand-Book of General Literature. III. 
Hand-Book of Biography. IV. Hand-Book 
of the Fine Arts, (now ready, Huntington’s 
Manual.) V. Hand-Book of the Useful 
Arts. 

A new weekly catalogue of German books 
is now issued in Leipsig under the title of 
Allgemeine Bibliographie fiir Deutschland. 
It contains the names of all new books. Mr. 
Rudolph Garrigue, New-York, will furnish 
it to all who desire it. 





